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ABSTRACT 

This edition of a handbook aimed at helping parents 
help their children make a career choice has boen rewritten and 
updated. New material begins with the introduction, which provides a 
jrationale for involving parents in their sons* and daughf^rs' career 
decisions. Other new material includes sections on women t id work, 
minorities and work, professional athle'^es, occupational training in 
the military, population and labor force trends, employment 
projections, college costs and financial aid, and new suggestions on 
how parents can help a chiir noose a career. The Career Explorations 
WorXbook is integrated more c osely into the book than in the 
previous edition. The book is organized into four parts that explore 
(1) the changing society, including values and attitudes, population 
and labor force changes, and women and minority groups in the 
workplace; (2) the work world, including employment projections and 
where to find occupational information; (3) career 
preparation — additional schooling options such as college and 
vocational schools; and (4) career preparation— earning while 
learning, through such modes as apprenticeships, military training, 
on-the-job training, and federal civil service. The Career 
Explorations Workbook provides exercises for parents and students at 
the end of each of these sections. A final page of chapter notes 
suggests resources for further information. (KC) 
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Preface and Acknowledgments 



Diis edition of How To Help Your Child Otoose A Career offers numeitMis improvanents over die fini editioii. All of 
the maierial is rewriaeB and upfkied New malnial bega^ 
paiems in dieir sons' and daughters' c a reer d e c iaops.Oifag 

mid work, pro athle^ occu p atio n al iraaiti« in die mUitary. po|^ilatk» and labor force treads, enqdoyment piojecdons. 
coltegc awts and financial aid^ and ikw suggestions on how to telp your child chocsc a career. The Oaca ExplwaiicMis 
Woricbook is mtepaiednKne closely intt> t*«e book. TTus editioi is laykned to meet die lequiimnts (tf Today's Youdi and 
Tonioirow'sCMccrs,aa a s s o ci a te d pw^r«n that »<tesigned to help pamshdpd^cfe 

FadierFUffiagan's Boys's Home (Boys Town) and die W. K. Kellogg Foundation gave institutkaffll si^ori « earlier 
stages of diis effort, and tfus line of resesBch, mduding this book, ccmU n^ 

Several people made seminal comribudons lo dus effort, and diar kleas find renewed ex|Be^ion in diis edition. I 
acknowledge and tfiank dieni agmn: Dr. Karen Banz. Dr. Vau^ R. A. CaU, C^n E, A. Davis. Cyndiia Evahn, Peter 
Ellis, Dr. Ronaki Fekfanan. Ttomas Gitgory. Domis Hading. Monsignor Roben Hupp. Colonel Wayne Knudsoa, Dr. 
Richard MiUaid, Brigadier General C. E Mimdy, Jr., Reverend NkAolas Nitdcr, Manha Inman Paige, Michael Pilot, Dr. 
Kemedi Spenmr. DonaM Stndi. Samha Weixtei, aiKl Davkl Wynn. 

Parents, colleagues, schotri counsekHS, admintstiatins, teachers, ctergy, youdi woikers. friends and strangers alike, 
oicouraged the efTmt stand insigNs th^ boiefited this editkn. 1 dionk die many paiticipwts in die Career Develqnnent 
Study fcM- dwir comnwnts on experKnces that ilh^rate ami reinfmx die key points. I express my imtebtedntss adlectively 
iothema;tyothers.toonuni«iNisiofmittionbynanM. wid) whom I discussed (me is»M(»-aiu>ther while revising die bodL 

Widi Tennysoi I ackmmiedge Uiat "I am a part of all I have meL" My im&btedness is a|^»rem on every page, but 
nowhere is it mxtc evident than in ihc imprint on this work left by Nancy, Nathan, Timothy, and Stephcn-my wife and three 
sons-fof whom I have written diis book, to whom I ttedicate it, and widKHit wtom I w>uld not have undertaken it. 

To all I express my ^ncere dimiks. 

TTianksgiving 1989 Luther B. Otto 
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INTRODUCTION 



Toddy's Youth and Tomorrow's Careers 



Tl^ are 30 miUion young people bttweoi the 
oi fcHineen snd nvaity-<m m the Untted Snoes, 
Three-ftHinhs of tlM^n gmkmie from hi^ school, 
about two and <me4ialf millkm per year. Sooner or later 
two^thirds omril in cdll^e and a fiAh evoitually aNnj^ie 
km years of a>Uq;e. Todiay, i^arly all dl ttero, young 
women as well as jtmng men, will som^y enter the labm 
force. 

U concerns me both perscnmlly and profc^onally- 
and I think U might intere^ counsetois te^l^rs, kIkx^ 
administniictf^s, polk:y analysts, and I kmw it b(Mh rs 
I^rents-that today's y<Hing peqde say that choo^ng 
careers is one of tl^bigg^IHDbl^s diey face. 

This is a book for poreius. It is ^KMit {mrents, ^th, 
and careers. It explains \mi parents cm hdp tfmir children 
choose careeis. I write as a research sock)k^ist wN) stiKi^ 
how young perscms' careers devek^. I also write frcmi a 
parent's point df view. I have three childr^, three scms. 
The last got his diploma a few weeks ago. After the |wty , 
the older two presented us with a cold bottle of champagne 
in lK)nor of "our** accomplishmenU Nancy and 1 loved it. 
To be honest with you, we also thought we deserved it, felt 
we had earned iL We had woited for that ^complishment 
just as our sons had, each in his time. It w^ a joint efTort. 

This book extends the parental help role into the 
sometimes troublesome area of helping young peq>le 
choose careers. Permit me to make a number of key points 
about youth ami cmters before I explain how 1 organi?^ 
the book. 

Young People Want Help 

Young people want more help ctm>sing careers, and 
they've b^n saying that for mtwt than a decade. 

Their needs Tirst became api^rent in early 1970s 
when American College Testing, the same pcq)ie that 
provide the ACT tests, (inducted a nationwide sluAy of tl^r 
career development needs of 32,000 eighth, ninth, and 
eleventh graders. Eighty-four percent of the eleventh 
graders said tl^y could usually ot almost always see a 
guidaiKe counseled whenever they wanted to. yet 78 per- 
cent said they want^ more telp making career plans. 

We could, perhaps, dismiss the ACT study as a musty, 
cl:>sty. historically interesting but not very relevant study 
today were it not fot the fact that the same theme keeps 
coming through in more recent studies. For example, since 
1975 the Institute for Social R^earch ^ the University of 
Michigan has conducted the anniml Mc^itcr ing the Future 
study. Each year that study surveys 18,000 high school 
seniors from across the country. Their latest findingp^ are 
typical of what high school seniors have been saying for a 
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(tecade. Two-thirds wait mm amnseling cm career plans 
aiKljc^chcw^e* 

Am»ii^examirfe is die 19% High SclKXrf luid Beytmd 
Study by the Na&oral Cenio' for Education Statistics. It's 
a landmark ^iKlyc^S8,0(X)sqf»h<Kn(»tsi^ 
makt. the transitkM horn school to wwk. Thc^ stiKtents 
wexc goraally po»five abottt their high school experioice 
wl^ it came u> acactemic ccmise work ami coltege coim- 
seling, but the senkn were much less sttisfted with their 
school cjuecr-rclmed (Ht^rams. Neaiy three-fourths said 
that schools stKmld place mom mii^asis on vocaticmal 
{m)graim, two-thirds felt tl^ schools did not offer 
them enough practical cxperfeiKc. 

My own rese^h, the Career Development Study, has 
followed the (nx^r^ of 7,000 j-oung and women 
frcmi the time they were juniors in high school. When they 
were ihiny-years^ld and established in their early caieors. 
we asked them to look back at the problems they faced 
since leaving high school and to tell us what might be doi^ 
to help today's young peopte prepare for the future. You'll 
notice thsu I qu(He th^ young peq)le throughout the book. 
Two^thin^, exactly 66 percent, cited difTiculiy in c^b- 
li^ing caoexs and lm:k of career preparaticMi as one of the 
bigger (mUons they f^^ed. 

In 1984 American College Testing did a second study 
of the caieo* developn^nt i^eds of the nation's youth to 
dcu:rmii^ what i^ogress h^ beoi m^e since the early 
1970s. This second ACT study ictentiOes areas where there 
has be^ defmite imfmmsment For example, l)» pn^r- 
tion (tf studoits invoi^ in cater planning is higher. 
Nonetheless, ova* 70 potent of the nation *s youth coniini^ 
to say that they want mwe f^lp nmking career plans. 

My first point is straightforward: Two-ihirds to three- 
^ounhs of today's young people want more help making 
career plaiiS; and they 've been saying that for Tiftecn years. 

Parent Are Concerned 

I Tirst began thinking seriously about young people's 
career proWems b^k in 1978. That same year. Gallup 
published the Ninth Annual Gallup Poll of parents' evalua- 
tions of (Hiblic schools* In that poll Gallup asked f»rents 
what areas of i^uenting cc^emed them most Parents of 
young prople ages thirteen to twuity said their pri ne 
parenting coiKcm was ''tow to deal with pnAlcms of drug 
and substance abui^." What was their second biggest con- 
cern? It was ''how to help my child choose a career." 

The Gallup study purst^ tl^ issue further. It asked 
respondoits how ti^y felt that tlK!ir parenting needs should 
be met More than three-fourths of tlH: parents said they 
thought public schools stould offer courses for p vents in 
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ffl^ituuconcoDed thero;aiKiL[^parem5SBklthey wmiM 

pay inaneased taxes 10 »qqxm 

f or paients* Can you imagiM that? In an age 0^ 

XIII mentality, taxpayer revolt, fiscal retrenchment 

polides« and sctool lid Mis, parrais sakl they woukl pay 

oKiie school lax^ if sctoob offered (m^rms to l«lp 

them! 

r m not on a soap box* My purpose is not ^ argue thai 
puUic sc hools sbcmM be m<He m v(rf ved ill panmt 
im^prams. I offi^ a oirae modst obscrnaim: Ttere is a 
need out there and thai iieed ^*t betr« nMO. Ptar^ warn 
to know to Mp their chikbvn choose careers. 

Teachers^ Counselors and Schools 

Tethers and cwnselors have trkd K> meet that roed; 
but schools d<»i't have the resKHiices togiw yoi^g people 
the individualized career guic^e they wwL 

Today's young people want max help choosing 
careers, and schocris, teachers, arnl career counseled have 
r^pcHidcd Thoe i^*t an in^tutkm in soc^ that has 
done more to Mp young p6q[>le plan careers than have the 
nation's public schcds. Schools have built career censers 
and stocked them widi mfmnmticKi cm careers and caie^ 
preparation possibilidra. Schools offe^ courses <m car^ 
planning. Schools provide interest invent(»rie$, com- 
puterized career-exploraijon and colte^-ctoice programs, 
and the latest infcKmation on ftnaiKrtal aid. And nowhere 
IS the public school commiunent to career guidance more 
evi(knt than in the number oi counselors schools have 
retained. Enrollments in publk schools have declined 1 1 
percent over die last 1 2 years, but the number of guidaiK^ 
counselors has increased 20 pereaiL I repeat: There isnU 
an tnstinjiion in society ihat has (tone more to help young 
people plan careers than have the nation's iniblic schools. 

But that doesn't mem that young people*s career 
planning m^ds are being met; and it doesn't mean that the 
career guidance job is gcuing done-<ir that it can be donci-- 
in career centers or by career counselors. The Center for 
Education Statistics reports that there are 676 stud^ts (or 
every counselor in U. S. public schools. Wha do you 
think? Is that enough counselws? If all 66,755 guidance 
counselors do nothing but come to work every day-8 hours 
a day, 5 days a week, 4 weeks a month, 9 nK>nths a year 
no teaching shop courses, no coaching footbalU no f^lty 
meetings, just spend every hour working with studenis- 
undcr those idyllic ccmditiore students in our society would 
have available to diem an average of 2 lK)Uf^ and 8 minutes 
per student per year for individualized career guidance. 
What do you dtink? Is that enough? 

But counselois can't spend every hour ccHinseling. 
They have to teach drivers ed. Tl^y are assigned to 
homeroom. They have to nm errands for die principal. A 
national Educational Testing Services study iiKiicates diat 
counselors spend only 18 percent of their lime working on 
problems diat concern s^mtents-like boy-girl relations, like 
^ne, Idee "I think I might be pregnant," like "I need help 
making career plans.** That means that students in public 
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schools get m amage of 23 minu^ of uidivtdualizcd 
guidffiice per year, cmly part of whk:h is career gutdamx. 
What do you think? Is thai emmgh? 

The^icextrapolatkMisarenKndian^kileexacisein 
iiumbar ciufiching. The numbers si^Effsst Ihat even unctar 
f^mmal conditkms, yoimg peqrie's cweer guidn^ 
m not likdy to be by pourii^ mm omnselcmi iiMo 
the trenches for omnm-one career guidamx through the 
sctHxils. In my >Kigment diataias^ ts fatally ftovrad. And 
I tkm't eiqieci dot school finan^ will cfaaniatically im* 
ITOve in tte ahead-«Kl ru bet ycHi <toi*t eidier! The 
number of secondary students peaked in 1976 at 
1431U000. It wiU be down 21 percent by 1990. School 
enrollments are m the declii^« mn on the increase. The 
ntfira's social imcmtks are focusang ttmc m the old. less 
(m the ycHmg; and tte vming peculation is growing okler. 
The excellerK:e repms on publk educttim are deflecting 
msoim:es back to iIk bEU»k:s. away fnm career 
Finally, career guidar^e is a pi^Hl service, and it is not 
unusual (m 90 pereem of {Hipil servkre budgets to be 
earmarked (w persmneL That means that fiscal retrench- 
ment policies and sctKXil-budget cuts uanslate radier 
direoly into personnel reductions. 

The fact diat we dosi\ have oiough counsdcn^ today 
and that die ratio ccmnselcm to stuctents in the years 
ahe^ is more likely U) enxte than improve suggests that 
at*s time to examira how we use career counselors and id 
ask whedicr we are using their expertise tmsi cfTicienUy. 

Knowledge of the Work World 

Some of the most (^pressing research I read reports 
on young peq)le'$ knowledge-(»^ s!K)uld I say, their ig- 
norance-of d\e world of work. Vm referring to such basics 
as what carpcnteis do on Uie job, how ycni get to be a 
druggist, and what prot^ilities arc that any little boy 
or girt can evor become a Made McGuire, a Chris Evert, or 
a Michael Jordan. Today's young people are mi:^nformed, 
terribly so. 

Of course diey're misinformwl about cheers, because 
whai society gives diem is a Hollywood version of careers. 
A^hat (to (feiectives do? They shoot guns. They drive fast 
cars. And diey crawl into bed widi pretty girls. What do 
doctors do? MiK:h the same, especially drive fast cars and 
crawl into bed widi {Hetty girls. What do television evan- 
gelists do? Don*t ask me. 

Young people are equally misinfcrmed about their 
career preparation cations. La^ fall a new Gallup I^U 
reported that young America;;^ are wicfely misinfOTned 
about the cost of college. Now, a college .^ucati(m is 
expensive, make no mistake about it Annual c/>sts of IS to 
16 thousand dollars per year are not unusual, ant* it lakes 
most sti^ents S years to get through. As Senator Sam Ervin 
used to say, ''after a while diat ^kis up to real nroney." Yet, 
however expensive higher edticaticm may be, most yming 
people think Uiat a college ^ucation costs three limes as 
much as it ^mally does. They're mistaken. They're ^vrong 
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about »»rethmg ih^canmad^animpcHiantdiffeiefv^ in 
their fuuiies j»k1 the r&s ctf ttecr lives. 

InformmAm ix GuUiUW. Young prapte (tonH just 
needinfcmntfion. They also need gokiance. Ami infonna- 
tkm wd guklance am the sanm. InfomatkMi can be 
written in bocAs. It can be ciuatoged. bifimnttkm can be 
Ulu^miedL fnettml op, captirod on victeo taf>^ s» on 
i^^tes, stJuck on buU^ bc^i^ fiactel on di^vn, evoi 
s^CE^l into comfH^ers. But diat isn't guids^ GuiduKre 
meam stowing young petite bowiofind^ 
giving directions md nHMiit(»ing pogicK. Guidance 
n^ans paying attentim to tow yoifflg pc(^ m |m)gr^ 
tng towaids their goals. Gukbnce isn't jtist setting grals. 
It's ato rigurin^ out how to get tbot. Guidance nnmis 
following thnn^ to aspire that tte tteamJ cnMcome is 
achteved. Guidance meam hdping young peqrie ^nictuie 
ttoir options. Cu«lan(^ means being availaMe u those 
tesK:habIe moments wton ycaing people want to talk atom 
ttoir futures* not oiiy wh^ we adults wmi ttom to talk 
about ttoir can^, or wton tto career center hqq)ens to 
to (^)en, cff when tto counsekN- is in, w wton tte computer 
is um^ on. It isn't eiKHigh to opoi tto cancer center and 
tove well-intentioned volunteers smile md say "tow may 
I help you** to y(Hmgpeq)te wto happoi todrc^ in. Young 
people need to to coached 



. Young people don^t just need information. 
They also need guidance. And information 
and guidance are not the same. 



An Edm^atiDnal Testing Service Study concluded that 
career centers offer "nKHuitait^ of infonnation'' smi "huge 
collecticMis of i^is"; but, for tto most pm« offer young 
people no way to sc»t mit what inffmisukm is availabte to 
ttoni« how to choose totween alternatives, and tow to 
make decisions, i two qiMS^ms: Might we need to 
reconsider what infonnatk)n we give to j^ung people; and 
might we also need to give itought to what is the most 
effective way to deliver that infcrmaiion? I think wc have 
todototh. 

Parental Influence 

Even if schools had tto resource with which to meet 
young pcopte 's careox guidaiKre tieeds, neither u^chers nor 
counsek>r5 caii r?f lace tto influeiKe (mrcnts have on itoir 
sons and daughters career frfans. 

Ttore is a myth, a witfeiy and uiKritkally held half- 
truth, that ""parents (k>n't matter," that '*my kids don't listen 
to me/ And ttore are always em>ugh stories about ^^accd- 
out teenagers floating around Uiat people keep tolicving 
ite j^renQ-don't-mauer myth. 

Now, all of us, evc^ parent, can think of examples 
where kids dcm'l listen and panels dcm't matter. I know I 
can. When it comes to wearing gnitoy T-shirts or Izod 
alligators, raggedy Reebdcs or tto best from Florstoim; 
when it comes to our sons' arKi daughters' toliefs atout tto 
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"latest** and die "biggest** and d^ "fas^" and die 
you know that Bxby's ytmng peqple will do wim*s "in** in 
die high school hall^K^ys md what's pofHito* in die pia^ 
parkas. You can bam it But we cNho^ ^eas wt»^ 
parents have a tien^i^CHis infltmK^myoimg people, md 
Oi^ of tto^ sieas is in makmg rareer dans. 



Young people listen to those other people 
whom they think know something about a par* 
ticularUtinc. 



The ncHicm that j;mtmts dm ' t maoer, die idea diat 
is a i^neiaticm gap, pqnilar abcmt the turn of the 
century, dien reasserted itself in tli^ atMescent-society 
literature of die 196(h widi its references to a ymidi 
countetculture, even a conuacidture. But diat was diirty 
years ago. Whiu we have learned since then is diat young 
peq>le ^ iiK»e comptex, and that they take a miu:h nuHe 
differentiated and discriminating view of isst^ and the 
opinicms of odiers. We have learned diat yoimg people 
listoi to dK^ (Hh^ peq)le whom diey think know s.-mi^- 
diing about a particular topic. And so in m^rn of 
hairstyle, dress, choice of music, m how loud to piiy the 
music, who kiM>ws tnm abou! diese topics? Certainly noi 
parents; and U should not surprise us diat young people 
listen to Iheir peers on these subjects. But when it conies 
to issues diat are inoie basic and, I think, are time impor- 
tant-siKh as auitiuies, beliefs, ami values-^ diese more 
critical subjects young p^le listen to their parents. 

A limibOTnan*s daughter, fK>w a statistical clerk in an 
insurance office in Seattle, tlK>ught back to her high school 
days, then commented: ''EiKouragement from hon^ is so 
vital. Parental enthusiasm can ma^e or Ircak a letui-^er. 
The schools cannot r^lace the family.*" 

Youth and Parents. In his classic book. Changing 
Youth in a Changing Society, Dr. Michael Ruttcr of Har- 
vard University says the foltowing: 

Taken together, the findings from ali 
studies... indicate itm ^lescents still tend to 
turn \o dieir ]wents for guidaiKe on i^ncipies 
and on major values but locA more to their peers 
in terms of interests and fashicms in clothes, in 
leisure ^tiviti^, and otho* you'ii-OTiented pur- 
suits. 

R utter later concludes: 

Young pec^le tend both to ^are dieir parents* 
valu^ on the major issues of life and also to turn 
to them (cff guidance on most majcK concerns. 
The concept diat |:mn;nt-child alienation is a 
usual feature of adolescence is a myth. 

One of die great uagedies of our day is it^ the 
influence parents have on dieir children is so greaUy un- 
derestimated and misunderstood. Our generation of 
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psents has been psyched out We've been duped We've 
been told and rea^ that there is a genexMkm gq> out there . 
that our kids (b>n't listen to as. and we parents have come 
to bel»ve A, And so we throw *j|> our hamis and (k> Uttte 
MX becmise our kids ikm't listen to us Imt becrase we 
bdkve the myth that they don't listen. And by abA&doning 
seik»is efiofts toccmunomcate with tton, we leaw diem 
wid»m advice and wittKWt guidSKe in a wcaM ditf in- 
oe-isfflgly lequirN ih^ ^ tn^ dedaras. My hc^ is 
ihM tofby's paroits will recc^uze antfl sinmisly the 
infli»ice they have on dieir sons' d»ighttrs' caeer 
(tecisions ml will use thtt mfluence ccm^vwtively. 
To ignrae ttw nde of parents in the career (tevekqmiem 

process is lo ctaiy what fifty years of amlyatg child aid 
youth deveiopn^t have taught us. Evoi if kIkwIs h»i ^ 
resources with which to meet yming people's career 
guidance needs, tes^t^rs and counselcH^ caniKH replace tlw 
primary influence parents have an their children's career 
plans. 

A thiny-year-old bact^lf^ from PonUnd. Or^on, 
works as a guard for ciiy/couniy govcmmenL He told us 
that Y» thinks pvents stould be tnon invol>^ "I believe 
te£K:hers and administrators diould go to extr^mlin^ 
lengdts to ensure that paroits becon» actively involved in 
their children's ediKatioi. Without c(»i«i5tent encourage- 
msni and an occasicHial kick in ifre Imtt at Iwme. the best 
teaciwrs and all the hardware in tl» wcwrld will not foster a 
positive attittide tc«v^ education in the majority of stu- 
dents?" 

Parent's Must Prepare 

ii parents arc lo be effective career advisers for their 
children, tlwy roust prepare themselves. 

Today's parents arc poorly informed about the career 
option^ 'ivailable lo young people. In addition, many 
parents «re plagued by their own career inKscuriiiw. They 
are tiying to son. ihuigs out for themselves, to say nothing 
of wOTiying about the career pnAlcms their sons and 
daughters fac£. 

It's a different world of worii out there than when 
parents made their first career decisions. A quarter of a 
century ago. a fatl^r c«ild still tell his son: "One thing 
about being a farmer. Johnny, they can i^vw take the land 
away firom you." But say that to an Iowa farmer today. 
Fertilizers, pesticides, herbicides, hybrid seeds, 
mechanization, automation, un;»oved farm management 
practices. ini«nationalization of markets, and bi(»echnol- 
ogy have char scd all thaL A quarter of a century ago. a 
mother could soil tell her daughter "One thing about being 
a stenographer. Haiey those big shots will always need 
somebody lo write ihetf tetters." But tell that to a Houston 
executive today. Dictation equipment and then word 
processing change all of that 

Today, most entry level positions arc in the fast food 
industry. B^ck when mc«n and dad made their ftfst carew 
decisions, McDonaWs was still working on its fust billion 
hamburgers. But today. McDonalds has fraiKhises in more 
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than a dk^ira diffo^t ccmmrk^ aiut as I write tl^ 
Ave Sovtefs tm in training A Hamburger Univeisity mtt* 
siite (tf QiicQgo to qien the largi^ fkanch ise in the w<»id 
five blocks of Red Squaie. How many burgers have 
been sok."? ^'BUlions and bUUcms'' the gotden arches adver- 
tise. Today's young pecqte Uve in a diffeiem wc^d. 

When the first U. S. census was ccmducied te^ than 
two humtod yews tte craw idcers classifted w«^ 
imo iluee mi()v groufis. Bito a porscHi wm 
or in tHisfliess, in manitfidturing. Bm how man^ 
tkwis used to cla^fy wortos in ite last census 
than 30,000! Remember that the next time you ask your 
daughter wt^to^ she*s figund wx what ste grants lo do 
with ter life, It*s longer a siropte matt^ to c1kx)% a 
career, specially when you're stilt a teoiager m the oui- 
si(te of the labw f(Hce looking in. 



Part of the problem today's young people face 
is the dUemma of choosing from so many dif'^ 
ferent occupational possibilities and from so 
many different ca reer preparation options. 

Today's young people have the luxisy of cfKJOsing not 
only from an sUnnidamre of new occupaticmal pc^ibiKties, 
but they can also dtmosc from mcMe career prqiraration 
options than ever before, Panof the problem today's young 
p^le (xe is the dilonma of choosing from so many 
dif fcrmt occu{»ti(Hial pc^bilities and frmi so many dif- 
ferent career prei^rattoi cqKions. Today's possibilities in- 
clude ocxupatkmal training in the military, nontraditkmal 
education [m>gram$« industry sponsored training and 
educaii<»i« educaticm/iiKlustry cooperative programs, and 
hands-on-training propams to say nothing of addit. jnal 
schooling in comfR^l^sive universities and graduate 
schools, traditicmal and q)ecialized colleges, technical col- 
leges, community colleges, business schools, uadc 
schools. im)imetary and pnvate public schools. 

Choosing a career and a career preparation strategy 
can be like grandmother taking her three-year-old 
granddaughter to the ke cieam slK>p with the jwxMnisc: 
"You can have any kind of ice oeam you want" Two hours 
laiCT, the three-year-old siill can't decide between choco- 
late, chocolate fudge and chocolate goo. 

Credentials. We live in a crcdeniialing society in 
which the marketability of degrees has decreased while the 
dollar value of ceitificatcs las incrcaswl Thai is evident in 
estimates that there may be as many pcqrfe enrolled in 
irKiusUY-sponsored training programs today as there arc 
prople enroll^ in all collcj^ and universities combinuJ- 
roughly 12.5 million in each. Today, four times as many 
institutions offer cmificat^ as Uiere are institutic^s thm 
offa degrees, and that makes today's career ctecisions all 

more complex. 

Educators ha^ a bias. They look at education from an 
educator's point of view. Educators are ccmconcd about 
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wtua young peopte sfc^Mikl learn, what tlK^ db « (to mA 
Xesm, bow subj^t anas can be taug^ mcRt effk^tly, 
ho w 10 motivate sDideMs, mid ibe like. Tb^ 
impcmam perspectives to tte eductfional process. 

Bitt the wwM of wafc-|m»pective emjAyyeis, p^- 
scmi^ ofTtcOT, manageimnt leams^ and project mmi^rs- 
have a Uttte diffoient view erf whtt edi^ia«m is aU 
Fitm dienr parq)ective the wmk world 
who ^eet a certain set ot rocpuramiHs, U kxAs id 
ediK:^km ibkI fiaining tnjOtoiims tosi^ 
Tlw wi»k worid uses crodemkb, ctegrees ami ceitifka^ 
as shothamt codes with which to scat oiu prospeoive 
emptoyee& As I explain boer, sdioc^ »Kt tiaai^ 
ikms'*braml*d»irim)diK:ts, "stamp" them in the same way 
ihat the butcher stamps his imxfaicts in the meat cmmter. 
Employers who shop fx employeef* kxA m. the l^ls till 
they TvxA what U^^ie k>dcing f(^. Credoit^ in the icsm 
of <^iee$ and certificates make die sorting (micess run 
smoodily. 

From a young person's point (rf v^w, cititentials are 
die magic keys that open doons. Employers son out 
prospective emptoyees "(m paper" to con^ up with a siKm 
list diat t}»y may (tockte to intmiew, Hua mak^ crecfen- 
uals« degrees and cettificmes, critically impcmantas tSoxn- 
ways to the labor fwce. It means that young p^le must 
decide not only what Urn of wori( they wish lo pur^ they 
also have lo decide tmw to qualify frar that Une oi work. 

Today's caroo* decisions involve choc^ng b(Mh an 
occupation and a career preparatim strategy; and if pamts 
are to be effective career advisers fcK* their children, they 
must prepare themselves fcM* both. 

Carter GuUkmce. Unfortunately, tte way our society 
goes about die business of career guidance ha^*t kept 
pace. The way we go about career guidance goes to 
a book wriuen by Frank Parsons in 1909 titled Choosing a 
Vocation. In his book. Parsons laid out a simple Uiree-^ 
process for choosing a career. The fissi step w^ to discover 
your interests and abilities. The seccml step was to learn 
all you can about occui^ons. And die third lOep was lo 
match your interests ami alnlit^ with occu|»tional char- 
acterlstics-*'tn^ reasoning,** Parsons called it 

We*ve built industri^ around each one of the diree 
steps Frank Parsms told us to follow. Discover your inter- 
ests and abilities? That*s what measurement is all about, 
die inteiest invenu^ries aiKi apdtude tests. The Kuders, the 
HairingtonO'Shcas, die Strong-Campbells and a lot of 
oibcr people, they're all working on step one. The secmd 
step w^ to learn ail you can about occupations. Today 
diere are ^c»es of publishers wto advenise sotic kind of 
an occupational refereiKe hook. The bocA {Mibliidiers, 
diey*re working on step tvi^. Match your interests and 
^iiities with occupational char^teristics, the ^tn^ reason- 
ing** part of it? That^s what die coun^Ung enterprise is all 
about Counsetors point people to die measurement and 
assessment instruments, on d^ cMie hand, and to the oc- 
cupational and career preparation resources, on the other 
hand. Ttey'rc working on step diree. 



B€^^Pun»m. Tte problem is tlM the ciueer coun- 
seling otteqnise hisn*t gcm^ ve«y Cmr b^imi dm thrK-' 
aep (Rocess die fNist eighty years, tlmi^ I neetbi't 
rraiml you tlmt thii^ aCT*t aU tlw smifde anynu»^ 
duee-^ sum^ may haw been emx^ m 1909, wlr^, 
FtBXik I^arsms wrote his book. It may haw beoi eiv^igh 
bef«e die Mocfel A FcMd, befim die arplane, the die 
rocket, aid d^ space shidtle* PSESscms* advto '^4ay Inve 
be«n atlecpiaie beftm tetevi^m, sttelUte omunumcatitm, 
luid arnqmios^ U may have beoi oira^ bdcm unemi^ 
n^t r^s d 10 ukI 12 poncent, befoie youdi tmemptoy- 
mem rates three tiroes that high and before at-risk, 
in^<ity, mimnty ycNidi c^iqdoymrat rai^ five aiul six 
times dm high. But Parsons' three ^qps and die imhistries 
diat have grown up mHuid ttem arm*temHig^ today* 



// isnU enough for loday^s j^ung j^ple to 
know what they wmt to do. Their choices 
have to be hased on availabie options, not on 
some outmodedf frontier mentality that 
anybody can Ife anything they want to Ik. 



It isn't enough for today *s ycnmg people to know wh^u 
they want to do. Their choices have to be based on available 
options, not on scMne outtnoded, fronoer natality Uiat 
anybody can be anything diey warn to be. Today's young 
people have to know where the empk>yment oppc^nities 
are and how the labor market expau^ and contr;»cts in 
response to population and labw (ofcc changes. 

It isn* t oiough (c^ today 's young people to know about 
occupations, die lines of work that might inters than. 
Today's young people also have to know about indus^es, 
die bn^d fields of activity diat engage emptoyers, and 
whetl^ the fcmunes of particular industries are rising w 
falling. 

It isn't enough fw today's yoing people to decicte on 
an occu|>ational career. Today's young people also have to 
decicte on a car^ i^i^r^OT strategy. On die one hand, 
a high sctool diploma niay no longer guarantee a good job. 
On die other hand, college is not the only way to pre|^ 
for a careo-. Indeed, it may not be tl^ best way to prepare 
for a labor market in which one of four workers is already 
ovcrcducated and underemployed. 

Today*$ young people Imve to know tow to make 
intelligent and responsible (teciskms about both occupa- 
tional careers and careo-prqiar^on opticms. They need to 
leani how to make career (tecisions because diey will be 
making car^ deci^cms every three or four years over their 
forty-five year work hisu^cs. 

Parents Need Resources 

If parents are to ^vise il^ir children about careers, 
they need programs and materials with which to work. 
That's what this book is all about. The goal is to help 
parents help their children choose careers. 

hi 
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I learned from my own ^ riencc as a |arcni that I 
hs^ "to get my wet u^ihef if I to help my children 
choose careCTS, I recognized ih^ I leecfcrian «ganized ami 
systontfk: ^^F^noach. It hiKl to iX>m the imponoit ba^. 
The information h^ tt) be accmte z^i up «) date. U had 
to be int^^ting. U had to be iNactk:al. Ami it had to be 
down to eaith and usable. 

I became int^ested in ycHing pec^te's caneftrs fc^ 
personal rea«»«, net only ft»r pn^^orad reasons. WIrai 
my iAii^ scMi ttnwJ sixteen I wanted to help him think 
through his career possibilities, like most imrcnts do. I 
knew the r^arch on young propte*s career (tevelqmient. 
I was familiar with tl^ s&'.dies that show the importance of 
{^ntal influeiKic on ywmgstcr's c»m decisions. My 
own research stowed the same Uiiiig. Yet, like a lot of oUw 
paren LS, I was uncertain about how to use my influence 
consuiictively with my oldest son. 

I foUowad my ac^^mic instiiKts and m^Kie some trips 
to &^ library, went to the book store, even did a com- 
puterized literature search. All of those efforts ackled up to 
very little because there was little available to help parenu? 
help their children choc^ careers. "Necessity is the mother 
of invcniionr my father was fend of saying, especially 
when he had a chore for trvt to do that I thought was too 
hard or would take too long, and iHxess 7 describes tin: 
ongin of this book. I wrote it out of no ^ssity. I needed 
maicri:u that I could use with my own children. T vc hoped 
that other parents and young people could bcT^fit, too, and 
indications are that they have. 

This book is the primary infonnaiion source for a 
companion program named ^Today's Youth and 
Tomorrow's Careers." That program is now in it's fourth 
cdiuon and is used extensively by parents through high 
schools, youih orcnni/ations and churches across ihc 
country. 

The acceptance that the book and program enjoy 
doesn't mean thai we have solved the youth career-choice 
problem. We haven*t. And it docsnH mean that the book 
and program is perfect It isn't, though we do keep working 
on It to nvke it the best we can. The ^ccpiancc that parents 
have 2»\en the book and jrogram simply means that there 
is a iKcd out there and these materials meet that nc«d. It 
means that parents respond to (^5p(»tunitics 10 leam how 
to help ihcir children cho»>se careers. It also means that 
counselors will use prognuns that help ihem use their 
uaining. their expertise ard the information they have at 
iher fingenips to multiply their effectiveness. 

rhc book and program focus on the dual roles of 
parcn's and counselors. Parents have the most influence on 
ihctf sons* and daughters' car^r plans, and counselors 
have the expertise, the information, and the resources that 
parents and young people need and can use 10 make intel- 
ligent and responsible career decisions. The materials 
enable parents and counsclOTS to work together to help 
young people choose careers. 
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Alk)w me to say a bit more about about Today's Yc^th 
and TomcMTOw's Carers. Tlicn FU explain how I organize 
dus bode and how ycHi can get the most out of it 

Todays s Youth and Tonorrow^s Careers 

Today's Youth aiKl Totkotow's Caxten is a two-step 
{TOgram. CounselcHS first attend a training >i^vkshop to 
r^eive car^ infmmatkm and to team how 10 teach 
parents to use their infltience ccmstnciively with their sons 
2»d daughters. 

Counseled te^h parents now things have changed 
since parrots entered their own careers. Counsek>rs teach 
parent, how to think dbtMi today 's wwk world, ^bout what 
occupational tnfcHination is available and how to use it 
The second half of die program tesM:hes parents about 
career preparation options. Parents Icam not only about 
today's iKlditional schooling options Init also about "earn- 
ing while leamutg possibilities" including a{^nticeshtp$, 
occupatiorml training in the military, and industry training 
and education programs. When parents find out what 
resources arc available to help today's young people 
choose careers, their response tends to be one of two things. 
Either they say: *I wish we'd ha^^ h^ that when I was a 
kid;*' or they ask: "Has my son or daughter been in here 
yet?" I've t^ver met a high ^hool principal who didn't Um 
that kind of enthusiasm cmiing out of tlKJ carco* center. 

Today's Yixith and ToihOTOw's Careers cstablidics 
counselOTS as car^ experts and teachers. It identifies 
counsek>rs in their local communities as people who have 
^cess to die best information about occupational careers 
and career preparation possibilities. TTw program gets 
parents involved. It lyings parents into \hc carca centers 
10 work with ibrAr sons and daughters. Today's YouJi and 
Tomorrow's Carcers is a tool that helps panrnts help ihcir 
children choose careers. 

Laser-Beam Mousetrap. I have an advertisement in 
my files. Someone <zm it to me. It's for a laser- beam 
mousetrap. It s (hic of those g;idgcts lor the executive who 
has everydiing. , 

The laser-beam mcusetnp works Uke this. The con- 
iraption is a plain, ord'riary mousetrap, a board with a 
spring on it But the spring on the laser-beam mousetrap is 
lied down with a liu. : piece of <:i:mg, a piece of fish line. 
Also, there is an electee eye aimed across where the trap 
holds the cheese. And. of course, the laser-beam mousetrap 
has a laser beam. 

When the furry, little bundle of peace and joy tippy- 
Iocs up to the cheese, the mouse interrupts the eye beam, 
and the eye beam triggers the laser beam. But die laser 
beam doesn't zap the mousc--noihing that gross! The laser 
beam bums off the string Uiat holds down the spring, and 
snap! Wham-o! You've got him! Right in the laser-beam 
mousetrap. 

The laser-beam mousetrap is just like the spring- 
loaded traps you can buy fcH^ less than a buck a pair at 
K-Mart. But the laser-beam mousetrap differs frcMn the 
K-Man trap in three ways. First of all, die laser-beam trap 
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has an eve beam. Secomi, the la^-bemn irap has a laso^- 
beam. And third, the laser-bean nKMisetrqi has an tonesi 
to goodness pice tag of Hfteen-humfred dollars-)^, 
S1«S00! Hie laser-beam mousAi?? is simply the smc old 
K-Mart tr^ with seme fancy gadgets so&ched 

Getting paiaits involved in helping tteir sot':* mi 
dmighters choose careers is ncx a lara^-beam mc^i^trap. 
Ifsnoi the same old stuff rehashed Focusing ot parents is 
a different ap[soKh to the tmsin^ ctf helping young 
people cho(^ careers. U*s a strategy thai tradition^ career 
qudance igmH^es. 

Parent Preparation 

This book is ikh an efToit to oreme aiK>iha' guidance 
system, but it is an effoit to take the best infoimation 
available and to put it to woit okkc effectively. 

Over the years I have attemted many naticml conven- 
tions icx career counselors, Nit I am remiml^ of the first 
one I ever attcncfed. I walked through the exhibition hail 
where hundreds of booths foitured career materials all 
shapes, colors, (tescriptiOTS, and kinds. The exhibits were 
heavy with promotional gimmicks. S(Hne were computer 
driven. Others wctc based on films ot vklcos. A few were 
self-scoring* Many were available foar tte first time in 
papeit£K:k. Still oth^ were packaged in piidc and purple 
three-ring binders. Forgive me. Lord, but I ttought I 
stun;oted ^loss a circus. 

I listened carefully to the conversations between 
buyers and sellers. The promoters emphasized how easy 
the programs were to use, how handy 'hey were, how nice 
they hx)ked, how liulc sp^^e they took on the book shelf, 
how many young peopte counselors coukl procc^ in an 
hour or so, and, of course, attractive purchasing plans. But 
seldom did I tear information about tK)w accurate the 
material was, whether the system was valid, or if anybody 
knew whether the program worked. In all too many cases 
what was pushed, polished, and pnm'oted was aiK>ther 
laser-beam mousetrap, the same old spring-loaded board 
with some newfangled attachments and a fancy i^ce tag. 



Parents have to spend at least as much time 
helping their children choose careers as they 
spend planning their next two week vacation. 



The fact is that most career programs arc based on the 
same information that is readily available from the Depart- 
ment of Labor at a modest cost Tit put you on to that 
bargain buy in a later chapter. One oi my goals is to put 
parents back in the (triver's seat and to point them to the 
best resources for doing the driving. My intent is to give 
parents a way to do a better job of advising their children 
about careers. 

But if parents are to take charge, they must prepare 
themselves. TT^y can't sit b^Krk and be chocrlc^crs or 
grandstand fans. Parents have to spend at least as much 
lime helping their children choose careers as they spend 



planning their r^xt two week v^:atkHi. This book gives 
psucnts a map of tte options ]^mng pec^le have for cIk)os* 
in; an occupation aiid choosing a careo^ prej^uation 
sLrUiegy. 

Whafs Ahead 

Now dmt you km>w "where Vm coming firom,'' let me 
explain how I (organize this book. 

I divicfe tl^ bock into km pms. E&A pan ends with 
a sectim on ''What Piutms Can Do** and a sectira of Uie 
Carra^ Exploia&ons Wcxtbocdc that applies to tti^ material 
covered* The workbcok helps young people son CHtt tteir 
career t^ons and le^hc^ ihcm how to raake career 
decisicms. 

Part 1 gives backgrouml infcmnation to help parents 
unctei^tand the w<^td of w(^ in which today*$ young 
people must find their careers. It reviews majOT pqnilmbn 
and labw fon^ change diat afrer4 Uiday*s career choices 
and explains how the wcHid ctf w(Kk hs& changed since you 
and I may have entered it a quarter of a century ago. It 
explains ix)w society processes ycmnf peopte, how it lines 
them up witii ap{m)i»iate occupations, and how society 
discriminates against females and racial minOTities. It out- 
lines how {^uents influence their children ami stimmariz^ 
what 30-year oki young adults say about the problems they 
had making career decisicms and entering the labor force. 

2 focuses on the work world. It points out how 
work is central to the rest of life and introdt»xs important 
concepts for thinking about careers. Part 2 provides 
employment projections fw industries and majw occupa- 
tional groups. U explains where to find and how to use 
^ditiofial information on occupational careers* 

Part 3 is the first of two parts on career preparation 
options. Pan 3 covers the educational options young people 
have. It discusses college (HOgrams mi weighs the out- 
comes of a college ediK:ati(»i, m the one hand, and 
vocational preparation j^grams on the other. It explains 
where to get mcHe information on additional sctooling 
possibilities and discusses college costs and financial aid. 

Part 4 ^ifts attention to earning- while-learning career 
prcfmration options, Tl^sc include apprenticeships, in- 
dustry training and education programs, and occupational 
uaining in the military. It discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, 

A short Epilogue follows Part 4, as do Nours that 
include citations for each chapter 

Concluding Thoughts 

Two ^ditional themes are woven in and out of the 
chapters that follow. They are critical to (t^ success of 
involving parents in helping young people choose careers. 
Permit me to conctucfe this Inuxxluction by defining those 
ifK:mes more clearly. 

The first is a que^on: Who (kicidcs? Who decides 
your son*s or daughter's career? Putting parents back in 
charge of their sons' and daughters' career plans doesn't 
mean that Mom and Dad should decide for son or daughter. 
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Yet, ihe reaiitks are thtt diocKii^ B C8im ciii be fniAim- 

ii^, and sorting out career {nqnunKkm m^^sa can be 
ejqiensive. Some wag has saki that for every (mUem there 
is always sraiebody with a simple solution and b's iBually 
wxoRg! When it con»s to choosing a career, there me 
neiilKr qukk and dirty stdiitons nor nu^mU fonntdas. 
Ttoe Sit only practkai ^qvoadm md nannabfe seps 
thai parents and yoang pe^e can together. 

The ste|S arc outlined in the Caeer Exptorations 
Wwkboct Taken toother, the Wcakbook teaches young 
pec^ "how* to make carrer decisions. It divides die 
career-choice jsocess into mara^raUe steps. Each step 
inovides diffoem wa^ to anrive itt a cBcor decmcMi. 

Our stms and daui^ters mua m^ tteir own decisions 
just IS we had to make ami live with am (teisions. Thm 
doesn't mean diat we set diem adria Too miKh of dial has 
alieady been Ame. But it dues <wt parmts* advisory role 
in im^per^tive. It is lux f<v us to imsh. pul]« 
ihreaicn, or cajole our sons and daughters into anydiing. 
Career choice is dieir decision, not ours. Our>)b is to give 
ttem the best iKlp we can: iKip lUKlerst^ dieir 
inters^ and lab(M--fn^^ realities; l^p Uem s(»t (»tt dieir 
caieer-pieparatirai c^tms; and give than die fireetbxn to 
make their own decisi(»is. 

Young people need lo be coached. It's dieix ball game, 
not ours. Our job is to help d^m crane iqi widi a game plan, 
explain die play opti(»is, telp dwm anticip^ aiKl evaluate 
die possiMe consequences, and make »ire diey umtostand 
die rules of Jie game. It's always dieir ball game, not ouis. 

Who decides? They do. 

Starting Ovtt. There may be no quick answer to your 
XMi's daughter 's career search, and there may i^ver be 
a perfect solution. To diink ttat d» qiKSthm of career 
choice is settle ostct and for all is to retreat to die old- 
fashioned idea dial people choose a career for life. Thai's 
the way we used to diink about it-once a carpenter, always 
a caipenter-but U's ikh die way thinps arc today. The 
average length of stay on a job in the U. S. labor force is 
less dian five years. That means dial today's wjrkers wiU 



change jt^ seven, dght, « nine dmes over dwa- work 
histories. T1»y need to lean how to make in^gem and 
respi8»ible deciaons. which n^ais stmebody hK to teadi 
them. The sooner we teach than, die sotoict and kmger 
they can benefit firor* knowing how to make career 
decisitms. 

We live in a forgiving society. People zm change jobs 
and Stan over. They need iKit be stuck. Tbey can always go 
back 10 schodl or fgA new truning. True, d» qMxms 
foreclose as we grtofate", but we ddsiasittsed to remember 
that onss young people stiO have time and they still have 
a^/^tm. They have an wivantage. They am change their 
minds withMU jet^iardizing dirar retiienm^ (sograms. 
They can nnke mistakes. Hiey can always start over. It's 
one of die benefits of living in a free society. Let diem-in- 
deed, help ihem-play out their opticas. 



Today's workers wiU change pbs seven, 
eight, or nine times over their work histories. 



The end re^t may be some pes»:e of mind f(M^ parents. 
not what comes wluui a j(A is finished or, ((x dim matter, 
when a ^ is well dooc, but die sadsfactitHi that conws 
from having done what a parent can do to assist a son or 
daughicr choose a career. The end result our sons and 
daughters will be a better understanding of dieir own 
interests and abilities, hkhc informatim abtnu dieir oc- 
cupational and career preparalitm possibilities, and some 
sense, however tentative, of how and whoe to begin. 
That's a stat. 

whole api^noKh may ccmie unglued six momhs 
later, just diree months later. What do we (to ttei? We 
pkk up dK pieces and stan ovct again. Why? Because 
young peopte n^ dl die telp d^y can get, and because 
parents have a big influence on dieir son's aiKl daughter's 
career decisions. 

What better reasons are diere dian dial? 



Career Explorations Workbook 



Each pan of die book ends with suggestions and 
activities for what parents can do. These include a Careo- 
Explorations Workbook for parents to use widi dieir 
children. The Workbook takes young people dirough 
decision-making steps dial help diem do two diings: 

Think dirough their occupaticMial possibilities and 
career i^eparation options. 

Teach diem "how" to make career (fecisions. 

Part 1 of the Workbook helps young people develop a 
list of occupational possibilities to diink about Part 2 helps 
them gadier and evaluate information about the occupa- 



tions di^ interest diem. Pans 3 and 4 relate to career 
preparation. Part 3 explains where to find and how u> gel 
information {dmut adliticmal schooling possilnlit^ Pan4 
shows what infcmnmion is availabte nhont earning while 
learning OfMkHi:^ apfsenticeships. industry training and 
educatkm programs, occupauoial training in die military, 
and full-tinw work following high school. 

All young peopte are not ^ d^ san^ pl^ in dieir 
dunking about careen.. Some, often dw olcter an&&, will be 
ready to complete all four pans of die Career Explorations 
Workbook. Odiers may not be as far along in dieir dunk'ng 
and may get stalled before completing it. If dial happetis. 
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set the W(^book fw a few weeks. Come to it 
later. 

S<mie wc^*t re^icmi aU. As the itolier (tf time s(»^ 
I know ite £m$trBls»i and srase te]|de»Bie^ parents 
sOTietinira feel wheo their »ms and daughters ifcm*t 
respcmd. It cam be iiritsoiiv, as initaii% as anydiii^ I 
know, Wten he was yotm^t my oldest scni had a four- 
wheel-drive vehk:te with stereo spcdms wired to tte gills. 
Mem thim (mra wheded that tei^tydlow di^^ 
to tte sutwbs after U RM* 60anips crfsoo^ 
ing feu blm^ ("half bl»e," te says). But my lespectd^te 
pre- ai^poaietirsno^ good fr^Nis and i^i^b^ hit the 
siK± at teast a half-hmir earlier. Do you ^ij^x^ I ccxUd get 
this gei^tioiml time-2(»^ differcmx acrms to my own 
fksh and bkxxl? No way! 

But ttere is anoth^ side to the story, a word of 
encouragement that needs to be told. For all their 



he»laches ami heamu^tes, parents really (to have the big- 
gest kH^-tenn tnfliKroe on tteir chil(btm wtm it cmMs 
to ctocmi^ a caneer. This bocdc will te^i paraits imcfasr- 
stmd how ioe^en:ise ttat tnflum^ w^y. 

lYie Caieer Expk]9Bti(»» Wodtbocdc gives a 91^^ 
(tf wteit yoimg peq;rie are m dieir thinking todiy. Thesr 
thinking may change six rocmths finom now m xmi week; 
bm tte procedims ft^ mddng a career ctK^ rem^ 
same. Y(mng people can foltow tte same ficM* clarify- 
ing tteir tfiiiddng in tte fimin^ It is tmpoitam t^ 
and daughters faKW whtt mfcmnaticm is available ami 
whm itey uin get good iiJbnniUxm. 1lie goal (rf'th^ 
is n« only to telp paitats point tteir scms and daughim 
in a certain career direction, but dlso to (each young people 
how to make career (tecisions. 
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Things Have Changed 



Whtt do ytm want to be whm ycm gjmm vpT We 
this qittstkH) ctfUiUe boys fircm tte ttn^ 
are big ^KHigh to walk ami old okh^ to talk. 
More and more we*it asking little girls too* 

IVs a tough question. And when we hear their 
answers-yesterday a police offtcer. today a sunken 
treasure ^veng^« tcmonrow a nuximrycte stmt rkter-we 
realize thm our children seem to be living in a diffaent 
world. They are. 

Our sons and daughters will always live in a diflerem 
wOTld. We hope that by tl^ time they leave high school 
tl^y will have shed their TV fantasies, will have their ket 



cm the gnmiKl ^ tl^ heids srrewed on straight, and that 
they will be a little more realistic about things. But mwe 
realistic ^)Out what? Abmittte wotKI yf^^sv^ in when we 
were tteir a^? Or dixmt the wwld ttey will be pan of 

lOTIOTOW? 

Chomng a career involves young people in a decision 
alxnit tow ttey will fit into a changing wcrld. But what is 
chat ^i^d like? And how is it changing? In this chapter I 
examii^ chwges in two areas that com:^ us. I ^etch 
majt^ pofnilmiOT chan^ that aff<^ the labor market and 
outlii^ how the labfn force is changing too. 



Population Changes 



Tte U.S. population is changing; and populaiicm 
trends, more than anything else, affect tl^ cascex oinkms 
our young people have. How lai *he populatkm is, its rate 
of growth due to births and immigTZfim and mortality, 
changes in the age soiK:mre of the pcqmlation, changes in 
race and geiuter composition, and migration patterns all 
affect consumer buying and, therefore, demands for 
workers in the production of goods and delivery of ser- 
vices. 

Population Growth 

The first U.S. census was held in 17^, two hundred 
years ago, and fewer than four million people were 
counted. The country was young. Half t)^ pc^ulaticm was 
underage sixteen. Famtl^s were large. Almost half had six 
family members and a fourth had at least eight. 

Our country*s population increased dramatically over 
tte years that foltowed: 

5 million by 1798 

10 million by 1822 

SO million by 1880 
100 million by 1915 
200mUlionby 1969 

On January 1, 1989 our population stood at 247 mil- 
lion people-and we're still growing. In 1970 we averaged 
57.5 persons per square mile. In 1980 we averted 64 
persons per square mile. By the year 2000 we will average 



72 persons per square mile, and our population will be at 
least 285 million. 

AlttKHigh the U. S. population is growing, the rate of 
growth wtU be sk) wer ova the next decade than it has been 
ovo^ the past two decades. Because pqnilation growth will 
slow, labw f<Hce £^wth will also stow down. The labor 
force increased about 35 percent frrni 1970 to 1985. but 
from 1985 to 2000 it will grow only half as fast. 

Growth Tnmt. We've beoi growing as a nation* but 
the soun^ ami extent of that gnn^th h^ been varied and 
unevCT over time. Most ri^laiioi changes since the turn 
of the century have been due to changing I irth rates. Rrst 
ttere was a lengthy perk)d of mocte^a growth ( 1909 - 1^5). 
Then the spectKular growth of the baby bomi occrred 
{1947 - 1964). More recently (since 1965), the majority 
culuue birth rate has been negative, iMit the pc^laiion has 
grown due to immigratim and high minority birth rates. 
Conskier the following birth rate changes that comprised 
the baby boom: 

For thiny-'sevai years, 1 909 - 1 945, the avaagc 
numbo- of births per year was 2.7 millioa But 
in 1957 it w^ 4.3 million! That^s a sudden 
increa^ of 60 percent* 

For eleven consecutive years, 1954 - 1%4, 
more than four million babies were bom each 
year. 

For sevent^n years, 1947 - 1964, women 
averaged more than three babies c^h. 
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Fcff twenty years, 1946 - 1965. Ilie iramber (tf 
Innltt minuted 19 by 50 peicenL Sockay Mktod 
seventy-six mBkm peqjte to ll» pcq»kttkm, 
(iKHC people m those imtetcoi yem ttan the 
total imrober atbted over tbe first hunifanl years 
of oiff nsdkm's histon^! 

How many pec^te were bora dming the baby boom? 
Suppose thM over a fifteen-year period three cmimrks the 
siag of Canada packed lymdawvedkito the United Statts, 
That's tte size trf the bsby boo«a-4iBte times as mmy 
peopte as the tomlpqpalanon erf Cfflada. That comparison 
gives you an ictea of die impxa. d» fa^ bomn had and 
ccmtinues to have <H) the tebormarto (Figure 1:1). 

Figun U. The baby boom (1947 - 1964) in himrkoi 
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^^0^0 ^oao isao ««mk> io«o «9n» ^mo ^om> 

Equally impcmant is the faa that the baby bocmi was 
precected ^ fdtowed by periods of depie^^i bhth mes . 
First, there weie fifteen years of vmy low birth thra 
(wo<^des of very hi^ birth rates, and then the l»by lm!» 
carted* By the inid-197Qs the number of binhs dmppt^ 
back from wdl over foiir milhim to three miUi^ 
The average number of babies bom per wtman 6x€^ipcd 
from 3 to 1.7. tower than it's ever been. Tte rate and 
number have l^ld fairly cmsisit at ttose leveb evor auce. 
We are not now re{mxliK:ing oursehres as a society. 

Where We FU 

How do we parents ami cm ycHingsters fit into tho» 
trends? Most parents of today's high school as^ childrm 
are in tte 40 to 50 yea^-oki tMBckeLThm means ttey were 
probably }xm esth& befcm at tte v^ beginning of the 
baby boom, sometime arcnrnd 1940 and 19S0. Clmicn are 
those parents didn ' t feel the population crush ttot folloi^^ 
MoA l^rents today's high school students were bom just 
at^ad of the baby boom. 

And what aboiU today's hi^ i»:hooI ^ii^tents? They ' re 
pan of the baby bust period that followed* tte ye^ after 
the baby boom when birth rates tumbled. The point is that 
both today's f^nts and young people were bom dtuing 
periods of depressed birth rates, but in between there was 



a pofwlaiimi exi^on and thai occisToice has ^ 
effect on today's ar^ tcNmnow's careo* c^KicMia. 

Afily JiMni Eelmes. Tht hsty boom is a vivkl ex- 
umf^ (k how binh «id pcqnibiion uends affect 
careeia. 

FD|niltfk)ii pft^liciois esqiecied a growth ^|Hiit y/huk 
the GIs came htxi^ ater die war. In the 1940$ scmHi 
prodided ilia aatmi wmM revh 157 millioQ pec^le 
by 1970, but by 1970 it reached ^miUton and was still 
gfowmg ai dKMtt 2 mil^ pec^ per year. 

Ite baby bom bora soctodsem$^x:e the day k 
smwA^ and we haven*t seen dw last iL Fim it spilted 
(Httoftheinateroitywmls and into hcKpitalhaUways. 
it overociwded danrooms »Mi fenced sdwols into tem- 
pcmffy tniikli^s. Expmditiiies frarpuMic sctooling nearly 
tri|^<hff]^Ae 19SQ5.By 1970c(dle|^andumva* ues 
ocHikln't keep up with d^ growth and die baby boom 
glutted die kdior maitet 

Tte b^ bomn had (^ber Rtr|mses fc^ sociek . Fif** 
tten*to twtN«y*foiir*yearKdds typ^ly commit about 40 
percent <rf die munters, 50 peixm ctf die rapes, wnd 65 
percmt of die rcHAeri^ burglarks, Ti^ mc»e pec^te 
diere are (^thm age, die nKTO crime is expected. And that's 
wim h^)pened* Sei^iea aid eighteen y»n after die 
peak years (tf d» b^ bom, minder, rape, roMory, md 
tarocmy r^ rB»:hed aU-time highs not because pec^le 
^K&taUy bec^ne tmm evil tmt brcause there ^wre mem 
petite to do evil <toeds. The y(Hidi|nt4)l&ns of die 1970s- 
overcrowded schools, ovocrowctod ^Is, delinquency. 
Dime, and ymith tmemp!oyment'-4hat's whitt die bidiy 
boom was aU about fifkera to twemy years lat^. 

BusimMS and fte Baby Boom. What did die t^y 
boom mean fcH* busii^s? In terms of ^^e, it was lite 
CHttering a bag of potmoes but getting a wtole trucUo^l 
dumped on yew front (fcx^^qi. It was gr»i for t}K>se who 
were ready for it ItsmcHtoed the uni»iqpared, 

Ccwskb^r the styi^, di^ fads, d^ mu^c, the films, the 
jack^, die bo(Ms, d^ jewelry, die guitars, and aU odier 
novelties that woe invented, manufactined, and sold 
during die a^ of tte "hij^ncs." die "yiRpies," the TMow 
Gen^aticm,'' d» Ttpsi Generation," and Tinally the "Me 
GenoaticMi.'' The baby boomos bougiit Davy Crockett 
T-shirts, comiskin c^, and all that went with it. They 
bought mwe than SI 00 million worth of Barbie dolls and 
rel£Ued accessories, hack when $100 million dollars was a 
la of morcy. They gave us rock 'n roll. They went to 
Vietnam* diey fled to Canada, and they gathered at 
Woodstock. And they're not fmidied. 

Barbie doU is a grown up lady. She's legally ''of 
age,** old emMi^ lo buy liqiMH^ and old enough to vote. 
Barbie's manu^Kturer, die Maotel Toy Company, went on 
to build a new $37S-million-d-year industry in adult 
electrmic toys. Geiber baby food, which mce ^venised 
diat Isabies are our only business," went into life in- 
surmce. Gerber now babies the Ot^er fifties, and business 
is booming* The Wrigley Comiwiy, makos of hibble 
gum, went m to produce Freedeni chewing gum for dc n- 
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ture Cramers. Levi Stiau^ caim chii wiih a lim crfLcvi*s 
(Signed ff»^ the goy who weds a lUtte most mom in the 
seal aiKl thighs. Hospitals closed <^>sietnc aixl pediatric 
departments but expanded coronary care. And 
McDonaU's, foryesssti^ mah, tnirg^t mi Ma feetRmg 
for the nmton*s ytnn^t ffibted 1^ McMiiflfin tmal^^ 
the on-the-way-io*iirark crowd md Chkkoi ^^uggets 
fm tte cholesiQol COTSctcms. The smait nH>ney loved the 
bsby boom and still <toes, 

FDpulaiiraiesrarch»^aief(miofccmiparin^ 
boom to a python tfiat swallowed a pig. The bul^ doesn't 
gtt dige^ right away but keeps moving ttoough in rae 
big glob, Bamng World Warm, disease, foniine,(»* an act 
<rf Cod, the baby bocrni will conti.^ue spilling imo the 
hallways until it gobbles up pension md social security 
systems, makes a bli^-chip business out of retirement 
communities^ and finally returns to the hospitals frcnn 
wheiKC it canw. 



Today's and tomorrow's career opportunities 
are closely tied to the fortunes of the baby 
boom. 



The baby bocm wasnH just something that ha^^iened 
thirty or fcmy years ago, {wt cifmsi hi^CHy . It*s very much 
alive today. Iraleed, the t^by boom is driving tl« nation's 
economy. The youngest from tt^ baby boom are a(^m>ach* 
ing thiny years of a^ and the okiest are in their ir«id-f<^es. 
They are in their peak years as jmxliKrcrs and omsumers. 
Ihey aie today's trrad setters who define our ccmsumptimi 
appetites (BMWs), our life styles (DINKs, "dual income 
no kid'' couples), our attitudes (yogun), and our bdiavi(^ 
(aerobics). Today's and tCMnonow's career opportuniues 
Bit closely tied to tl^ fcmunes of the baby boom, 

Compeiitioa. The b^y boom has been and wiU con- 
tinue to be good for business, but u 's bran lough on its o vn 
generation of young people. The lar^st classes in U.f . 
history graduated from high s:hool in the late 1970ji and 
early 1980s, only a (tecade ahead of today's young peopte. 
They wanted jobs and the beginnings of careers. They 
wanted souped-up cars, stereos, leather j^kets, ghetto 
blasters, and fun money. They wanted a fair stan, like all 
eighteen-year olds do. 

But tli^re were ^ many of them that in many cases 
there wasn't enough to go around. Prqx)rtionally, there 
were fewer jote. It was difficult for young p^Ie to get the 
jcbs to cam the money to enjoy ihc young years and \hc 
gc Td life. In truth, very few baby boomers drive bMWs. 
Only 6 percent qualify for "Yuppy** status, as we have 
grown fond of labeling them. By comparison, the low 
education, low income segment of the baby boom popula- 
tion accounts for 63 percent of the baby boomers. 

As an age group the baby boom gcT^ration really 
hasn't h.id it all that good This group has already had more 
than its ^ hare of problen^.s and frusuations, and the outlook 



isnHmiy better. As they enicf their pc^empkiyn^tytss^ 
thane m still 50 percent msK of them than there w&m 
yinxikm a groenttidn alidad oi ttan and behind them. It 
wiD always be tii^t for tlH^ bsft)y bocmeis: 

WcMkor smi^ly may al^rays exceed demand. 

GresuercMnpetittcm fc^pn^iK^mis will continue. 

Inomesm^stiffi^, ^ 

Tt^ im^pects fa careo- disai^intn^nt will ccm- 
ttnuetobehigh. 

This is ncN to say that evoyihing has beoi on the minus 
siite ((ff the tad>y bocmi goneratitm* In so/m ways young 
peqpte mvex had it so good. They grew up without fev of 
polio, difrfitl^ia, ami other titfecimis diseases. Theirchan- 
ces of ^ng uioritege wei^ twke good as the chamres 
their parent had. They were raised during a period of 
natkmal prosperity and they woe nurtured in a life-style 
unknown by tteir par»«s. I%males aijoyed higher educa- 
tkmal ach^voi^ts aiul better \slxx force c^yportunities 
than ev^ befcm. Todsiy, neariy ^ million American 
wcm^ m gainfully empk>yed, and most are females from 
the bid)y boom years. Two-thirds of women bom during 
the b^y boom are vwrking. It hasn't all been bad f(»- the 
t^y boOTi gen^adon. 

Today's Youth 

Whatcvo' the eventual fate and fortune of the baby 
bocMnm, uxlay's young men and womm should fare bet- 
ter. Tte baby-boom pqmlatim bulge keeps moving out of 
tte >ray slightly ahead of Uxlay*s young people and it 
leaves emfAy duiirs behind. As we enter the 1990s young 
pet^le wiU have more elbow room in the labor market than 
did young peopte a cteoule oulier. Indeed, the peculation 
trends suggest a strcmg demand for en07-lcve] positions 
for children ci the baby*lm^ getKsration at the time they 
graduate (nm college. 



As we enter the J 990s young people will have 
more elbow room in the labor market than 
did young people a decade earlier 



The U. S. may never again be as youthful as it was in 
1970, when tl^ number of elemcmtary ^hool age children 
(ages 5 - 13) reached 37 millicm. By 1986 this group hsd 
droiq>ed to 30 millicHi. It will peak again at 34 million in 
199S, dien fluctuate between 32 and 34 million well into 
the next century. 

The high school age group reached a high of 1 7 million 
in 1970. Today it is down by a diird to 13 million. During 
ite 199<^ ite number oi >igh school age >oung people will 
slowly rise. It will be at about IS million by the turn of the 
ccnuuy. 

The population dynamics that are in motion are more 
apparent when comparisons btc made of how the numbers 
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of young people yi ^ific age groiq» have chaiged in the 
twenty years. Far example, in 1970 ihcre were 4 

mUlkm moie chiUieaof schocri age, ages 5 - 17. than adiib 

^8ges25-44.Buttodayihereare33miUi(mnioie«hiUs 

than chiklreo of schod age! 

Today's ytntih will be in a situaikxa similar to that of 

wcpaents who ware bcHu before OTM the beginning of the 

b^y boom. We ai^ieared on die sceiw when Iwih tevels 
were low. Compaed lo the b^y boimi gcr i rmkm, we "had 
it matte." 

We atteiKlal smaller classes. 

Hwre was less ctmipetiiiai to be cneerleada-. 

The football team could always use one more body 
to bowKre fflound. 

The labor market, not the labwr room, was booming. 

As we move into the 1990s dieie will be a shortage of 
ytHmg «^ers. It's already evident in dK fa^-food in- 
du^ and aipennarkets where mcMteis-^Nie-back-to- 
«^ are sming up dK>se Big Macs atd grocery cary-oia 
"boys" oe drawing social security cNxks on d» skk. 
Pt^lation changes are caning up the labcx market The 
f^qxmunitKS are thoe. 

Jtffll WerU OppomuUtUs. The baby boom wasn't 
just a big bang a few years back. That explcsi(» keeps 
echoing. The reverb^ticms remind us dial today's young 
people foltow a much larger age group that is pushing its 
way dimigh soci(^. It iweds products ami it needs ser- 
vices, and ii» (temands change over tim^. Foron^ely , diis 
n^ans fm^ our sons and dat^h^ but dK^sbt^jpt^- 
timities will be in selected areas. Young peq^ will have 
to be realtsUc. They'll have to be in touch widi die real 
world. 

Many of the Career Development Study paiticipaits 
commented on die need to be in touch widi "die real 
world." A welder urges more vocaticmal ironing: "Train 
Uiem for the real world, nm some fantasy w)^ ev»y body 
goes to college and lives happily ever-after," he told us. A 
young lady widi a master's degree in business Mhninisira- 
lion is the manager of an electric light and power utility in 
a smaa town. Her aivrcc is: "Be realistic. There is no uuspisL 
and I think we stould stop pietending Uiere is." Ami a fruit 
fanna who majoied in business put it diis way: "Work is 
hard and sometimes a Iwrden.... I^r a long time after 
college I looked for that 'perfect job.' They don't exist Life 
isn't perfect" 

Unfortunately, crying lo anticipate tomorrow's real 
world doesn't make die task of choosing a career any 
simpler. That makes it even more important to help your 
child c)KX)se a career. 

Minority Youth 

Employment prospecis will improve in die years 
aiead, but youth unempkiymcnt and problans of career 
c'loice will not disappear, diey will shift Teenage un- 



emptoynMflt. which is uauUy diree times higher dian adult 
vMrnikfyweoLy will beraiw a mimmty pit^ten; incieas- 
ingly. 

Today, about 14 perceiU of all adults in the U. S.-in- 
deed. 20 pen»it of children under age I7-are Black, 
Hispffiiic, Asian Anmican, or Amerkan Indians. In 25 of 
mir Isgessdties and nMrapolitaa seas, half a man of 
IwblkstiKtentsaemina^. By the year 2000, 42percem 
of iHdilic sdiool chikfaen will be mimHity. 

The amatitm wUh Hiqiaiitcs illustrates die point 
There are 18 miUkm American Hispanics tciday . Hispanics 
are die seomd largest minority, and dwy are increasing. 
Their number couU doobte shortly after the year 2000, if 
the Census Bureau's highest predictions arc accurate; and 
die Spwish poptilaiion would be growing by 1 million 
peis»s par year. By die year 2010, d» fraction of die 
population thtt is Hispanic could increase from 7 lo 14 
percent Were dw treml toomtini^ dtere would be 4 times 
ffi many Hispank:s by the year 2030 uidnineiimesasmany 
by die yev 2080. 

The U. S. population is expected to grow 18 percent 
by dw year 2010. If die Census Bureau's fast-growdi 
IHOjecticms are ccmrect Hispanics will iturease 133 percem 
over die san» period and wi 11 rqplace B l«;ks as tlw natkm * s 
largest minority. Conservuive piojectitms are more 
modest but even the most conservative anticipate a 57 
percent increase in the Hispanic population, three times 
higher dian Vn& g^naai ptqinilmion increase. 

Minority Unemployment 

Mint^ty young p«]|)le have always experienced 
higher unemployment rates than White adolescents, and 
die differoKre ira:re^d during die past quarter cen- 
tury. Today, unemployment rates for Black young people 
are nKxe di^ twice d» rate fw White j^di, and un- 
onploynn^t nm (ar His|^k: ytHing petn'le usually falls 
somewhere between the rates for Blacks and Whites. The 
difference in Black- White youdi m^mployment rates has 
steadily increased, ika tteoeased, $ii»:e die l9S0s. TIk 
racial difference in young peopte's imennployment rates 
increa^ si die same time tl^ there was heightened 
awanow^ of r»:ial discrimination and socKiy was ado^H- 
ing social policies to reduce the diffeieive. Ui^mployment 
rates for minoity youth increased during die Civil Rights 
era. 

Widiout a (kmbi racial discrimin^tm is a large pan of 
die problem. But odicr causes mun be ctsisidered also. The 
high imemptoyment rates of young Bl«:k5 were caused in 
part by the mass migratim of soiidiem Blacks to northern 
cites following World War U. At die time diat minwity 
young people were growing up in central cities, youth 
empkiyos were moving oau New ^owth industries di^ 
emptoy ytxing peq}Ie, »tch as fia»-food services, Uos- 
somed in die suburbs. There w^ low. sometimes negative 
employment in occupations diat traditionally employed 
young people in central citKS. For a number of reasons. 
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then, peak muiofity unemi^oymeni rues ic^ml 55 • 60 
potent in s(NTO ceniral dttes. 

Sclw^Of^p l^vpouts, Iltt^tnMyamllfmmm. It is also 
the ca» that numniks teing tess to tte labor 
oi levels d[ eduoakra astd mimiig (Tibkc 1:1), At every 
levd ite schoolii^ achkvememsitf tfe hi^iCTihaR 
those for mimfftt^ and i£RiaUy tte differracn m sot^ 
!^tmL Sdwd dn^CHtt fates for minority is es^^ecially 
high:4Spefcem»ronglfiquni^m^ pncemaomig 
Bte:ks. nikeracy ntts «e hi^ht^ 47peicemi^aU Bbck 
seventeoY-year-oUs are illitti:^ 



Table 1:1 Yean ofCotkge Compk»d by AduUs (Aged 
25 or Older) in the TmoI Populaiion and by Rme, 1987 



Piopulation 1 -3 Years 4 m 

College Years College 



Total 37.0% 19,9% 

WhiUJ 37.8% 20.5% 

Black 26.4% 10.7% 

Hispanic 21.9% 8.6% 



ttKl fnm wbkh ttey moved Migrmkm patterns aflfect 
caroK opposfunioies* 

In recent years America's nmving p«tems wcsnt inio 
reverse. Effiiier« peopte moved to the mmheast md the 
noti) cemral states. Tte "^sod life" was Umughi to be in 
agnculboe* teavy industry, tte mitom^HJiie industry, and 
in tte eqpial qn»(»mnit^ belfeved to be in the n«km*s 
capital. 

But tiK energy cnu^h tunmi dungs sooiind. In the 
decade firom 1970 lo 1^ the populatkm of the Midwea 
grewonly4percattam!di^of d^Nordmi^e^ le% 2 
peitmt. By comparison, dw S<nuh pew 20 percent ami the 
West grew 24 pcmm. In d^ 1980s mne of die ten mem 
rq)idly growing sates were in die Soudt and West In- 
migrukM has been d» oigine erf chmge. Fwple have beoi 
mow^ of the "fn»t beH" and into dte ''sun belt*" 
Ninety pment of pec^e who nKive have been heading 
south and west Itie imtk;ipated r^«ud pojmlaticm chan- 
ges between 1980 md 2000 are as foltows: 

West ^5% 

South ^31% 

Nfidwest 0% 

^k)^teast ^% 



Whereas education and training is a measure of 
credentials (a occupations, income measisies how well 
workers do Tinancially as a result of employment. 
Household tncon^s for Blacks in 1990 is, on aveiagc, less 
than two-diiids that repined by Whites* Soc^ty cimverts 
levels of education and training into levels of occup^onal 
prestige, ami it converts occupatimal i^stige into income. 
Because minorities bring less to the labor force, they take 
less away. 

If levels of education and training are the key to 
siK:cessful empk>ymenL» and itey are, how can minorities 
widi low levels of achi^^^meni^ high dropout rates, and 
high illiteracy rates compete successfully? They can*t. And 
they don't 

Youth unemployment rates, both majority and 
mincHity culture, have fallen as die baby bust gei^tion, 
vMdi its exceptionally tow binh rate, foltows d^ bat^ boom 
generation. But young people, including your*$ and minr, 
will always be in compedtion for d^ best jobs* Hie n^s- 
sage to (mrents is straightforwanl: When it comes to 
careers, young people ne^ all die help ihcy can get. 

Migration 

Ther& are other populaiion changes that affect career 
opportunity* Or^ is migration, Americans move from 
pl^ to pl^e. One of ((m Americans live (Hitsicte of die 
state in which they were bom, ard every year one of five 
reiocaur. But n3t everyone is eqimlly likely to move and, 
when people do move, they tend to buT¥:h up in certain 
areas of the couriry rather than distribute themselves even- 
ly. This makes a iifference in die tocal economies lo which 



N(K cmly are tl» big peculation gains in die SouUi and 
West, but more than half d^ gain is in just Uuee states: 
California, Texas, and FIch^. Over die past dec^Kte the 
ScMidi has had d^ gremea numoical iiKrease in pqnilation 
while tt^ West has had d^ greater percentage increase. If 
die trends continue, dw onnbined population of die Soudi 
and W^ will be greater dian d^ combined popjlation of 
die Ncmh and the East in d^ near future. 

Foltowing are die fastest growing states and die states 
wid) die largest populaiion growdi: 



Fastest Growing States 

1. Alaska 

2. Nevatb 

3. Arizona 

4. Florida 

5. Texas 

6. California 

7. New Mexico 

8. Utah 

9. New Hampshire 
10. Colors 



States Widi Largest 
Population Growdi 

1. California 

2. Texas 

3. Florida 

4. Gc(»gia 

5. Arizona 

6. Virginia 

7. North Carolina 

8. ColoHKlo 

9. Washington 
10. Maryland 



The number of new binhs iKirmally more than replaces 
die niunber of pec^le who migrate out of a state widi the 
result diat no real loss in pofnil^km occurs. But things have 
changed. Since 1 970 tteamcHmtofmit-mignoicHi has been 
so great in SOTie regions-fOTexam{de, New Ywk, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhocfe Island, and die Di^ct of Columbia-diat 
diese areas have declined in population. Fifteen cHher 
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st^, eight of them is tte Souili. had k»t peo^ during 

the i960s but, in vBcent yeas, have been gaintngpeoi^. 
Between 1980 and 19» the South grew by 12J percent, 

gaining A3 niillk» peo|^ and the West grew by 17.4 
percent, gainmg Z9 nfllion peofile. 

llie movement <tfp6<^ 10 the aid the South is 

reflected in sct\o(A cmoUmcm paocms: 

Chany e RCgiOO 

Imames West 
Decseases, lOpocentwless Soudi 
Deatases, IS percent (vmcse Eaa and Mid west 

Considerdie implications. Some yeaisa^tfieniBnber 
of high school graduates decreased neariy S percent in die 
suite of Kansas, but die number of graduates imaeased 7 
percent in die state of Nevada. The implicatitms for scl»x)l 
taxes, icacher onptoymem, and tether saiarks are ob- 
vious. If you had been a school teacher kxAing for woric. 
where wbdld you radier be: Kansas or Nevada? If you 
wanted a salay imsease. wtere wmdd you be more l&ely 
CO get one: Kansas or Nevada? 

M^rmfoii oAtfCanrtrs. The flow of people across die 
counuy from nordi and east 10 soudi and wesih^impoi^ 
carc0 implkatkms. Coisifki- d» areas Uuu Ioim; peq^. 
Fust, Stat^ lose didr tax base. i.e.. people who pay die 
bills. Second, diough die number of tax payers may 
decline, dw hnvd of {wUic servk:4»-n^ls, Ivklges, sewers, 
fire depanments. snow removal axx&, ami the like-remains 
die same. That leaves fe\iw propte behirai to pay d» bills. 
Third, young people arc die most likely to move, peqi^ in 
dieir 20s and early 30s. The median age of people who 
move is 26. 1 years. Thirty-four percent of people aged 20 
-24 move each year. 30 percent of diose aged 25 • 29, and 
21 perccniofdiosc aged 30 - 34. The age of the population 
in various regicms of die c(Mintry mirrors migrati(Mi 
tcms. Thus, nine of 13 western stales have median ages 
below die national avesage, as (to 8 die 17 siwdiem 
^ates. The Nortlwast, where 7 of 9 states haw above 
average median incancs. is die olde^ region. And uV 
Midwest is a^%rage. 

Continued oul-migrati«i has left many cound^ widi 
large numbers of elderly people behind. Tte elderly are 
past dieir peak prodiKdon years. Their salaries may have 
plaieaued. Tl«jy may be redred. Tlwy may be living on 
social security. They may be suffering the scourges of age, 
declining hcaldi and impoverishment Exten^ve wii- 
mi qration often leaves sentnis economy i^oblems behind. 

But it isn't just ecfflKHnk proble nis. Where does the 
vim. vigcff and vitality char^toiak; of youth «mie finwn? 
Where does die leadership come from? (Those who 
migrate also tend to be die betto* educated.) Schools have 
to consolidate in dK wake of declining ^uoUn^nts. Chur- 
ches meige. Implement dealas, ho^ttals, car dealerships, 
bocdcsiores, bus terminals, and medical offkes close their 
doors bei ause the area can no longer sustain diem. School 



teachers retire and are not replaced. Department swits 
reduce die number of lines they cany. Theaters close. 
Filling smicms smy qpoi shorter touts. AihI try to find a 
boy to hire to mow the lawn, idee the leaves, ami shovel 
smml 

Today, there aie twenty-five conndes with fewi r dun 
a dioosmd residents left There are nearly diree hundred 
oMffltks witfi one lo five thotsaod residetts left Stfftt- 
times more di^ a fourdi of die resi<tests left behind are old 
or very oU. How can diese oRBitks scate (town costs yet 
omtaniie attoqi^ fire md pcdke aid iKKpital »«1 toad 
maintenance services? Where do di» revenues cwnefirom? 
Where does die leadership come from? Those are die 
probieins dial be&O areas diat k»e pofRiladon. 

CoBider also the impiicatkms oi ia-migradon and 
nfwl IpoMh: denuHKls for wi^ »q^y, sew^ disposal, 
polke and fire |m»QCtkm, piddic tiai^p(»lttion. Niispital 
^ ediH:«Kmal servK^ The (knomb transhue into ,Krtis, 
(UKl as young pet^ arive to udce jote, a long term 
ect»K»iic c^ begins. Servio; roods are met Young 
pec^e begin to enjoy die good life-cotainly compared to 
the depressed areas from which they moved. Ytning 
people, in torn, buy the services they need plus 
^UNDdNtes, iKMnes, grocer^, ser^. ami leisure dnw 
acdvit^ TlKy mairy, raise chilthvn. need iM^pitids and 
scIkxHs ami polk:c and fire iBt^ecticm, join clubs. Y(mi get 
the picture. In-migraUm cw be an ecoiKMna; engim if 
properly managed. 

MigraUOT pauems afliect cveer opponunities in two 
ways: 

MigraucMi (teermiTOS die kind and amount of goods 
and services areas need. 

Migration (tetermin^ die kind mi ammjnt of resour- 
ces areas hav; for providing goods and services. 

It tsk£s ecoii«nK and human r^cmrces to generate 
goods and "^ic^, and it takes goods and services to 
attract resources. It's a catch twenty-two sjluaiion. If either 
dwiiKlles, the system gets out of balance and can beconw; 
unglued quickly. 

Ruml-Vrban Changes. Mini-migrauon (rattems also 
affect career (^ipmunitks. Oi^ of these i^ttems has been 
an exodus from c^tral cities atxomj^ied by migration to 
rural ^eas. In recent ye^ sevoal laurge meiAipoliian areas 
^01^ growing. Eight of d» twelve Uvgest lost popula- 
lion. While the number of rodents in :ilies of 100,000 or 
HKMe rose less dvan 2 percent, die pTpulatkm of com- 
muniues between 10.000 and SOXKX) people increased 
nK»e dian 30 percent Tht suburbs continued to grow, as 
d d die c(Mmties suntnmding large m^ropolitan areas. 

Three migration trends are evitlaii in all regions of dw 
country: 

Metropolitan areas are gaining die most people. 
Suburban counties are gaining migninis. 
Cenual cities are losing people. 
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Fw many tesimsi^ it has berame 
to move the plant \bm to mr/t ite people. Today's aib- 
urbs, <»m becbocMB tmnkss owmd by ikrmmwn 
mitm ane tere^ngly qiaiidctod with 
yearfiom 1981 - 198S (tevelcpeis built over 300 miUkm 
sqiMBt o^oc quce, okI moa oi ii was in the 
wtortis. Today • peo|te wtw Ui« m tte sidmrbs wo^ 
^itHubs. Cbmmutuig back lo tte cmirol city is no kmjget 
thepFcdominampatlem. 

UrtM JKomltar. Ammcans the trqppif^ of 
niral life, and they are nKmng back tt) tte c<Hmtry. Bitf 
"fural" ami "ONuttry** ik) tongcr means '^fatms^'* "floricul- 
ture,** or tte simple life. Today's mbm ruralites like the 
benefits of coimiiy livii^ birt ncH at a s»Qrifk:e of tirtwi 
amenities. The days of the nRigh-aml*itddy pimeer, wN> 
fdt crowjted when heaad ax btows fiom his neigMxN- 
choiring wood, have beom folk)wed by tte (^mk> dwella^ 
who awakens to tte sUmm c^his neighbtf *$ purity system 
or the Maie of her TV set. 

Incittentally , the urban niralite U no kmgcr as likely to 
have neighbms w)k> aie fam^rs. In 1940, 95 percent of 
farmers lived on the farm, i.e. on the land they w(»ted* 
Today, about 20 p^cent commute to wtk. The »me is 
true of farm workers. In 1940, fewer than a third lived away 
from the farm. Today, most, f(Hir out of five, live off the 
farm. 

The c^eer implication of the population move to rural 
America is that there is an expanding demand for 
metropolitan fringe services. The mini-migratuHi patterns- 
even to the country i-translaie into opportunities for in 
municipal goods and services, especially transportation, 
public utilities, health, and ^i^tion. 

The Graying of America 

The U. S. population will grow older over the next 
decade and beyond the year 2000. Tl^ completion of the 
pof^iiation wiU also change. There will be fewer children 
and youth but many m^e mtddJe^age Americans. Tte 
number of praple aged 40-54 will increase to 60 million 
by the year 2000. Ami the number of older peq)le will grow 
steadily until the year ^12 when the baby boom will drive 
up the number of retirees dramatically through the year 
2019. 

The same population dynamics described earlier will 
fuel these changes. The decrease at the low end of the age 
continuum is due to twenty years of low birth rmes, the 



l^y Imst ^sars, thtt foltow^ the taby boon. Tlie mki^ 
age pc^Hilatit^ bulge is tteb^boointhttfohowedW^ 
War n* And the incitaw in the mmben erf the okl and vtry 
okl o cfaie to tte hi^ Innii laies thai oecnned before the 
Dqv^sicm oi tte 19^ cmqifed with gains in m^dkal 
sckuQoe that have (tecrea»d mcmality and iiMae^sed Urn- 
gevity. Life txpocxaacy for chiktaen b»ii in tte U. S* in 
1988 was 74.9 years. 783 years for bd>y girls and 71.4 
years for b^ boys. 

The graying America is also "gokton.'* Increa»igly, 
the dtkrly mi retirees are wealthy, evra very wealthy. 
Ttey are the WwU War II GIs geneiatk»i. They were 
pimebem^fkiar^of tte 2(^yeareecHK)mic expansion thtt 
follo^A^ the war. Unlike i)^ Viet Nam colKirt, society 
re^;mtMtlM:WWnGIswiththeGI Bill and low-interest, 
sutHirban-hcmie loans finom the FHA. They are the first 
generatim to have ^traoi ve pension plans. They benefited 
from a geimrmis c(^-<rf-li ving escalator clause att»:t^ to 
their social security benefits. A federal law secured their 
imvate pensicms. Many of them gor in on tte grwnd fkm 
of the economic boom with inveMments in stocks, rratal 
{^iqperties, and securities. Ev&n during t)^ ecmomically 
difficult years of the 1 9705 and 1980s, their homes, invest- 
ments, retirenumt plans and savings contini^ to ap- 
preciate haixis(»neiy. The ml result is early and tif^^cate 
retirements. 

In 1970, 89 percent of men age 55 - 59 were in the 
labor force. Today, 78 percent is in the labw force. Ge(H^ 
Bum3 quips that won*t retire "^because retired people 
play widi their cuticles all day.** As no generation befoie 
ttem, the current 50 - 64 year olds have that luxury. 

Populadon change relates to the labor force in two 
ways. First, as the population changes, so does die labor 
force in terms of size, composition, and associated charac- 
teristics. Secor d, as the pc^laiion changes, so also the 
demands for goods and services change. High birth rates 
are a bom to the textile industry and toy manufacturers 
whereas an aging population is more welcomed by phar- 
nuceuticals and finance. Pdpulaiit^ and labor fcm:e chan-- 
ges are closely related. 

But the kibor force is not merely a mirror image of the 
pofHilatim. It is driven by other than papulation factors, 
e.g., technology and social and economic polices. The next 
sectbn examines changes in the labor force and workplace 
that affect career qpponunidcs. 
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Our sons and daughters will live in a different world. 
They will also work ir* a different labor fozre. A hundred 
years ago die Bureau of Labor Statistics began a>llecting 
information about Ameican occuj^tiCHis and fiK:tors that 
affect tl^ nation's workers. The following are snapshots of 
changes in the labor fme and workplace that emcxge. 

o 
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Size and Productivity 

The U.S. work force has been growing faster than tl^ 
U.S. population (Table 1:2). The number of workers has 
been growing faster than die population because the 
proportion of the population that works is increasing 
(Table 1:3). 
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TaMe 1:2. Grvwth ofUu US. Labor Force by Year 



Year 


Number of Woricers 


1790 


1 millkm 


I860 


lOmillkKi 


1940 


SOmiUkMi 


1980 


lOOmiUkm 


1990 


llSmUton (estimate) 


2000 


139milliiai(piojeclied) 



Tatk 1:3, Percent of the Population Worfting by Year 



Year 


Plenum W(Mlung 


1800s 


30 to 3S percxnt 


eariy 1900s 


36 to 40 percent 


1980 


46 percent 


1990 


SI percent (estimated) 



Thus, nm only arc Itere mwc pei^te in the country, 
but more of tlK»e mxc people are wraldng. 

Here's how that happens. Suppose that a hundred 
years ^ 1,000 pe<^e lived an the island of r>tevcrland» 
and a third of them wwked. That means there wouM have 

been 333 workers. Suppose, further, diat the population of 
Neverland is twice as large today, and that half the pc^fa- 
tion works. If die population doubled and only a third 
worked, there would be 666 workers. But if the population 
doubled and half wraked, die labor force wouM number 
1,000. That's what happened in the U. S. More of more 
people are working. 

Projections 

The labor force will increase to 140 million by the year 
2000, an 1 1 percait increase during Uh; la» (kx:a(te of th 
century. It will grow about \2 percent per ye». That's ^ 
slowdown fnwn the past dec^ during which dw rate was 
2,2 percent per year and the d«ade Lv fore that when it was 
faster. ITie last d{»:ade of this century ». ' feature the 
slowest rate of labor force growUi since die 1930s. 

Technological innovations are decreasing 
labor demands while increasir^g productivity. 



The Bareau prwlicts that employment will reach 133 
million by die year 2000. Employment, too, will increase 
ai only half the rate of die preceding dec^. Aldiough both 
die growth and employment rates will slow, opportunities 
will open up in many occupations and industries for 
woriccrs who an icipate and prepare fw them. 



Todm&logy, Prvducdvlty, and Oppomaity, Since 
1990 wo riB ar p foditttivity has been Merging at tte rate of 
2to3peicentperyear.TUcentogethN, iinpiDvem»us in 
worker oiMput atU iq> to UKby*s wortEor produong mf»e 
than four tiroes the hourly output dte wfvker at the turn 
of the century. Technok^ical imwvaiions are (tecreasing 
U^ctemaiKis while increasing proditttivity. 

Agriculture is a good example. At the turn of the 
cennny the number of workers osx famis was imseasing. 
Employment in agriculQire peaked aboiU seventy-five 
years ago at 11 J million pec^ By 1920 die ksig-tetm 
decline in farm emptoymcnt bqgan. ThM (tecUne continues . 
It has left fewer than three milliai perstms. less than 3 
per^t(rf the labiw force, working on farms today. 

But die decline in ite number of ^culttind woikers 
did not signal a reduction in prodiKtivity. In fact, agricul- 
tural pnxluciion ii.crcascd over die ssm& time period. 
Increased yields were stimulated by imj^oved fertilizers, 
new pestici(tes, im|»oved seeds and feeds, larger and better 
(ksigned equipnKm, and b^r farm managemuit prac- 
tkes. Today, fewer workm are needed to produce more 
goods. 

Service-Producing Industries 

The hisuwy of farm em ploy mem is but one example 
of a m^jor change in die labor frace. Over the last fifty years 
diere has been a big incrrase in servi(»-producing in- 
dustries. Service-producing induces, but not goods- 
pro(hicing industries, have accounted for nearly 80 percent 
of the growth in iKmfann employment. Between now and 
die year 2000, nearly all new jobs created in the U. S. will 
be in service-prc^ucing industries. Employment in 
manufacturing will remain siaWe. 

Sme aiKi local govemmoits, tl» trades, tealUi care, 
tianqxxiation and utilides, finam^, in»uance, and real 
estate are examples of service-producing industries that 
have grown okki dramaUcally. More than two-thinJs of 
people emi^o^d in nonfarm '^ibs work in service- produc- 
ing industries. That's twice as many as work in all goods- 
prodiK;ing indu^r^ combined. 

Agriculture is not ihe only area that has experienced a 
decline in employment. Automated elevators made 
elevaUH opaalors nearly obsolete. The dicsel locommiw 
ouunoded railroad firemen. Office dictation equipment 
replaced aoiogTaphers. Automated switchboards replojed 
telephone operators. Computer spreadsheets replaced 
bookkeepers. The list goes on. 

Technology and Robotics. Technological innovation 
also generates labor force expansion. Consider how com- 
puter-related occupations blossomed Computer program- 
mers were virtually unlward of before 1960s, they 
doubled in number from 1970 lo 1980, Oicy continue in 
short supply today, and diey demand pronium wages in the 
marketplace. The same is mie for machine re{»urmen. 

Even more sophisticated is the introduction of robots 
to American industry. In summer 1983. for example. 
General Motors opened a S500 million plant in Wcnizville, 
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Missouri, equipped with 163 mdustriai lobois. Since then 
the iuicmobile inchistiy alone has install tens 
thcw^mb n^NM tbtt have diq)laced ihitt to fo^ 
that many wmkers. As late as 19^ there were only 6300 
robots in opeiaticm but today, less t)«m a dec^ 

number exceeds 100,000. 

Recently , I was privflegcd to walk through the Jordan 
Umber Mill and the Uggea-Mycxs Tobacco Company 
dig»«ie &CK^. One thuig thtt inqaessed wt is that, 
Kxlay . ptoiks mid 2 X 4s are made in much to SMW «^y 
thai cigarettes are made* In bMh I was am 

how few workers there were* Computerized robots wmk 
there. Some estimates lue that workars afae^ permmm* 
lydi^dacedby technological change may be as high as 40 
percent* • 

But displacing wcvkers is nm the same as ivfriacing 
torn. The so-called ndxMics revolioion is also creming 
yA^ in n4xM manufactiffing, inipptm, onginecaing, aiKl use. 
These jiAs go to people who are impared for them. The 
introdiKTtion of high technotogy iitto imfaistry (toes not 
nece^ariiy mean that unemployiront tales will skyrock^ 
but it does mean th^ there will be changes in tl^ kinds of 
work pcqjic do. TomoiTOw * s worker may nw have to woik 
harder but smarter. « 

industry Trends 

A basic distinction between occupations and in- 
dustries is that occupations refer lo what people do (tl^sr 
line of wotk in the wc^kplace) whereas industry refer to 
what employers (to (the bro^ field of activity in which 
cmployCTS arc oigaged). The occuf^cmAndustry distinc- 
tion is another useful way to examine what is going chi in 
ihc U. S. Econcwiy. 

Briefly stated, jobs in goods-producing induces 
have been declining, roughly. 1 {^rcent per year wl^reas 
the number of jobs in servk:e-pfodtK:ing industries has 
been rising about S pen^nt per year. Ttese trends have 
been in pl^ for sev^ years. Nothing dramatically new 
is happening, except (or the cumulative e^ecL It is the case, 
however, ihat iK}t all gocKls-producing industries are 
declining and not at) service-producing industries are 
growing. More on this in a later chapter. 



Employment in gaods-^producingjobs is 
shrinking^ but employment in service produc- 
ing jobs is opening up. 



The uends over the pasi thirty years-ba:k lo 1969, a 
year of high employmen.-^are clear. SifK:e 1969 U. S. 
employment has grown ntoa than 45 pm:ent and 36 mil- 
lion jobs ^ave been added to the labof f(xce. Ov^ that same 
pmod of time 1 million wotiers left manufacmring and 
were not replaced. The thirty- year result is Uiat wtereas 
manufacturing clain^ 30 percent of all nonfarm emptoy- 
mcni in 1%9, today that share L less than 20 percCTt The 
number of manufacturing jobs grew, though 



n»nufi»kBing*s ^uue of uxal empk^nmit dto^ppeA. Over 
areo«n7^»rpniodd»manber{tf ^liwlrasindMU. S. 
increased by llmtllton. Over die same peitod the number 
of mannfiiatir^ jobs dropped by 2 milUon. The ^oint 
thu emfdoymoit in goods-imKNicing,^ 
emptoymem in service prodiHniig ^ cq^eni^ 

Age of Workers 

The woriqdaa is chmigmg. So are worker chaiac- 
lerist^* Pqndalron duvKttri^k^ will transltfe mho- 
dueoly ittto dai^ in Idmr fiwoe fettures. 

Bcqmlaiiondyiuuni^ will change the a^ fitn^ture of 
the hd)OTf(Hte during die 199(te. In 1973 ywngwcvkm, 
dKKsagKl 16-24,ccMn{msed23pen:em<» L^li^ 
ahiKHSta fourdi of die total. Today, tte fiction iq^^^ 
by yotmg wc^kers is 1^ thmi 20 pereoit, and it wtU 
amtini^ to ttedine as tte years of the b^y Imst run its 
ccmrse until about 199S. wten die number of young 
wtHtos will iimease as children of tf» baby bocmi mta 
die wrafcplace. BydH^yew^}0Oyimng>irarh^willc(mi- 
prisetmly 16percefttofdiewc^foice.Themedisiageof 
die work {mc will increase £rcmt 3S.3 yeas in 1986 to 38.9 
years in tteyea^200O. This win still be lower th^m die post 
WW n peak of 40.6 yeai^ in 1962. but it will be subsian* 
tially ^ve the low of 34.6 years in 1980. 

So also, die nimber of okfer woricers. diose aged 55 
^d above, will decline. In 1972 this gixnip ccmstituted 17 
poicent of die labor forte. It will decline in number and size 
until die midl9^^ The number of oI(ter wc^ers will nm 
be sub^EUitially largo* in the year 2000(1 1 p^cem) than it 
is u>day (13 pereent)* Aldiouj^ the size of this pqnilaaon 
age group will increase, high rai^ of retirement at age 6^ 
coupled wtdi early retirements beginning as early as age 
55 will decrease ti^ size of diis latx^ force group. 

The decrease in die numbo* of younger and older 
wmkers will be offset by the baby boom generation diat 
will dominate both die age 25 - 54 work group and die labor 
force. TTiis age group will grow 1 .7 poccnt per year while 
die youdi wc^k force declines about ,2 percent per year and 
the oidex work force grows about .2 percent per year. By 
die year 2000, prime-age workers, i.e. those ages 25 to 54, 
will account JcH- 73 percent of the work force, up about 10 
percent over 1986. 

Women Workers 

A revoluticmary social change occuir^ after World 
War !I. The number of women oiling die labor fwcc 
increased dramatically. A hundred years ago women com- 
posed no mem than one in sevoi woricers in die United 
States. T!^ treml accelerated dtuing World War n as 
women joined the as^^nbly lines in defense plants. It 
continual after the war. Tt^ number of w(^king women 
doubled in twenty years from 1954 to 1974. Female 
workers comprised less dian 40 percent of ti^ labor force 
in 1970. Today, more than two of every five workers is 
female. By die year 20CX} nearly half of the labor force, 47 
percent, will be female. That's up from 45 percent in 1986 
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and 39 percent in 1972. The annual increase ai wnnen's 
paiicipaiion in the Ito force a J pocem, which is ^ 
die laie of the last fiBcsde but Awble tte ant^ipatetl rate 
lor the bbor force as a whole. Wmn are enttniig the 
bdm to» at imes imre thai twke as hij^ as n^i. 

Hiere is another. nMse subtle chasge in women's 
partKipatioa in the woifc fiorce. Women are walking 
longer, le. more years. Today's male averages 39 yean m 
the wortc force, whkh is viitudly the same as k was a 
decade ago. But today's yoong wimian GOi e^Tea to spnd 
28 years of her Ufe m the wchIc force. That's an increase of 
five years over less than a ctecade. More wMiiai are wwk- 

ii^ aid they're wnldng more yems. 

Workikg Mothers, Two hundred years ago the typical 
Amencm mankd female was a ccm m ely (tescribed as a 
modier. Half of the natioi i fimilies had four or more 
chikben. Bm today's family av«a|^ few^ dun two 
children, and usually die wife worics. The typkal modier 
works. Six miUicm <rf die axteen millkm w(»fcii^ nx»he^ 
have chikirra at tonw who are under »x years old. 



Today's women are no longer "homebodies. " 
They're working women. The "typical 
housewife" is an endangered species. 



Women joining the labor fnce contributed 60 percent 
of die steep imxease in employment ovet die p^t twenty 
y^ffs. Over die past decade the labor force has grown by 
^XHit duee millkm people per year, and two of d« diree 
million have been wnnen. Today, over 50 pncent of all 
women sixteen years old and older are employ^ Today's 
women arc no longer "homebodies." They're w(»king 
women. The "typical housewife" is an endangered species. 

Competitioa wiA Youth. The mowment of wcmien 
inte die iabc^ ftxi- aflects our way of life in many ways, 
and because women's wfxk bdiavior has been ittentified 
so closely widi issi»s of equity and eqiality. die change is 
noimally viewed as a triumfrfi for the wm^n's movonent, 
which it may be. I would point out. trnw^o*. that change 
is seltkxn etdier an unmixed blessing or curse, and in lexms 
of employment opp(»tunities for youdi. die moven^nt of 
women into die Iab(M- force has been a direaL Adult >K^men, 
like young people, have been straggling to get jobs and to 
establish careers. As a result, young peopte not only have 
had 10 compete with each odier. but in some cases they 
have also had to compete widi womoi. Who wotks 
in fast-food restaurants? Young people and okler ladies. 

Foi ornately , he movement women into the labor 
force, like the nunibrrs of young people, will tesan over 
the decade, which should open up oi^rtunities for 
cvcryoiK. The numb<T of younga* women available lo 
wcMk will decline as die baby boom generaiicm passes 
through, and as younger working women intermpt their 
careers to mise families 



Minorities 

By dK year 2000 the U. S. Labor force will be more 
diverse racially ami Mlmkally. Mm than a durd ai die 
ai ttcipaied growth in die labor force overdo i»»t decade 
wiO cone fimn miiMr/ity ailliires. Bl^cs inO comraMde 
1 8 percent (tf idl ne*y wnkers (toing die (tf die cnttny. 
which win increase dieff fractkm (tf the l^ior tooe fiom 
U to 12 per^m. Ifi^puiKS win increase the moa, b(Kh m 
tenns (^mmibas a«l itoe of die Idior fitm 7 10 10 
percem (rf die labor force, a 74 percem increase. Hiqimucs 
wifl accfnmt for 29 poncM of all new worlreis as die 
ninnber (^Hispanrc waters grows by 4. 1 per^t po' ye» 
liU die year 2000. Asian Arnericais and smaller groups will 
increase finn 3 to 4 pocem of dre MxB- ftnce. Tte iRopor- 
tkm of dre lab(^ force represotted by die White majori^ 
culture will decliire fnrni its cunoit 79 percem dure to. 
a^^ximately, 74 pen^t of die labixr force. By die turn 
of the century. 22 of die 140 million people in the labor 
f(xoe will be ncmWhite. 

Education Levels 

Imaeased wcwko- imidiKtivity has been associated 
closely with increased educational levels in die nation's 
po|»laion. Dramatic changes have occurred over die past 
120 years. In 1870. when d» naticm's populaticm was less 
dian fifty millkm. fewer dian seven millkm peo|rie were 
enrolled in schools. Ninety-eight percent were in elemen- 
tary school, one pen^t weec in high sclmol, and ai»dia^ 
1 penxnt mktc m college. Today, axty million people are 
enrolled in schools. A little mom than half are in elemen- 
tary school, about a fourth are in high school, and about a 
fifdi are in college. 

There have been ctumges. dien. in the number of 
po^Ie and die {nx^nion of die nation's population oi- 
rolled in school. Ttere have aUso been change in how kmg 
people stay in school and in levels of educational 
attainn^t 

Oiw hund.ed years ago less dmn 1 perscm in 100 
graduated from high »;hool. Today, 85 of 100 (ages 
25 lo 29 y^i3) grtduate. 

One hundred years ago tess dian 1 person in 100 
graduated frtmi hig^ school? Today. 22 out of 100 
(ages 25 to 29 years) graduated from college. 

One hundred years ago mly a ti.jusand master's 
degrees were awards annually and only one person 
in fifty diousand rrceived one. Last year nearly 
300.0()0 masta''s degrees were awanted, one for 
nearly every eight hundred people in the entire 
poi»lation. 

hundred years ago fewer than a hundred doc- 
torates were awanted annually. Last year 34,000 doc- 
toral degrees w^ awarded, cme for every seven 
diousand and five hundred people. 
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dec^tes ago 40 peicent of the labor fan had m) high 
school odiK»tioft Today, that figure is cmty 
40 p«oem has a hi|^ sctKxd dipkmm. Two (faoK^ 
pcnem ctf wmkers (18 - 64 yem fMi had m least 1 
of cdUlege. Today 42 peioem has at teaa csk yes 
coltege, Fiw deodes ago only cme looker in ax&era 
graduated finxn college. Today, (»k in five hi^ graduaasd. 

Today *s w(»tors »e bttter quali^ than ever befiw^ 
On aveiage U^y bdng bei^ aedentials, <^ptes and 
tificates, to w<rt iriace. A n^^ty (tf aU ^ 
require posiseoindary education, ami today's yming 
peqile will have to keq> pace if they wmi lo be ctmipeti- 
live. Tte best with the higheiaiiKOfnes will go to tht^ 
with tte most educttk^ and trainii^. That means thtt the 
best career (»epar^on strata is for yoiuig pec^ to 
inve^ in themselves in the i(xm of eduaonm ami training. 

Acedemk Surpiam. The rise in edmatkm and train- 
ing levels of the America worker occurred in r&sponse to 
indusuy 's increased demands (or mwe highly trained 2md 
productive woricos. As tte baby boom mov^ thrcHigh 
high ^'chool and on to college, colleges began id |m)diK:e 
mc^e gr^umes than were i^cessary to All tl^ availabte 
jd>s. And as the baby bocHn pas^ thrcnigh college and left 
empty classrooms behind, colteges rracted out to {He- 
viously neglected populaucms-<rf(ter ittudtents, {mit^dme 
stiKtents, females, minorities, and tl^ haiKiicai^)ed-to keep 
enrolbnent^ md ihe numbo* of gn^u£ues up. Frcm a labcM* 
force point of view, these events and policies have 
produced a millim surplus college graduates plus a fourth 
of the labor force is overeducated ami und^mploycd. 

To be sure, there are other reasois forgoing to college 
than to get a good job, as I discuss in a later chapi^, but 
the mismatch betw^n level ' of educational credentials ami 
available jobs is a continuing {roblem and a source of 
disillusionment for many. 

A Dikmmu. This poses a dilemma to society, parents 
and youth. On the one hand, the best jobs go to people with 
tl^ best educations. On the other hand, the population is 
already overeducated as far as the general labw market is 
concerned. And no quick fix to the {^blem is in sight. So, 
will a college education pay in the 1990s? That issue is the 
subject of a later chapter. 

Meanwhile, what do you do as a parent and young 
person? Consider the following: 

Don't go U) college just to go to college, unless youth 
and ;wents can afford it. Understand the cc^nection 
between the occupational goal and the career 
prcf^tion possibilities ava'lable to get to that goal. 

Not only are there more occupations to choose from 
than ever before, there are also more way^ to prepare 
for an occupation than ever before. College is only 
one way to prej^ie-a good way bat not the only way. 



Thoe has alw^ been a d^nand fc^r die masi 
quBlifml wofkeni. Tim nmms thtt woifens have to 
beat die competitkm. If the competitkm is highly 
educated and trained, successful camlidafes will need 
tlaki^mott. 

The fastest growing areas of emfdoymem are the 
execittive, mmagerial, {stcHi^simal, and lechnkal 
f^ds. T1ie% require tte higher tevels eAvMSkm 
and traunmg. Getting im »lvam^ (fegree is an excel- 
lent carm|H^qparttk»a arategy. 

Areas of ^ploynrait that will skiw ik)wn are thc^ 
dm requhe little fcmnal educmion-4br example, un- 
skilled lowers, machine qpeiattHS, assemblers, hel- 
pers* 

Be a "iwo-fisied wanrior", a person with dual crecten- 
tials, two sets of weapcms* Society may have a surfrius of 
lawyos, bia if a candidate kmms law and can speak 
Chircse knows Russian histcsy , he (m* she can practically 
name the salary, even in a tight labw market Another 
language, computo- skills, communi(^ti<H) skills, or a de- 
^ee in business are value-iKlcfed credentials. 

ru speak more direcUy about career surategies in later 
chapters* 

Parents and Change 

Oi^ of the problems parents face in ttying to help 
young people choose careers is that some of the old 
standbys, like fanning for the boys and stenc^i^y for the 
girls, aren't where the action is anymore. Our sms and 
daughters live in a different world. TechfK)logica} innova- 
tion ami change is creating c^^KHtunities that didn't exist 
when we {mrents were thinking about careers, and you and 
I prc^bly don'tthink about them when we ccmsid^ career 
possibilities with our children. 

Change is occurring. Thoe are more people, more of 
the population is working, wt^er credentials are improv- 
ing, imxiuctivity is increasing, and technology is changing 
tte workplKC. All conuibute to more job competition, 
especially for the good jobs, and the need (or corter plan- 
ners to be aware of areas of employment expansion and 
contracuon. 

Young people need help choosing careers. One way 
parents can help them is by gaining an understanding of the 
l(H)g*tOTn trends at work in society, espa:ially how popula- 
tion and labor (m:e changes aflect career opportunities. A 
lib^ arts mapr, who went to school in France and then 
became a government secretory in Austria, is an example 
of a )^ung person who feels her parents could have helped 
her more: ''Maybe this is passing the buck, but I think my 
parents left my future prcay miK:h up to me... a liulc more 
guidaiKC or direction would have helped me define a better 
future for myself.*" 
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How Society Processes 
Young People 



Parents liave the bigg^t inflt^nce m iteff sm's mni 
daughter's carms. That's the ttew diat ties this 
bode together* In this chs^HO* I examine that in- 
fluencc in nK»e (toail, wt»t it is ffiMl Ikw h h^)pm 
how society places Eamilies at diffeient socioecomnnic 
status levels, I illu^noe how tevels of edmrmic^i and train- 
ing qualify petite oKupati<Mis, ami how occupations 
affect income. I outline how parents infli^nce their 



chiklren. I ctmrliule with discussing gender and how 
wh^h^ 01^ is a boy <»* giri and whether one is a m^ber 
of the majority a mimmty cultuns affects the care^ 
expectatkms oiteis have him or her and diat young 
person's ci^cmunities. 

Society is a syston. It "wwks". Society is a great big 
people {Hocessing machira. This is how it sorts young 
pec^ie into diffeient careers. 



The Social System 



"All men are cre^cd equal/ or are they? What about 
females? What about Blacks? 

The noikm that society is m^ up of equals who an 
have the same oppcmunities in life is more o( a gracfe 
schooler's view ttmn a mature undosmnding of the way 
society works. We do not live in a caste system that rigidly 
divides society into separate groups: nonetheless, im- 
qualities exist ammg people asui those inequaUtii^ aie 
perpetuated from one ^^noation to tl^ next Sons and 
daughters usually eml up at about the »me social status as 
their parents. Here's how that happens. 

Socioeconomic Status 

People are unequal already at birth. Diflerences in 
heights weight, gemter* muscle power, and l^n power are 
just a few examples. Ok kind of ii^uality is particularly 
important in uncter^anding how careers (kvetop: family- 
socioeconcmic slatus> 

Socioec(mimic ^tus refers to a combinatiCMi of 
things that are closely related, namely, levels of educadon, 
occupation, ami incon^what peopte son^times caH ''so- 
cial class." SocioecoiKmk: static is based primarily on 
occupation. Some occupations, like dcctor and lawyer, 
have high status. Others have tower .tauis. Unskilled 
laborer is an example. How society treats i person-i.e., 
what status it accords that person-^epeiKls lai^ely on the 
person's occuj^uon. 

If you wete to ask me what one piece of informatics I 
would want to know about a person that would tell me mote 
about that person than anything ebe, I would &iy: Tell me 
that person's occupation. If I knew only the p.*rson's oc- 



cu{^tion, tten I would have a good idea of a lot of other 
things aboiu that person. 

Suppose, fm example, that you told me that a pei^n 
was a dentin I could infer that the person was well edu- 
cated and was irobably well-off rmancially. Wouldn't 
you? Knowing that the person is well edticated, has a 
high-status occupuicHi, and enjoys a good income (i.e., is 
an uf^-cl^s person), I ccHild c(Hiclude a numbor of mher 
things: That the pei^on probably drives an upscale 
autonK)bile in^ead of a pickup truck; lives in the suburbs 
ratho* than the slums; sp&^ mote urt^ w tmnis courts 
than in pod halls; enjoys mm wines than cold beers; 
nwt designs jeans ttan coveralls; is mcst likely to be 
seen at the symphony dian the race track, and a Im mme. 
Get the pictunc? If you know a penK)n's occupation, you 
really km>w quite a bit about that person. 

A person's status ccMnes frcmi his or her occupation. 
There cmce was a man named Ronald Rra^. Hardly a d?v 
pasi^ without ^ing htm on TV (h* hearing what he h^ 
to ay about whatever." Tten om; day he left his job. Now, 
nobody pays much attention to him. What a diflference a 
day m^s. What a differemre the occupatim makes. Oc- 
cu{^ti(H)S aie central to how we think about ourselves and 
what others think of us. Evet ncHice Uiat when introductions 
are mack, tte first thing mentioned is a person's name, and 
what's the s^^oad ditng? Prc^bly occuf^tion. 

Occupational Prestige. Occu{^tional*pr^ge scales 
measure how the public ranks a particular occuf^tion. 
Table 2:1 shows some examf^ from a scale diat ranks 
occupations from 1 to 100, like a thermometer 
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Tablt2:l. OteupatiumlPnulge TImmomttr 

Occupation Prestige Sccro 

Dentist 96 

Autopilot 79 

Eleoiican 44 
Gasolim Service 

Statian Anendant 33 

nas^cr 25 

Shoe Repairer 12 



Peqjte give moie piefiige 10 s«ne ocoqi^ioiis thai 
to others. How much prestige the occupMk m has dcter- 
miocs the social status of tbe pcisai in the occigaiion. 
Thus, occupational prestige is a conventcnt way to measure 
social status. 

If you compare parents social status with that of their 
children, a definite pattern emerges. Children usually aid 
up in occup^ions that ae at about the same level of 
occupational prestige as their parents; and because their 
occupaikmal-imsstige kwis ut snnilar. larraits their 
chikben haw ctmpmblt socioeaMirauc satus. 

That doesn't mean that children iwcxsssily do the 
same kind of wtKk as Uwir parents, though diey mighL The 
Catiy family of sports iMoadca^s a an exsniAs of those 
who do. Hany Cany was the voice of tte Chio^ Cubs. 
Son, Skip Carry, became the voice of the Atlanta Braves 
and Hawks. More recoitly. grandson Chip Cany becan» 
a sports broadcasto- in OrlaiMkMhree ge^matioru of sptms 
l»oa;k:asters. Bitt that's unusi^. Usolly parents' aiKl 
children's occui»tionaI choices are teis ictentical though ai 
comi^ble {S^ge levels. Chikben tend to enter lii^ erf* 
work with inestige that is roughly ccHnparable to the work 
their i^oents 

It isn't tha chiklren can't break out of the iotieni, but 
they don't. And they don't want to fc reasons thai will 
become clear. If childroi want lo change the {Mton-ray, 
they come fn»n a family of migraiu wwkos (tow-occtipa- 
txjiral |»estige) and want to become a Supreme Coun 
justice (highHXXupational prestige>-they find that to be a 
very difficult change. Levels of family-socioeconomic 
i^us remain remaikably similar from one ^neration to 
the T»xL Let's examine "why." 

How the Social System Works 

Why (toes the doctcv's daughter boome a colle^ 
professor ot a lawyer but not a re smurant code? Why (toes 
the truck driver's son bectxne a Mechanic but not a phar- 
macist? It doesn't nappen by acddo-L 

There are connections between parents' andchildren's 
occupational prestige and, tl^fore, 'heir $ock)ec(HH)mic 
statuses. The most important c(»inection is the ediu:ation 
and truning that {Stents give their childroi. By ediK:atu>n 
I mean iormsl {nograms of instruction 'hat emphasize tbe 
development of knowledge and critical thinking. By train- 



ii^ I mean piograntt oi tnstnH»k» diat aaaidiasisM ddOs 
and vocaionalpeparaticm. Levels ofeduca tion are usually 
id»iiified by degrees. Completkai of tiainiiig pr^iams is 
often signaled 1^ cenificaes. EdiKatira ami tmining aie 
the main ctsasectioa to who gets inio what occupations. 

EdtteeHon/Training attd Occupodomd Prestige. 
High tevels edmation i8e|»re peoiAe for high-piestige 
occiqjaticMK i^«eas tow leweb (^ eductticRi Old traini^ 
leave than with tow^Hestige occupations. GHiskler die 
pwifessicws as an e3iareple.DoctMS.dCTti8rs.and attorneys 
go ttaooi^ ctrik^ md then teSst ackfitton^ pn^e^itmal 
sdmoUng. They are at the top end of the educ^mal scale. 
Ttey gOi the highiiie^^ ocaq»ti(»is. By comparison, 
peoi^ wuh tow levels oi edms^oa and training qualify 
fcx tow<|xesdge occiq»ti(ms. 



Employers use degrees and certificates to sort 
out /mtspective workers. 



We live in a credentialing society. That means that 
emptoy^ use degrees aiKl certificates to son out jnospec- 
tive woricers. Education and training institutions brand 
pec^le when tl^y award th^ degrees and cettir^mes. 
Insdtittions ^amp them lite the iHitchcr »amps mm in the 
supennttktt with labels like "ch(Nce" m "prime." To press 
ii» asak^, employers are like ^ipermarket customers 
who diop {(» a particular quality (tf prodiKrL N(H every 
customer wants or needs or can afford tbe top gnde, and 
not ev^ employer wants tx needs ot can affmd the 
t(^f-ti^-liiK predict sullied by educational and train- 
ing institutions. Degrees and certificates "gratte" the 
products (prospective workers) so the customer 
(empto)^) can buy (hire) what tlwy're tooking for. 

ScNx)U and traming institutions are s(x:iety's l»ggest 
and most efficient pb tnoko?. They are in the business of 
preparing woikers and sorting diem (nu for the labcs" 
marici" .1^ ^'egr^ and cmificates il^ award becon^ 
the si.jrthand labels that einployers use lo maB:h people 
with jobs. 

EducationJTraining, Occupational Prestige and In- 
come. Society a>nvem levels of education and training 
into levels of occupational inestige, but where (toes income 
fit into the picture? Clearly, levels of income are lied lo 
levels of (Kcui^tMial pre^ige. High-pre^ge occu|»tions. 
like the professions, pay the most whereas tow-prestige 
occupations, like unskilled lab(»er, fmy the least. 



Levels « f educatio t and training determine 
the leve f of occupational prestige people 
qualify for, and their levels of occupadonal 
prestige determine their incomes. 



What emerges, then, is a picture of the way society 
works. Levels of education and training determine 
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levels (tf occupaiicmal lae&ige pe(^ qualify 
levels (tf ocn^Mtional pmtige cl^ntimie ilMir inoMi^ 
(Figj-e 2:1). Peq>te with higher levels ni education md 
mmng qnlify to tt«i tMier jobs, wfai^ abo pay bc^. 
Or, to ihiidc €d the pra^ss in reverse: How do yim get a 
better paying job? You get a higher inc(»ne by gelling a 
b^ier ji^, le*. a nuat prestigious job. And how do ^ 
a better job? By getting the mxess^ crectentials^ le,, 
(tegrees ami oenificMes thu come with ^Ubional e^a* 
iKHiai^ trainii^ Iiideed^ many (tfihe best jobs require 
the perscHi be licensed or certified CM* pass an exam like 

exam; ami for ^ imctical ^aposes the only way a 
can (to that is thn»igh fcHinal ediKatk»i or traini^ 

Levels of £vnily-sock)ttmKMiuc sirais lemain rela- 
tively o^istiHU frmn om genoatiim to ite next becmise 
parents encotaage their children to abcHit the same 
levels of ediK:atM}n and training m sc^newhat imm tlwi 
their own. Which parrots want iteir chilchen to ento* 
profi^ional schools? Typically, it*s the piofessiim^ 
prople. Which parents are less ccmcemed with ti^ir 
children's education? Usually, it*s the i«^nts who ha^ 
less ^ucmicMi. Thus* ediK:ation and u^ning is the main 
connection that |m)di^s the pattern between the parents* 
and childrens* levels of ^ial status. 



Figme2:L Howlifelof&tMotiom/onini^^ctt 
level efaeeupadomd pmilgt, and how level qfoccupa^ 
tion^^^ii ^ffeca level ^imom 



This is an important bit of tnfomiation because it hcHds 
the key to how parents can imirove tJh^ career ofpm- 
timitira of their chifairen, if they are inclined. Tl^ most 
aswred way childr^ can improve their care^ on^or- 
tunities is to gain the necessary crecteitials thm qualify 
them fa higtw-prestige occuf^tions. Education ami train- 
ing iKOvides diose credentials. That's the way the social 
system vmks. 



Influence Processes 



Parents are central to the influence proc^, but tl^y *fe 
not the only ones involved. Young people are like rocks in 
a rock pollster. All kinds of peopte grind away at thcm« 
and parents will agree that the younger gemfiation 6xs 
plenty of grinding back. Parents are tte big rocks in the 
tumbter. pjents have the biggest influence* 

But ttere are other rocks in there too-some rough, 
some smomh, some large, and some ^all. The other rocks 
are relatives, bnnhers and sisters, nei|^b<^, te^hei^, and 
friends. 

The tumbler keeps on turning, year after year. Maybe 
it doesn't turn very fast, just keeps grinding, but the job 
gets done* Young people's auitud^ and behaviors are 
shaped by the prople around ttem. Take the rocks out of 
the rock polisher and the polishing stops. 

What happens as people l^mp and grind against each 
other? Three dilTerent processes go on. Let's look at how 
parents infli^nce their children. 

Rewards and Punishments 

When children are very young, parents use rewards 
and punishments to mold their behavior. Conside; the 
potty-training ^ge« Afler months of changing diapers, 6mi 
and mom will do anything to getthe little heavenly blessing 
to do the right thing at tte right place at the right time. What 
usually works best is some kind of reward, perhaps V. & 



Ms. In the early years parents modify children*s behavior 
in much the same way that people train animals. 

When tlK^y woe younger I took my children to the 
state fair« One the things we saw were '*smart" chickens. 
There the first chicken suxxi, tonally bored, in a glass cage. 
But wten I drof^ped a quaner into ihc slot, a bell rang, and 
the chkrten peiked up and did a lively one-legged dance. 
After hqpping a certain nimib^ of tim^it f^x>bably cost 
me a penny p^ hc^l-the chicken quit and was promptly 
reward^ with three four kernels of com that automat- 
ically drc^ped into its fee<ter The chicken in the i^xt cage 
hs^ a diff^nt specialty, rolling over like a tramed dog. 
The i^xt one "sang," And the la^ cme (riayed tic-tac-toe. 

How did these country chickens make the big-time 
entenainmcnt world? Simple. A uainer rewarcted them 
when they did tl^ right thing. It's the old M & M Uick. 

It wories with people, too« Evcm adults rewan! and 
punish csch other. They're just a litile more subtle about 
iL Say things others like and they reward with a smile. Say 
things they don*t like and they punish with a frown. 

Parmts influence their children's ideas about careers 
at an early age by nods of afi^val or hints of disapproval. 
When a six-year-old daughter announces, '^Whcn I get big 
Vm going to race motorcycles," what does moiher say? 
^'Grandf^ would like thai?" Or docs mother say, ''But 
you'll get grasjJioppcrs stuck in your tccih." The first 
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reaction rewards. The second punishes. Parents use 
rewards aid jniniiduncnis eqiedaUy when childrm aie 
ymmg. 

Teaching and Reasoning 

As youngsters gn»w older, psraits ay id reason witfi 
them. iDsxs^ <^ (tanyios them a trett wfara ttey dra*t 
Ri&kedieirbecb(prai8iimem),pare^ 
uy u> fcura. If the adolessxm stUl wants to face motor- 
cyctes for a livuig, paents ask wtetber she has em 
ifara^ (tf m^g films ^XMtt immmjvle fao^ PMts 
begin u teach cl^ctora whtt is a ^^i^jcH)." 

Paraitt know most about d^ kiml <rf woik diey do 
dirai»lves« mA uncomiously ttey teach dieir children 
most abrat own Itm wf»k and itic life-Ayte ditt 
goes widi iL When my youngest son asked, *Dad, what's 
in yrar briefcase?'' I onild stow turn. I cmikhi* t stow 
him wh^ a heUoHKer pitot cairies in hisu I oHikl dK>w hi^ 
my office, die computer, die tekq)lK»i^ die Tde c^mieis, 
and die books; but I couldn't show him a shrimp bom. And 
I reaUy (k)n*t know very much ^bout Id^er filing off tte 
Maii» coasaL Childroi team most dxH« die w(»k dieir 
paems (to and about similar kinds of occupations, That*s 
why chiktaoi oftai foUow the same w a line of wmk 
cicely related to dieir parents. 

As children mature, par^ts use nme wc»ds aixl feim 
actions. They ^ve compliments instead of M & Ms. Tt^y 
offa critk:i^ instead of sliding children off to bed as 
punishment In bodi cases diey g^ ^ross d^ mes2»^ of 
what diey expect, dieir icteas about what is good ami what 
is h^, di^ir attitudes and dieir vali^ As diiidren mature, 
parents do nuHC by te«^hing and reasoning. 



Exat^^s 

P&icms also influence by eiuimi^ Cldklrm cc^ 
acfadis. Scmi^inMS d^ imittttcms are hannksss aiKl m 
ti^«4itito giib in iixMher*s lagh tods fflimiii^ 
pcnse d a Kemocky miile« Ai^ somtthMS imitatiofs are 
iiagic. Mme dtrni cm: Ihtte toy hifi fingered tto tr^ger ctf 
akiMied^cvpidtedanaoicmiatktrmsmisskm into gear 
'"justUkeC^" 

htot h»ming by exam]^ k tesi S3>eaacular. It tnvol* 
ve8imddqgi9pmats*gesiires,i»ingiMttenG^ language, 
(riliservhv l»ienial pasi^ 

Moa i»enB see a part of thraiselves m dieir chiklren, in 
die way ttoy waft w die ^ ttoy talk* 

Like rocks in die rock pcriistor, young pet^ Imish 
ami iHmip agamst cxhers wto smocMh <mt dK^ir nmgh ei^ 
and pdish diek ^aces. Young pec^ arai*t exacdy 
marshmaDows in die wtote {Hocess. DsKlsand mcms take 
dietr own share of bumps ami Imiises ak»ig tto way. 
Ttoy'ie bi ttm mix i^^edier widi sons and (taughters* 
Cmsciously w not, parents grind Bwsy with dieir young 
pecyle from early m. Ymsig peqple tto re»Ut cNTa i« 
of tumbles <Htors take with ttom. Wton it comra to (m- 
mulating carm plans, (^r^ts are basic to the mix. They 
infiiMice by using rewards and pimishments, leaching ami 
reascHiing, and by being examples. Wton it comes to career 
ctoices, psuents infIueiH:e ttom mme than anycKie el». 

A carpenter's daughter wto graduated from high 
school, marri^ a tn^rk drivo* fcR^ a logging company, and 
wctfked h^self up frcm being a receptionist in a beauty 
shop to a bank teller in a small town put it this way: **! feel 
that what I teamed from my family and (Hi my own helped 
me as much as anydiing I gm from high school classes. In 
fi^t, it help^ me much more." 



Gender and Race in the Workplace 



Does die social system {rocess everycme in d^ same 
way, or might die social system wofk b&Jffr for some 
groups d»n f(» odi^? The answer is '•no/ die system 
doesn't proc^ everyone iplhe same way. The answ^ is 
''yes/ d^ system w^ts better for »me groups than for 
odiers. Tte social system discriminates. Huit rai^ a fun- 
damoital problem in a society d^ (teeply believes that 
everybody should be treated equally, dial everybody 
shoukl have die same chance. It*s what die civil rights era 
was all about IV s what the womc^* s mov ^moit is all about 

Discrimination: What Is It? 

The social system "works". It process^ people. But it 
doesn't always work die way it is ^ppc^ woik. The 
way d^ social system is '"stqqx^sed" to work is deeply 
ingrained in our vali^s and social consciousness: 

Pec^ie "idiould"* have equal access to education and 
training. 



Feeble at the same levels of education and training 
'^^uld" have cqimi acci^ to occu];^tions. 

People in the same occupations "should" be [Kiid the 
same. 

But the social system doesn't work that way for 
women, and it doesn't v^ork that way fc€ r^ial minorities. 

What*s wrong with the system? Where does it break 
down? Both die system and smie (tf our most preriuus 
social values have to do widi ^ucaiicm, occupation, and 
income. Discriminati(Mi means that the system tn^aks 
down (m each <tf dicse. Society discriminates by, first, 
denying equal ^cess to education. Remember the civil 
rights era: Eisentower and the naticmal guard, George 
Wallace and die confrmtaiitm on die stej^ of die Univer- 
sity of Alabama? Hie is^ue, which was played out in less 
dramatic scenarios al! over d% country, was whether 
Blacks were entitled to equality in admi^ions policies. 
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Until tte li^ deoKk wIk», for the fim lime, the mimber 
ctf filiates «cxo(ted d» ntrniber ftf BMite coll^ cam* 
puses, society disamiiiii^ qgainst fieanates, too, only 
mffie suMy. When Bbdks ami fmaks were acfanionl to 
iostiuitkms of higher toamtog, tte ionitiitkms dkhi*t 
pnxsss tl^ as effi^dly witfi d» leaih dm diey i&fai*t 
achkvc the sairo levels erf rdnrafwro as dki White mates, 

BttttfieproMeinyicstieyiMiddifaKri^ 
tkn. After females and Blads gaiiwl artminano? wt^ 
inaeasedti^leveboffdiicaiion,iheyfOT 
in di» lato ficxrce, Emidoym Ittv^ 
Bl^ks tocimviat their c^ucMional and trainii^cnxtentials 
iitt) d» same tevels (rfocoqMknai laesti^ that are avail- 
ahte tt) While males. Females and BI^±s get fewer jobs 
and they get poorer jobs. 

DiscrimUiatkm nms even (teepor. Once femates and 
Bli»:ksgaj(^,tteygetpakll^. Thtt*swhmche70cem 
fonale pay dollar is aU about 

DiscriminaticNi mcdm that tl^ social syaon ctoesnH 
allow ceitain groups to gain full access and get the full 
bei^ruof the way educaikm, occupatkms, »id imrome are 
supposed to Fit togetter in mir society (Figure 2:2). Dis- 
cnmination blocks females axu! Blacks at critical career 
jujKtures. In the following secticms I examine the special 
cases of females and BkK±s in mote <ktail. 

Figure 2:2. How discrimimaion effects fhe r^ictia^ 
ships between levels of education/training, occupation- ^ 
al prestige, and income ^ 
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Women and Work 

At an early age, by the ume they start school, two- 
thirds of little girls narrow their prefCTewcs to three oc- 
cupations: teacher, nurse, or secretary. Their early 
aspirations are remarkably similar to the occu{^tions 
woflK^n evcnuially take. Women take emptoyment in fewer 
occupations than mm, and they trad to end up in the 
lower-level, poortr-paying jobs, the female gheao. 

Why this happens is a controversial and onotionaily 
charged topk: that cannot be resolved here. The main 
arguments include biological, strwtural, and social leam- 



if^ explffiitticms, and each <tf tli^ Ims numerous ^wia- 
tions. Tin btcriogical argunmii reawns that ^nder* 
sp6a& difS»mes in pmmality are fixed at ^N^imcm, 
aiMl ditt sra difii»CTOM in occtq»ional isefi^^ 
aqimKmi of tl»se innae h&A^ical (temminams. The 
social learning oq^anatkm argu^ that pec^ lesn and 
acquire QCCQpBtkmal preferences fiom others w^ 
ingly or unknowingly, teadi wito society ^dSnes as ""b^ 
prcqvitte" iws ft^ males and fimates to aspire to mid 
achieve. StiTClural eatplanainas foots cm discrimiifiu»y 
KQwmm^ pcrfitkal, ami legal imctkres tfiat deny equal 
qqxHtuziit^ to wonMsn in die wofk |dace. 



A young woman's career opportunities are af- 
fected by the attitudes and behaviors that 
others expect and that females team and 
bring to the woti place. 



From a parent's point of view it is most useful \d think 
of female careers frcmi a social learning per^tive. This 
is not to deny diat sex diiTerences are apparent already at 
an e^y age^-thai girls, for example, are mwe verbal and 
boys mwe aggressi^^-^and that these differences may be 
bk>logically based. Hkx is it to deny that die occiq^atkmal 
smicUffe, reinfmredby eccmomic, political, and legal {Hac- 
tices, disadvanoges women. But genifer is Tued at ccmcep- 
tion, and tte social sy^em is beycmd anycH^*s imniediate 
control. Ptfi^ts may not be able to do very much about 
these, however tmponant it may be to remedy the system* 
But parents can do something about the mcrn immediate 
learning envin^ment in which their daughters grow up. A 
young wcHnan*s career opponunities are affected by the 
aitituctes and behavic^^ that others expect and that females 
learn and bring lo tl^ wcs-k pI:K:c. Of people youth interact 
with, none are more important than family and sctKX)l. 

I have emphastzoi two thanes in explaining tte c^eer 
development (mxess, namely, that chtidrm normally end 
up at about the same occuimtional prestige levels as their 
parents, and that education/training is the main linkage by 
which this occurs. If women are exceptions to the patterns, 
and they are, then we nei^ to ask what it is about the way 
families and schools treat females that narrows their op- 
lions and depresses their ^hievements. Unfortunately, the 
uaditicml way litUe girls have been reared temls to rein- 
force the discrimination that occurs in the social stiucture. 

Family Influences on Female Careers 

The family has che first, the most sustained, ami the 
most enduring influence on newborn infants. The child 
lives with family for a third of its life, and even after ite 
child lea\t;s home, family influence continues. 

A baby's ^x is the first chanurt^tic that family, 
friends, relatives, and community take tnU)m:count Before 
birth there is speculation, "boy or girl?,** and there is 
discussion about what die baby "really should be." Binh 
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aiuiouiicemems invsial^ bidude the fim tfn^ 

about the Tl's a boy I" or "It's a gW!" Rrom day <m 
gender is <»itral 10 who we are, bow others bebave towaid 

us, and bow we tem to think djout (miselves. 

How much e*i>ec miens are based on gOKtoisevidera 

in the way parents ctesciibe (tey-olil infuits. Parents 
(fescribe females m sm^ter, stater, mem finely ftaAiaed. 
prettier, and im»e anentive than they describe notes, 
^imifairiy, panoiB ovseaunate mate dnhhcn in tarns <rf 
stiengdi, fe^iaes, bcAfai^ and coontin^Kn. Gifbi for 
Utile giris oe made of (telicate febncs in pastel cohHS with 

florel designs. Gifts for linle boys are made of courser 
fabrics in |»imary colors featuring bright animals and 

maddnes, 

paroits behave diffeiently toward little giris and little 
boys. Mothers look at, stay closer io. and talk more to little 

girls than to little boys. In playing with them, parents are 
moe likely B) throw a ball beyrnid a child's teach and 
«i«MBage the child to retrieve it if the chiM is aboy. This 
is but one examfde (rf subde ways that higher levels of 
iiKtepen(tence and ^M^iievanent expectati(»is are i^iM^ on 
little boys. By comparison, little girls arc treated more 
imMeaively and are pm under tighter re^rictk^K and con- 
trols. Parents, families, and friends acai little boys and giris 
differently. Ttey expect and reward nurturaiK:e and sup- 
pcvtiveness in females but assertiveness aiKl dominance in 
males. 

Not onlydo others treat liuleboys and girls differently, 
but little boys and giris behave diff&ently. Gith are more 
verbal Uun boys and boys are more aggressive than girls. 
Giri^ talk ^Uer and ^ieak more frequently. Who) pre- 
school children are asked to make paper and pencil draw- 
ings, over half of the girls but only one of six or seven boys 
sketch pictures of people. Boys draw cars, trucks, and 
trains. When preschoolers tell stones, more girls dtan boys 
tell oories about people. Boys are nK»e likely than girls to 
icll siories about dump tiudcs, airplanes, and rockets. By 
age two, boys are more aggressive, more likely to yell, 
shove, and hit with iniraiion to injure. And as boys and 
girls grow older, the difTCiieiKe in aggreraivenea in- 
creases. 

So, why do litUe boys and girls behave differently? 
The biological point of view argues that these are cxfwes- 
sions of basic male and female traits, but that isn'l miKh 
help to parents who are trying to help daughters choose 
careers. Mme useful tt> parents is the point that children 
develop alOTg the lines that parents reward arel punii* 
them. Child-rearing patterns are important because they 
encourage autonomy and independence, on the one hand, 
but passivity and depoidence on the otlKr-attia des and 
behaviors that influence occui^iional choice and acl.ievc- 
ment lau^ in life. 

School Effects on Female Careers 

Schools, too,are unpoitant in career development; md 
schools, like parents and families, educate males anl 
females in ways that produce different outcwnw. 
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There ait fWialrie parallels betweni ite 
am! oQCiqiatkms sqaiaie mates aiMl fimates. CHie oC the 
most visibte ways schools se|»aiB s&Mleiits is by class- 
if^^ turn m uNe basis oi gemter. At tte maiery md 
IdiKtefguien te wl tbeie be scfnntt toys, sqpanoe 
choits to do, scprjam leams 10 piay 0&, ami occaski^ 
separate assignments. At the elementary level the 
fdaygiCNml may be ocpnimt iitto boy aivl girl torriinries: 
the boys* turf is die mhtetk: field and the gnis u^trol the 
hopscotdi ^ mi the sicfewaft. Do these divistom 
sen^ in a society thia values ecpiality , or (to they sogpsn 
to ytmng pec^e thtt gaiKte* is m impmtant divi^on 
thm gemta* is an ^epiable tesis (or di%riminaikHi within 
sockty? 

Opportunity differences translate into de- 
ferences in what young men and women 
asjHre to, what they develop their abilities in, 
and whether they receive public recognition 
and support for their efforts. 



If cla^fying suictenis by gim^ weie accomi^ied 
by **sef»rate bitt equal" q^xmunil^ and outcomes, the 
cxmsequences would be less discriminatory. But there is 
evid^ure that school qqxmunities andiHitccnnes have been 
"separate and nM equal/ Athletic [nognuns incliuling 
coaching staffs, stadiums and onuts, uniforms, and com* 
munity sui^K»rt have histories of focusing on male ac- 
tiviti^. Oj^ortunity diffcfcnces translate into differences 
in what young men and women aspiie to, what they 
devetop tl^ir abilities in, and whether they racivc publk: 
recogniiton and support (<x their efforts. 

Scparaii(Mi of stuctents along male-female lines may 
be most visible in the extracuniculum, but the same 
divisicm affects the cuiriculum. Tiaditi(»iaUy« vocaticmal 
jnei^vaticHi programs have been mate oriented It has 
prepared males fw technical jc^ and industrial trades ihiu 
pay bdttcr. What has been offered to young wOTicn has 
been preparaiion for retail trades, health fields and 
homem^ing, occupations on the lower end of the wage 
s;.ale. 

The mrat blatant discrimination may occur in coUege- 
preparato^ pro-ams, where mathematics and scieiKe se- 
qi^nces have b^ "male subjects,** By sevCTih and eighth 
grade females score lower on stamlanli;^ te^ in math 
ami scierKres. In high school femates who have difficulty 
drop out of the seqi^nces with Uie consent of tesurh^, 
counselcHS, and parents. It is fK) ^ surprising, then, that fewer 
female than males enter colle{;e with ^ng b^Krkgrounds 
in high school math. 

Most females never catch up, and that effectively 
disqualifies them from college majors in busii^^, medical, 
scientific, and technical suidies. As a result, twice as many 
men as wcmien enter business and the physical scieiKcs, 
and many limes more men than women enter engineering 
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fkM&. tte higter jni^tige aiKl betttr fmying jobs. Won^, 
by c o inpai s on, gravttitte to edi^atkm, tealth fwUts, md 
the huinanitks« kmar preaige okI lower i>aymg o^xiipa* 
tkm in whkJi m^mty of w(»kOT ait oito 

Until Ute las itecacte fe^m femdes thsn mates cn- 
roltod in coltege, a cenain pedictw tbat tt^ 
ach^vonent tevels and eminp wmU be tower than 
mates. In 1976 iMfi md women acxcmnt^ ftv 53 md 47 
pmmu le^peoively, oi eiuoUnmits in higher educatk^i, 
Imt by 1^ tte distrflmtkm was exactly qn'oske, S3 
percott femate ami 47 percent nude. Women's earnings 
it» 84 perc^t ccrnii^tfod with a 64 pen^t iwre^ fos 
men over roughly the smie period* Currently, median 
weddy eamings for wcmien aie 70 percent thc^ <rf men. 
which is well above the 62 percent of men *s wages women 
eamed in 19^. The recent gains in occupations wA mccm- 
es that femates have Khieved are closely tied to their 
increased levels of education and training. They earned iu 

Female Traits and the Workplace 

DifTerences ir mate and female chUd*r^ng practio^ 
affi^ men's and womoi's ^titudes and bel^vic^ in the 
family, school, saui world of w(^. As children mature, 
dependency is allowed if not expected of females, but it is 
rejected as an inappn^ate trait fOT males. As a result, girls 
dqpend m tl^ir families for su]^x>rt and affecnon kmger 
than boy& Compared with the more independent males, 
females develq> a greater need for afTiliation with others 
and for their approval. Females also develop more fear of 
rejection. 



The recent gains in occupations and incomes 
that fenmles have achieved are closely tied to 
their increased levels of education and train^ 
ing. They earned it 



Young women learn to anticipate and respond lo the 
needs and wishes of otl^rs, to be nurtunmt, caring, and 
giving. These charrcteristics suit them well for traditional 
female jobs, but the same qualifies equip them poorly for 
occupations that require decision making, independent 
judgment, and le^i^ship, die higher ji^tige and better 
frying jobs. The traditional female traits^ference, nur- 
turance, and empathy-do not characterize the male- 
dominated work place. Thus, it has become commonplace 
for females to team "assertivei^ss training^ but how often 
have you heard of training pograms females to team the 
more characteristically feminine values and skills? 

One of our thirty-year-old study participants wanted 
to become a carpenu^r and attended apprenticeship car- 
penter courses white she held her job as a typist for the 
federal government This is how she described the conflicts 
she faced: Adjusting to a 'man's' world has been a lerrific 
problem. When I was in school I was raised to think that a 
woman's place was in the home or in the office as a 



secretary. My thinking is now 180 degrees fiom that Vm 
in a Mue-oollar jcb traditiondly tekl by mm. and it is 
rcnigh. I wish I had been raised to think that Vm equal lo a 
man luid cmi do a "mm's'' jcA, ami thtt thm is mKhmg 
wnmg iiHiA not wimtiiig to pt manted.** 

Nowhoe is tttts twist b MKtety 's rcBCtim to ti»^^ 
al SaninUie vdiHism and dolls nmie qqwem dian in die 
nation's sciMwls. In grade sdiocrt, hi^sctocrf«8nd even in 
coltege, guto BSC the ''good ^iMtents.** ^eveiy tevel, giils 
gttbetiergracte dianbt^ Girls ttoab«iQrjcrt)ctfi»bqKi^ 
to school roles and classroom nnoines. Panicuhsffly at the 
eten^itary tevel, tHM also be^mnjU tte tradititmal ladylike 
traits oi matne^, poUtoiess, and sileiKre are weteomed and 
rewanted« Being feminine and student are highly com- 
patible rol^ 

Yet the "good stuifcnf-passi ve, anxitHis to please and 
win approval-may also be the person who is l&ist willing 
to take initimive, take risks, ami make mistakes. The 
sivc and conforming feminine qualities that so ck^ly 
parallel ttecbssroom nK)del are not the »me qualities that 
give ^irarkers an advantage in die labor market 

Another inconsistency is that alth<High females do 
better than males in schod, Uicir expectations and self-es- 
teem are tower tlmn males. Compared to males, females 
are less sure of their abiliti^, underestimate tl^ir pos- 
sibilities, and overestimate tt^ir liabilities. In elementary 
school female perform bcuer than mal^, yet they are less 
confiftent than mates Uiat they will be able to do coltege 
work. Females do bener than males in high school, but they 
do not uanslate their school perfonnance into the same 
levels of occupaticml aspirations as their male classmato^. 
At tte college level men with lower gractes mere oftoi 
believe they can thieve a doctorate degree than women 
with higher gra(te& And among gnuluate suidents with 
similar gnnies, females more often dian males aspire to 
juniOT college positic^is. Mal^ more often than femates 
aspire to univo^ity af^inunents. 

Wl^re U« differences bctw^n mate and female pat- 
terns of dependence, £»:hievement aspiration, and self-es- 
teem come from will continue to be a subject of (tebate. 
Some argue that the differences arc Fixed in nauual biologi- 
cal tendencies; and there is little question that the occupa- 
tional suiicnue, reinforced by eccmomic, political, and 
legal practice, treats women differently than men. But 
between birth and employment there is a lengthy learning 
process Uiat sorts little girls and little boys into ''ap- 
propriate'' rotes. That sorting process teaches what society 
expects of Uiem and how ttey should diink of themselves 
and others. The process translates into the sex - typed educa- 
I onal and occupational aspirations young men and women 
hav I and their eventual ^hievemcnts. 

Women's Career Choice and Conflict 

The traditional consensus on what are appropriate 
notes for yojng women is breaking down. How much is 
evidcr t from t^e percentage of female senioi^ who want to 
be a .'utl-time housewife at age thirty. The decline is 
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opeciaUy i»t»Kmi8:ed amwig wonmi wlio we ncH o^tege 
boimd In 1976, 22 peicm clMMK fuU-tiine housewife 
their occups^ al age thiity. Today. 3 peioait of high 
school senior females who are noi college bound want to 
be fuD-tinw hoiKewives by age thkty. 

Moreovtx, moft young women are taking math wd 
entering ite sckm:^ More wcxnen are gcnng to oril^. 
More women are woridng and more are entering 'men's 
jobs."Theoccupationristti«tureisch»iging,evCTif loo 
slowly for sofM and too fea for Mhos. The dange means 
new opponunities for females, but it also signals new 
c(mflicis in how women balance their mnriage and family 
roles and their wwk roles. 

Tl» ctHiflicts are a^^^^tt in whsa thiny-year-oM 
fcmates told us. A four-yev -cdlege graduate with a majcM' 
in tome economics works as a statistical deik in an in- 
surance office. She is confused: "I was raised to believe 
tiai I >WHild be a wife ami nnHher as an »lulL I have rat 
married, nor (to I have cfaikirea... I'm still not truly positive 
whm my goals are or what is m the futwe." Anoiter uxk 
two years of genml scteiK^ in cdlege mid now «mks as 
a manager for a trade extractor. One of her biggest 
problems has b^ "trying to convince paroiB and ch^ 
friends ihat being a young woman didn't mem I had to be 
married by nineteen years of age and begin motherhood." 
A third uxk three years of college as^ m>w works as a 
hospital secretary. Her vkws rre miK:h more traditicmi: 
The mapr i»iri}lem was the conditicming at that time as <o 
what was ai^vofiriaie to do b^use of being male or 
female. Girls were not encouraged to seek careers, but lo 
educate themselves enough to su^ioit the husband's 
educatiim ami back his career. Things are changing. Ihu I 
strongly bel»ve that really the only (tecisifsi in a woman's 
life is who she marries." 

Young women are resolving the conflicts in different 
ways. Today's young woman has opportunities, but die 
opportunities require diat she make ctoices. Parents can 
help d^ir dau^ters scm out their (^tms. Parents can 
supptm and encourage them to follow die career diat suits 
them best Parents can introduce Uiem ratho' Uian shield 
U^m from a)mpeiiiive environments. 



The higher the level of education and train- 
ingf the better are the prospects for employ- 
ment in higher-prestige occupations. And the 
higher the prestige of the occupation^ the 
higher is the income thai is likely to follow. 



If there is a single word of advice for young women 
diinking about a career, it is this: Remember how \he social 
system works. l;IdiH:auon and training is dw key to success- 
ful onploymc'.iL The higher die level of educaticm and 
training, the better are the prc^pects for employment in 
higher-prestige occupations. And die hi^er dw prestige of 



die octupuicm. tlw higl»r is die income that is likely to 
follow. 

Why the Lady is a Champ 

Sevonl )«ars ago I canw aoius a review of champkNi 
wwnen's tennis players. It de^bed the exceptional 
talents of die big names in die wwncn's game including 
Manifla Navnoitova, Cauis Eveit, and Billre Jean King. Bia 
adiktic alnlity alone dkl not mate diem winners. The 
article also ctescribcd die menial toughness and attitudes of 
players in the Wwnen's Tennis Association who had won 
major tornnwD^is. 

What set apart die champs? The champiais all ex- 
hibited a zeal ftx^ctmipetitiveness and an inssoiabte need to 
ach»ve an die i»mis cmm. Tracy Austin, a two-dme U. S . 
Open Oiampkxi by die dme she was ^ years okl. said it 
was "dw d^ire to win and knowing yew can win." Ms. 
Austin was described as hungry far oi -court confronta- 
tions. "Desire is die tey ." ^ said, "because witluHit itesire, 
you're not i^ing to warn to kill cm each point..." 

TradiutMially, wonoi more dian nM;n haw lacked di^ 
hung» tor hmd-iK^ conpetitioi. Pugi^ty. aggressive- 
ness and the killer instinct have been the antithesis of 
femininity. Tenacity is unladylike. Most wcunen are taught 
to be i^ssiw. OMnpliant, socially ^qptabte and su{^- 
live. 

By ctmiparison, society exp«:ts males to display com- 
petitiveness. Witness cocky college jocks! As I write this 
chapter Sxk Nicklaus has been in u>wn inspecting ont of 
his golf course diat is about to open. A rep(xier asked 
wh<»h«r people still resented his dethroning die king. Ar- 
noW Palnwr, during die 1970s. "I'm sure dwy (to," Nick- 
laus said. "I know diey didn't like me beating him. But 
that's too damn bad. Winning is the name of the game." 

Baitara Potter, who in iwr late teois (tecidcd to make 
a carto- of tennis, says ^ had to learn a combative spirit 
traditicmally assumed to be an atuibuie of »:hievement- 
oricnted mal^ "You have uj go for it." says Potter The 
ch^Hxs fOT success and pera}nal gain are just so much 
greater if ycm grasp it by die scruff of die neck." 

No am displays die killer instiiKt better dian Nav- 
ratilova. Tto» who follow women's tennis may remember 
when Martina was a confused and chronk; underachiever. 
The record bodes have since enshrined her as a tennis 
immonal. What made die difTercnce? "Atutudc." says 
Naviaulova. She learmid to "take die isessure. be the one 
to beat." 

What distinguishes the winners isn'i athletic ability, 
which e;tt;h certainly has in Sundance, but attitide. Each 
has learned winning attitudes about herself and about die 
game. Th^'s why die lady is a champ. 

What Parents Can Do 

Usually. I speak of "what parents can (k)" at die end of 
a chapter-indeed, at die end of a part of die book. This 
chapter is an exception. I will say somediing about what 
parents can do here and yet again before diis chapt^ 
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a^ti»tes because the i^»s (rf folates asd careens aid 
racial moMfitks OKi caraen wsiatt iqKd^ 

ScMiie years ago a nsttonal Ofgaoizaiion for young 
wnMn asked me to fannutatte jst^nm lecoiwi icnd a tfot is 
itet wcmM help ymmg wf»Mn ld» a 
soc^. One of Uie iwofnmeadatkH^ 
wgaiizaioii d^Hihl tewb yowf i^rnica a omqittWve 
tftitiMie, and I suggested that the cvgaitoalkm cfwM ac* 
ccmiplii^ this by emiAasizing omipetitiw spcm^ espec^- 
lyteamspcms. 



One of the best ways parents can help tfmir 
daughters prepare for the reai world and the 
world of work is by encouraging titeir 
daughters to actively participate in organized 
sports programs. 



Today's young women lave (^)p(munities to frar* 
tkipaie m oiganized compoitive spons in high sdKX)l$, 
municipal leagues, and youth conizations. In my >k^- 
men t^ one of tte best ways imrents c» help their d^hters 
l^qpaie f<^ the real wcx-ld and the world (tf WMk is by 
encoia:aging tteir daughters to activdy particspate in or- 
ganized spCMts programs. 



I, ponmany, teanmi a tot fnm ccmpoitive sqportv* 
tack in tte caveman da^, as my sons caU thm. I tewi^i^ 
how 19 wm Old, mcae inqmiamlyt I learned Ikiw tt> kise. 
Spons compeiitkm tan^ me a tot ^boitt life: taught me ^ 
about tcamworic tn^^ me thai both ktdividinl and col- 
lecdve goals irae mportnt, Ncb in d»ir own 
m that I omUI comt cm «hen Imi, also, tlM txhm 
ctw^ m me; lau^ me thtt I wm't going to win *em 
all, birt I didn't lave to tose either; tau|^ me the 
diffimroe between hsck and ddll« iukI which lo cmmt on 
wtoii die gcm^ giK tough; taugta nw djlspplii^ taight ^ 
10 amcourate; tatq^ d» vati» oi hard wc^ and 
trantng; tmight me that the ball ttoesn*talways bmince in 
my diiectkm; imiglu me thttscNT^body else wanted the ball 
every bit as bally ^ I did; ami tau^t me die differem:e 
between a pme and leal life. 

In mcHe it^t years I've learned scnne additkmal 
k^scms* With smd ^wdg^ m hmd I often ask myself: "Who 
ffA me inK) this n^?** I krow the answo*. I ^so know 
who is going to get me oul 

aie a kn (rf* lessons abCHtt life to be teamed fnmi 
cmipetitive, tewi ^pcms, and many itKne les^ns have 
to (to with anituctos. Spc^ is an exceltent sctoolrpom for 
learning winning attitudes, and I suongly encourage 
fwents of young women to tate advantage of those oppor- 
tuniti^. 



Racial Minorities and Work 



Blacks and mher racial miiK^ties also suffer the ccm- 
scqi^nces of discriminadon. Society withhokls them fn»n 
full access (o the benefits of the system. In the case of 
females I el^XKated how family and sc1kx>1 cc^tribute to 
their disadvantage. Similar points couM be matte about 
minorii^s, but I wish lo onpliasize a different point here. 
I review how mimKit^ are faring on d^ duee bask 
sock>ec(mmik^ din^nsions: edmratkm, occu{»£i(mal {Hies* 
tige and inome. Then I present disuxrbing evicteiK^ th^ 
the )^e and im3cess dl minority advsffurement has slowed^ 
even reversed. As with \ln case of females, I comment on 
what parents can do. 

Minorities and Education 

Earlier I noted the schooling disadvantages ex- 
pehdKed by Blacks and Hispanics. At every level of 
education-high school completim. some college, col- 
lege graduation-die White majOTity culture pt^ sig- 
nificanUy higlw levels of Vocational ach^vement Uian do 
most \ninoritie$, including Bl^ks and Hispanics. 

Tl^. discrepancies in school related performance are 
appar»it befcne stiKlents ever set foM on acoUege campus. 
ThoK who graduate from college today took die SATs in 
high sctool in die mid-1980s. R(Highly three times as many 
Blacks and twice as many Hispanics as Whites had scixes 



below 400. The natic^al average combined SAT score is 
903t and scores of 900 are common mining amissions 
criteria to colleges. Tte scores are imponant predictors of 
how well ^ems do in college. T^le 2:2 reports how die 
l.OS million White, Black and Hisj^nic high school 
senims diat tocA the SATs in 1985 scc^. 



Table 2:2. Percent of White, Black and Hispanic High 


School Semors Who Scored Below 400 On Verbal and 


Math Sections of the SAT in 1985 






Verbal SAT 


Math SAT 


Students 


% below 400 


% below 400 


Whites 


31% 


22% 


Blacks 


73% 


64% 


Hispani':s 


59% 


45% 



Performance scores on SAT tests also portend what 
hi^pens in rociety at laige. In the late 198(^, among the 
pofHilatiOT 25 years old and older, 1 of 5 Whites but only 
1 of 9 Bl^ks and 1 of 1 2 Hispanics had a four-year college 
education, ^'hau then, might we expect from these 
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mim^ii^ in tenns €i occupaiHHiai a^l inct^ tevels in 

Tlie cbnqxHttasid gnduaiira 
pc^L In ite high scl»xd sqriKymm yeara^ 
numbm (tf stmknts drc^ out, esA vanes by 

nee: 13 pac&it Whitt ^tdems, 17^ pmxm oi Blacks, 
sMl 192percent(^Hbpan^ luring tte^mkvai^ 
hi|^ sctool ye^ these iat» ccmtuiiie to twild mttil they 
isw in gnMhitfk»i rates of ^ipiiiuinatdly 95 percent fior 
Whiies, 77 percent for BUcte, and 60 percent for 
Hi^wiics. 

SAT sc(»es, droprat i«es and gradutficm lates btm 
high school, ami teveis <^^fa^micHttl tt^h^veniem 
labm^ force experiences and income levels ihat will follow. 
That*$ how the social system M^rts. 

Minorities and Occupational Prestige 

Given (fe{»ness6d teveis of ^bicmkmal i^qwaiicm and 
sctooling achievement, cmUI mAy expect low^ tevels 
of occiq}ational achievoi^m to follow, ami thm is fim cam. 
About flfteen percent of the uxai populatkm ami the total 
labor force is mim^ty* If miiKmty wcvkos woe dually 
distributed across the labor fon^, then fifteen percent of 
wipers in each occupatkmal group wo^d be mimmty 
workers* 

But that is not the case. MirKHitiaareovaTq)r^»nted 
in the occttp^ms that attract woilcers with Iowa- le\^ls of 
schooling including operatives, nonfarm S^x^m, aiui ser* 
vke wc^ers; ami numniiies arc undenq^resented in oc- 
cupaticHis that requiie higher levels sdtooling, stM:h as 
professiiMial and technical wt^eis, nmm^as and oA- 
ministratof s, and saleswwkers. White men, for examine, 
are twice as likely lo hold sales, managerial or |m)fmional 
positions as Black m;:n. Minoniies fit the fnedkted f^tem. 
They bring fess to the labor force by way of crettentials 
which qualir^s them (or the iowCT-i^estige occupaticms. 

Racial minoities also suffer tl^ Nrunt of discrimina- 
tion. Whatever tl^ir tevel of schooling, sockty has 'HX 
allowed r^ial minorities to convert their ^cmioiml 
cre(tentials into the same levels of occupati(»ial (prestige as 
do White males. Finally, when minorities hold com- 
parabte-status occupations, they are not paid as mtK:h as 
their While cowc^kers (Figure 2:2). 

Unemptoyment rates reinforce the picture (Table 2:3). 
As I write this chaftta the unemployment rate fc^ Whites 
is 4.6 percent, the unemploym^t rate for Hisf^tcs is 9 J 
percoit^ and unemployment foi Blacks is 12^ percent 
Although the rales vaiy slightly from year lo year, t)^ 
pattern remains the same. Unemployment among 
Hispanics is twice as high as it is among Whit^. and 
unemj^oyment among Blacks is two and one-half times as 
high as it is among Whites. 

Minorities and Income 

The relaiionshiis between lex^Is of ediK:aUOT, oc- 
cupational presti^, and income indicate how educational 
institutions, the labor force, and the ea>nomic system work 
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UneBtploymemRam of Whites, HispanicSf 
aAtf Bhcks ymr, 198S ^ 1998 





«Wbiie 


%His|»iw 


% Black 


Year 


Unemployed 


UiMsnployed 


Unemployed 


198S 


62 


10.S 


15.1 


1986 


6.0 


10.6 


14.5 


1987 


S3 


8.8 


13.0 


1988 


4.6 


9.3 


12.2 



t£^tl^ in ways thtt affect individual's achievements* If 
pec^e are (tetiied eqt^ qqxMtunity sc (me point in the 
seqi^i^, they suffer dimtnidied rettims on emy thing thai 
fdlows. In ^litkm, if they are min«ities« d^y ncH <»ily 
suffer fiKHn initial disadv^toges; they also get less return 
fw their investments in educ^cm ami work. 

Recent sn^T^cHs of the economic experience of 
mimmt^ illustrate the point In 1986, fa- example, nearly 
tteee times as many mincrittes as Whites had ina>mes 
below the poverty level-31 J parent of BlKks and 27.3 
peicoit of Hisi^cs* T)^ median anniol family income 
for Whiles was S30,809; median family income fw 
Hispanics was 65 perc^t of Whites, $ 1 9,993; and median 
family income cnT Bl^ks was S7 percent of Whit^. 
$17«604. Since itit sizt of mincmty family is lar^r than 
the size of White families, the actual dollars available per 
family member is even less in minority families than in 
White families. 

In 1985, 23 percent of all American preschooi children 
were numbers of families with incomes below the poverty 
level. For Whites the figure was 18 percent, for Hispanics 
it was 41 percent, and for Blacks it was 47 pcrccnL 



People with the best education and training 
credentials get the best jobs which, in turn, 
pay the best incomes. 



Throughout this chapter and. indeed, throughout this 
book, I make two basic points. The Arst is the relationship 
between ediK:adon/iraining, occuf^tional pi^estige, and in- 
come. Pcopk with best ediKration and training creden- 
tials get the bca jobs which, in turn, pay the best inccmc^. 
Tte secmd point is that aJthcHigh that's the way the system 
works, it doesn't work as well for gender and race 
minorities. The social system discriminates. It disad- 
« antages females and mimMrities. 

Knowing how the social system works is useful infor- 
mation* It may not be comforting to all because it isn't 
comicKtmg to know that the social system doesn't treat 
everycme d^ same. But it does explain why srnie people 
don't fare as well as (^ers. It also provide a strategy for 
people who want to impro>^ dicir circumstances. The 
suategy is straightfonvard: To improve your earnings you 
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Im^ 10 imimive die OGCiq^tiimal i^n^^ 
tO(totIatyoulia'^ioun{m)veyoiir€^t(^ tevds 
of ediK^ra and trainmg. 

Recent Reversals 

tbe qtffiter df a ceQimy mff natmi*$ sodal 
potides have beoi intoti^ 

need better jc^ to knimivt tbdff socioeammk dr- 

cuma^K^es, ami that tte loitfe lo hem 'pas is thnoii^ 

educiokm aiiNl tiainmg oectatiab 

b^ter ^ inccmes* Real (sogrcss has bera made 

towanl the goal of fiiU iwtidpatkm by 

l»st iwemy-fivc vears* 

There is, towe^« a disturt^ng traid thtt thieatens the 
nKNnentum of eariier minority |m)gress. Ova the ]mt 10 
years not (mly has the drive fc^* equality in Gdt»ttion« 
occupational (mstige, and inccmie stalled, but it has suf- 
fered reverses. 

Education and Mimrides. The picture is especially 
clev in the case of minority educational p^fonnam:e aiul 
achievement, especially at the college level. Frcmi 1977 to 
1987 high school Black students who look the SAT in- 
creased their verbal scores by 21 pdnts and their math 
scoies by 20 points* Over tte period sams fw Whi^ 
students rose just cme point on (he vorbal tests and rmained 
constant on the math tests. Also, mim^ high schod 
graduaticm rates improved notably. Whereas cMily 60 per- 
cent of Blacks aged 18 to 24 gmduated from high school 
in 1970, the figure rose to 76 percent by 198S. From 1975 
- 198S, the proportion ctf Blacks aged 18to21 whodropped 
out of high school (teclined from 27 to 17 percent 

Over roughly the fsune period, mirKmty stu<tents' 
Scholastic AptitiKte Tests (SAT) wre rising. Between 
1978 and 1988, the average scores of Black stu(tents rose 
21 points on tl^ vecbal tests and 30 points on math tests. 
The average ^ores of Hispanic students rose 12 pomts on 
the verbal and 26 points on the math tests. By most in- 
dkzaiors, minority stuttents have never been better prei^tr^ 
for college. 

But the minority experience in college is less than 
impressive. From 1970 through 1975 the percenta^ of 
White high school graduates who were 24 years old or 
younger and who wcrt enrolled or had completed at least 
one year of colle^ remained relatively constant at about 
S3 percent Over the s£me period the rate for Blacks rose 
almost two percent pa* year, frcmi 39 to 48 percent. 

But just when it seemed that the Black enrollment rate 
would soon equal the White rate« the trend reversed From 
1975 - 1985. the rate for White enrollments climbed to an 
imi^essive 55 percent while the rate for Blacks dropp^ to 
44 percent TI^ number of Bl^rks who received bac* 
calaureate degrees d^Iined six percaiL 3y 1986 the rate 
of enrollments for Blacks remmed to 47 percent which is 
below the rale for 1975. America's col eges and imiver- 
siiies enrolled 32,000 fewer Black undrrgr^uJuaies in 1985 
than in 1980« a decline of 8.9 percent These declines 
occulted over the same period ih^ Black high school 
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gnuluation rates increased from 72 to 77 percent. 
Meanwhile, the rm oi ccdtege aomd^Ke for Huq)wi^ 
youth, 1975* 1985, drcq^ from 51 Ui47 percent This 
ckclme in ccdlege mmndmLJT hapx^ned while Hispanic 
hi^ scboci grachiatim rates irareased bom 55 to 60 per* 
cent 

Recofit rates of minority cirilege grathiatim «t 
dq^^e^ing. C3uun]|^, m the mkl-lSN^ 9 perce^ 
umlergiadi^es wm Bl^ks* but Bteks received only 6 
percent ot tte baccalaurc^ ctegrees. Rht pocoit of un* 
(ta^graduatN woe His|»incs« but His|»nics reeved (mi> 
3 percoK <rf tte haoralaiHTWr degrees. ByoMnpariscm^SO 
pendent of the undergn^uw^ were White, ami Whites 
reca>^ 85 petroit of tt^ bKcabuir^ie ckgrees. Mimmty 
roltege giaibiatim rates fall far stK»t of tt^ graduaticHi 
rates fcs- Whites. 

Even smaller parentages of minifies go on to 
gTMtuate and {m^essional Khods, and the percentage is cm 
tt^ (^line. Thus, the number uT Blacks who earned 
master's degree (feclined 32 potent b^ween 1976 and 
1985. Hispanics pc»ied a slight increase in the number of 
master's Agrees conferred, thwgh their share remained 
disi^ipOTtimaiely low at 2.4 percent In 1986 Blacks 
eam^ 820 re^arch doctorates* which was 27 percem 
fewer than they had earned 10 years ^\kr. number 
of doctcwates earmd by BlKk males dn^q)ed fr«n 684 to 
321, a 53 percent declii^, whereas the number earned by 
Black females was 4^« 15 percent higter than in 1977. 
Black women now earn more than 60 percent of all doc- 
urates awarded to Blacks in the United States. 

The number of docttnat^ earned by Hispanics in* 
creased dramatically from 396 to 677 over the same period, 
but the Hispanic perccmtage of the total number of doc* 
toiau^s awartted remained low (2. 1 perc(mt). 

General Decline in Dot wraies, The record would not 
be C(»nplete without (kKumenting the experience of the 
White majority over, roughly, the same period of lime. 
Ttere ts» in f^t, a sustained and continuing d^ltne in the 
proportion of doctc^ates eam^ in the U. S. by U. S. 
citizens. example, in 1986, U. S. citizens r^eived 72 J 
pocent of the 3 1«7'K) research doctorates, which was down 
from die 85.6 percem U. S, citizens received in 1%2. 11^ 
decline was especially marked ammig White males who 
earned 12,257 doctorates in 1986, 28 percent fewer than 
tl^ 17,01 1 doctorate they eam^ 10 years earlier. 

Wlm h^ been occurring, then, over the last decade is 
a general decline across the population in the number and 
pocentage of ckxtorates canted. Imle^^, the Black ex- 
perience is neatly identical to the White experience in the 
extent of declin in earned doctorates. However, several 
things are probtenutical about the Black (kclii^ in earned 
doctorates. First, Blacks h^ not yet achie^^d their fair 
share of dkx^rates relati%^ to the total population before 
the decline set in. Second, Blacks had been enjoying 
dramatic increases iji tiK numbCT of doctorates earned 
before the decline, Th rd, the recent declines largely erased 
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the gsuis thtt fbltow»l die civil lights oa aod U» federal 
disoiminaticm Iqgi&lackm ctf 1964. 

To be »Bt, tfiett an American minority other than 
Blacks asd tfispmics, jo^ as thek are dear culttad dif- 
fcreiKXS within the Black aad Ifispsnic conrnHmities. Of 
aU minimftes the gnMp ilia fined tfMS worn firon 1975 - 
198S was the Airoxfean bidiaa. Oaly SS peic«it of 
AnKiicffli Indians gradu^ fnxa hi^ scIkxH and (miy 17 
percent enter oonefe. So of ^ American nunority 
grcMfM <mly Asian AnmicaDS etti^ted or aupassed the 
enroltai»m tales of While students in higher eihication. 
Unlntuni^y. time ^ space do nm allow nw to <&sc^ 
each of these smaller minorities, but I acknowledge that 
their experiences may differ &i»n die m^pirity-minority 
expertence. 

Minority Income. I have emphaazed that edticaiifMial 
achievonent {Hovktes tte aoteitisds (cr anptoynwnt in 
occupatkms thtf pnxli^ incram. Givra the htm armiml in 
the level of minority credtaitials, we would expea lower 
levels of occupatiouJ pre^ge, which is what haf^wnecb 
ami widi kiwer tevels of occupfikmal a:hieveniait. we 
wouki expect tower levels of income. Pomii n^ to tanOi 
tfftefly on the decliiK in minority mcom& levels to establish 
the rdalkmships. 

In the 19K)s Black median family income was 54 
percoit of White's median family income levels. Black 
median family income kvels rose to 61 J percent of Whiles 
by 1975, but then declined to 57.5 percent by 1985. Alsi. 
between 1973 and 1986 the average real amual earnings 
for Black males ages 20 to 24 fell 50 percent. $9,818 to 
$5,299. Over (te same period Hiq»nic mediim family 
incomes also declined slightly. In 1975 Hi^xanic family 
income was 66.9 percent of White median family inconw. 
By 1985 Hiq»nic family income was down lo 65.2 percent 
of White median family income. 

In summaiy, in the quarter century since ttw mid- 
1960s mimmties experieiKed (bamaik: gains oa tte tosic 
socio«;(NK»nic dinwnskms of education, occupatitxi and 
income. Unfodunaiely , thai momentum has sialted. and tte 
I(SSK of tlK 1^ decmie have seriously mxled ^ier 
gains. 
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WhatPannisCanDo 

SoRpose you m a minmiy pamtt ami have a sm or 
daii^ner «»Benq^ing aoseer. Wha^ yon (b) » assist 
th^ csn9 i^fflnnng hi of oaratt ncfld^ 

KsotiminBiiao has iwitea in the system (tfAm»iciBi 
v^iKS, U needs 10 be w^iwd Bitt <ttscriminaikm a 
here and it is leaL b is a pan of the sodd system in whkh 
we find oiBSdves. aid it win {BobBUbf affect ffiir duMien 
in spite ctf(»r best effipRS 10 achieve a fiBir Old just society 
in our U&tiine. A fomer's daughtv. twice divoiced, work- 
ii^ as a wmness ^ sq^mting tm> teoiagars, was csKlid: 
"Be more realistic,'' she mged. life is not a high school 
Mate Qub ydam evei^nme follows die roles." Dis- 
crimimukm n^aiB duu psueats and mincKiiy youth arc 
especiaOy well advised to use tlwir kiMJwiedge of the way 
the social syaero wcsks to imit adv^u^. 



Employers itse educa^n and tnuning creden' 
tials lo soit ^spective employs into ap' 
propria^ iH^ca^itions, 



Soc^ uses education aiMl training inograms to «tab- 
lish individuals* creitentials. Employers use ediuatitHi and 
training credentials to sort prospective employees into 
af^sofs^ oa;i4]atiais. Feoirie with higher «lw»tMm and 
training credentials qiudify f<^ dw nmsi picaigiiHis oc- 
cu|»tifms which, in turn, pay die bea incomes. Aldiough 
the social system does not reward femates and racial 
muKxritks as hmids(»i^y as it rewards White ma^ die 
system still gives better jobs to candidates with better 
edtxiittifm and training crectenlials. aid females and nu:iai 
min(»itks in die hater jobs are paid better Uian diose widi 
lessor crMtentials»idpo(»erj(^. 

U% your knowtedge of how die system wc»1u tt> 
^vantage. Peueius of miiKmty youdi mu^ challenge dwir 
s(Nis and daug^tos U) get die crectentials diat quali fy diem 
for die occupatkmsdiatoffo^d^incon^diey desire. This 
is N>w die system works, and die mo^ assured path to 
success is playing by dw mlcs. 
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Three 

Beliefs, Values and Attitudes 
Make a Difference 



In the previous chapter I explained tow ihe social sys- 
tem wOTks: how educatim aiKl training iimituucMis 
prepare people for jobs that, in turn, generate incmie; 
how* through education and training, family 
$ocioecom»nic static is perpetuate by childro); and how 
the social system disadvantages women and racial 
minorities. 

This chapter lodes at car^ (tevelopn^nt from a dif- 
ferent angle. It examines what goes on insi(te young 



people*s heads. First I review bel^fs, values and attitwtes 
that young people learn that help or hinder tl^ caieers* 
Then I (haw cm my own rese^ich and revtew what young 
pec^le say ^ the im^lems tlK^y faced in getting started 
on a career. The chapter ends Part 1 of the book with 
sugge^ons fo^ what i^rcnis can do lo help their children 
choose careers and with Pzn 1 of the Career Exploiatsons 
WoifcbocA;, 



What's Taught and What's Caught 



There are patterns in levels of family socioecomMnic 
status from one gei^ration to the next. Thai happens be- 
cause parents rear their chiJdien to be like they are. Educa- 
tiori and training is the main coniK^tion between the 
generations, and other linkages reinforce the pattmis. 
These involve how parents ''bring up" their children. Not 
all child rearing is done ccmsciously. Perhaps more is 
caught than taught 

Supermarket magazine racks,chun:h pulpits, and PTA 
programs all voice coiK::em about the influence parents 
have on their children. Thae are different opinions about 
how parents should parent, but on one point there is 
wicfe^nead ^reemenL How parents raise their children 
makes a diiTcrence in how the children lum out The next 
section expires where parents get the values ihey teach 
their children. 

Occupations Affect Values 

Occupations differ in important ways, and some of the 
major differences depend on whether the occupation is 
high or k)w {^stige* Oi^ of the main differences between 
high- and low-presdge occupuicnis is how much a person 
works with people as oppos<xl to things. Another is whether 
tl^ occupation requires self-directicMi or confcMmity. Yet 
another is whether the occupation requires individual effort 
or group efTort 

I cite examples to illusUBie these differences. Actual- 
ly, mosi parents arKi families are somewhere in between 
high and low status, so the picnire I paint appears in 
broad-bmshed strokes, not fine detail. Figuring out what 



influences yoimg peopk; is a sticky prd)lcm, and I over- 
simplify in (Kder to focus on important differences in child 
rearing f^actices and how tht^ differences influem:e a 
young person's career development 

The distinction between higher- and lower-status 
families is a useful way to think about difTcrcnces in 
chikl-rearing strategies. Tli^ labels take into account that 
the values behind child rearing practices come from 
fonts' work experi^K:es. Woik circumstances difler by 
occupatk)ns md ttey afTect parents* valt^. 

People vs. Things. High-piestige occupations usually 
invol\^ dealing with people and ideas whereas low-pres- 
tigc occu{^k)ns more ofttMi involve dealing with things. 

Here's an exampte. Insurance sales is a higher than 
average-prestige occupation, and people who sell in- 
surance woik with itteas like "security/ "insurability,** 
"estate planning/ and **retum on investment" A lower- 
presti^ occu{^tion« by ccmiparison, may involve putting 
in si(fewalks. The worker woiks with grass and gra>^U 
concrete, hammers and shovels. Wt^reas higher-prestige 
occupations typically involve working with people and 
abstract corK:epts« k)wcr-(^stige occupations more often 
invol>^ wc^ng with tl ings. 

Seff-Direction vs. Conformity. Occupations also dif- 
fer in the amount of self-din^cti<^ they allow expect of 
the worker. Insurance salespeople choose their clients and 
have flexibility about when and how to speak with them. 
No one is lookhigover the sali spersm^sshoulda-cmstant- 
ly. It's not a routine job because every client represents a 
different challenge. The agen< figtires out ways to get the 
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sales job dcmt. To Uie extern that happens^ Uie sa 
isagoodemidoyee. 

Lower*i»tstii^ occiq^tiOTS usually (rcsem a dif** 
fom siosatkn. A boss telto the wo^ 
do it, and whra to do it b's roitfiiie woriL It doesn * t take 
mw^li i^anwiig mKl figuring. Tte weaker wto follows 
<mfeis isdm "^xxl** 

Itt^fMrni Gnup. Higtser-piestige occupatkms 
usrially requiie mwh mdi vklual cff (Kt whereas towcr-pres- 
lige ocoipatioiis tend to lequire thtt peop^ 
dosely. The insuiance satespersca figtancs cmt a straegy, 
calls cm dbnts* writes up poiky im^x^als, and leputs 
back to general agraL The sale^persm has Utile aip^ 
visKHi. The conam:tk»i worker, by COTiparisra, is often 
panof a crew. The crew travels to wrakto^^ier, puts up 
scaffbkling together, and eats lunch under tte s^e shade 
tree, 

DifTerrat work comlitims iilusiiate why hi^ier-pres* 
tige occupations require higher tevels of edi^tit^. Edi^- 
lion equips people to deal with abstract icteas and ccmiplex 
issues, to work smoothly with (Hheis, fflid to work inde- 
peiKlenUy. That*$ important in the higl^i»estige occupa* 
lions. But in lower-imstige occuf^ms, level of echication 
may have liute to do with the jab. What may be required 
is a strong b^k and a person who will (to what he or st^ is 
told to do. 

Values 

Different jobs require dificrcni worker values. People 
in high-f^stige occu|^(M1S learn to value their freedom 
and pursi^ opportunitks as they see tlwm. By comparison, 
workers in low-piestige occupmions learn to value ccm- 
forming to authorities. After all, isn't the insurance 
salesperson rewanted fw figuring things out and working 
independently? And isn't the laborer rewanted fw doing 
what he or she is told to do? 

**S€lf-direction** and "conformity** are values that are 
learned in two different work places. Both aie pracik:al 
strategies thai work for the worker. These ^i^, which 
^ leaned in ihe work place, become an impcmant pm of 
the work values i^rents teach their chilchen. Ptonts in 
higher-prestige occupaticms lend to emphasize the impor- 
tance of self-directioa Parents in lower-prestige occupa- 
tions tend to stress conformity. 

To be sure, life is more complicated than that and what 
{^rcnts value is a mi^h more complex matt^. Parents* 
values also come hrom how they were reared when they 
were children and from t^^ir own i<teas about young 
p(»p!e. But the biggest influeiKe on parent values gpes 
back to the parents* woric circumstances. What works in 
the work place is different in higher- and lowcr-jwesiige 
occupations. 

As children learn their par^ts' values, they adopt 
values that fit best with the same kinds of occupations their 
parents have. Thus, children who leam self-direcUcHi at 
home are bener suited for )dbs that require freedof u and 
independence, whereas children who team confonnity are 



being tttight to t^ oitters in the work aiKl are 
learning lOiitiKtes and behavim apim^maie to to 
tige^. 

Ltfe Chances 

Highor-ssa&is families offer advantages to their 
chiUren it a)nies to c»eer planmng and 
Ttey have die resoisces topovide onyomuutkss their 
young peq)le to pursi^ their ambitions. Hius, ap- 
imraoia^y half of yoi3i« pecvle wto go to odl^ 
fircmi fi»nilk»wltose parens earn S3S ,000 or iiH»€ 
In acWtion, higter-stttus families are (^len in a po^dcMi to 
provide tte i^totogical suiqmt that enables young 
people to take rca^m^le risks in starting their earners. 
Their young people cm affwd to start over if they fail. 



Parents lend to relate to their children in 
much the same way thai they themselves are 
treated at work. 



The lower-status frniily situatim is more tenuous. The 
resources: ^'i ih«rc to proviik ecOTomic stability and an 
emotional safely net Young people in lower^status 
families usually can* t afford to take career risks. Overdue 
bills l^ve to be paid* They have to be am:emed with the 
here mi the now. Thinking about the ftuure is a luxury. 
Young people in Icmo'-status families dcHi*t have tl^ same 
oi^rtuni* ^ and life chances as do dieir age-mates from 
higt^r-status familira. 

Panmts tend to relate to their children in much the 
same way that they themselves are ueated at woik. 
Workers who deal widi people have to be concemol about 
communication skills and interpersonal relations. Workers 
who are mtm ^u^cmed to doing what they are told to 
do tend to be more coercive in relating to their children. In 
both cases parents tes^ their childrm what works fc^ them 
in tt^ w(Hk place, and tl^tr children team to behave in 
ways ^ropiaie to tl^ same occupatimal levels their 
parents have. 

Child Rearing Practices 

There are difTCTences in how {^nts relate to their 
children and disciplii^ t)^. Higho'-^tus parents are 
m(»ne likely than low^-staius parents to treat their children 
as equals. They try to nuiture wmn and supportiw rela- 
tions with them. They are intoesied in why their children 
behave as they do. They are omconed ^ut how otto- 
people intci|TCf their children's behavior, and they try to 
pass on ihose se isitivtiies to ll^ir children. 

Lower-status parents tend to be mmc concemcxi with 
their children's external behavkn^, with confc»7nity, and 
attend less to ''why'' children beha^ as they do. Lower- 
status parents are more dominating, assertive, more 
demanding of obedte la;, and less permissive. Sensitivity 
for interpersonal feel ngs is not a job requirement in the 
typical lower-pre^gr occu{^chi, and i^rents in tltose 
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occupaikms are less likely to pkk up mftiparK>nai sen- 
sitivtues and ttach ttem to iteir cloldten. 

Hlgh»'-staius pmxm at maUy mxm votal. Ttey 
do mm e?9laiiiiiig »kI teaching. Mottos to give 
mem exaa instnicticxis wtan (tealing with tfe^ctttldren. 
They poim otu to the chikl bow tte cMld^s bdiavka* 
from tte diieotons ihey ^ve. By ccnnpai^, loiiw*^i» 
nK^hos use fewer wcmis^conmim^ 
and gi\^ 'ewer explanatioi^* Whra ihcy {miUsh, ky«^- 
status pments do tess by way of exfrfaining why they 
punisdi. 

How par^ts relate to their childien has axis^ueiKes 
fcM* tow chikben (tevelqp. Chil<ben who learn inieiper- 
smial sensitivity are (teveloping skills for v^^king with 
people^ which fwep are s them to ease into higher-p^e^^ 
occupations later. Chikben who team to (fci what they're 
idd to (to are molded to later fill k)H^-pressige occupa* 
lions. 

How People Think the Wortd Works. Is life fair? Is 
life a game of chance? Or would you say that life is a Utile 
of 01^ and a lot of the oU^r? 

Some people think thai if they plan, use their heads, 
and work hard, they can pretty miKrh get what they want 
Others feel thai events m mainly a matter of li^k. Studies 
show th^ people with higter status are moie likely to 
believe that life is fair and that "ttey ^t what they've got 
coming." P^le with tower status tend to belte ve that what 
happens in life is more "a toss of the dice'^-luck. 



The most important lesson children learn 
early in life is what to think about themselves. 



The same attitudes aid behaviors appear when li 
comes to planning a career, Higher-stauis i^nts and 
young people do more career planning and do more prcfw- 
ing for careeis than do lower-status i^rents and young 
p^'^plc. The laitcr arc more likely to believe that life is a 
matter of luck, so why wcMty about it? Parents |^ss their 
real life work experiences to their children and these be- 
come a part of what young people believe abmit themselves 
and the world around them, wl^ther they thiidc they can 
take charge of events or believe that circumstances control 
ihem. 

Seff-ConcepL Perhaps the most imporunt lesson 
children learn early in life is what to think about themse^ 
ves. Some learn to think of themselves as peo|;rie in control. 
Others f^am to think of themselves moie as bystanders or 
spectators in a chance game of life. 

Wheil^ children learn to think of themselves as 
people in control or pawns that others move around 
depends on many of the smne parenting (Alices and 
family circumstances I (tescribed ^Uer. I^nts who hold 
high expectations for their children, who communicate 
tl^ir expectations clearly, who explain when a ycmng 
person deviates from those expectations, and parents who 



are siq^xartive, are eiKotira^g young pec^te to evaluate 
themselvK against xt standard^ Ttese young peopte can 
see whnprogress they are makkig. By cc»npani^« panmts 
who ait man cocrcvm. who <ki tess exjdaining, and wtK) 
are moft insistent m c^i^fi^ice and conf(»rmity ccmvey a 
sense of poweriessness and unpredictability to their 
chiMren. 

YcNmg peopte gain a ^fise of their '*pli^'' in society 
fam inieiactkms widi other people. They temi what to 
think about ihemselv^ hdr self-cofKrepts, from others. 
Others teach them. If parents aie su^XHiivc ^ A nunurant, 
yoiBig prapte get the impre^on thtt others like them. 
Tl^y (tewk^ iKalthy self-ccm^pts and gain self^-con- 
fiitence. These ctaracterisics are less likely to develop 
under dominating family regimes. What young people 
think of themselm is impt^tant Their ^f<ci^i^ and 
self-coifidem^e are majw predictors of tteir tong-term 
career outccmies. 

Expectadons. Frtm early on children r^pond to t}% 
expectations (Hhers have for them, and they compare them* 
selves and iteir perf(mnaiK:e with otl^. That doesn*i 
mean that other's expectattons are i^essarily apprc^riaie 
or even in the child*s best int^e^. They may not be. 

Some of the earliest and potentially most damaging 
inapprofHiate expect^ons and faulty COTiparisons may 
take place in sctKX)ls where children are sorted into fast 
learners, so*so learners, and slow learners. It class nies and 
$c1kx>I reccxds are uncritically i^sed from one tc:u:hcr to 
the next without teachers making inctependent and current 
student evaluations, then teachers* expectations may be 
passed on, too, fnmi one year to the next ChiMren change 
over time and the expectations may be wrong. Expecta- 
tions, both accurate and faulty expectations, make a dif- 
ference in how children respond. 

R^earcl^rs tmve done experiments in which te;K:hers 
were given false grade reports for students. Wl^n the 
bogus gr^ies indicated that a child was a good student, tt% 
teacher had higher expectations ami the suident*s class- 
room pciformance increased. When the teacN^r was given 
false information that the child was a poor student, the 
teacher h^ lower-expectations and the child's perfor- 
mance dropped off. 

Hi^ expectations prompt young people to believe 
that "they can do it^"* but low expectations dampen their 
beliefs in themselves and in their own abilities. More is 
exprcted of some youngsters than of others, and what is 
expected of young peopte often differs by family social 
status. Others' expectations, nor just young peq)ie*sabilsty 
aJKl interest tevcis, make a difference in their achieve- 
ments. 

Career Expectations. When it a)mes to planning and 
preparing for careers, what a young p^^n wants is impor- 
tant; but what young people want reflects t!^ expec^uons 
parents and other pa)ple have for them. Which ycning 
people want to go to college? Most ol cn it's young prapte 
from higher-stmus families. Higher- ;taius families have 
more n^urces, fewer children lo rompcie for the rcsour- 
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ats, offer more parnsal support, and Iwld va}ues and 
expeosKMS this Sivcff edisatkm. Tteir chikbieo have a 

fimnilies with fewer icsoiBces. 

Ycwig pec^ toid to be infliKiKed by IB few as five 
lo tea aim peq^. As few as two or duee onsets aie 



paiticulariy influential wtea it comes to career plans. 
RBads and peeis. in diat order, have tl« gieai^ influence 
(m young peopte's career plam. Indeed, paents have more 
inflimce on a young person's cmer plans tiua do the 
ymmg per$(»)*s sctK^y apdc^ and school grsKfes, 



Young Adults Look Back 



Tve given ymi snne sniqistots of how whtt young 
people think ai^ believe cm make a diifeieKC in fimk 
lives as Ihey finish hi^ school «kI look towani iti» fi^^ 
Now tet*s shift gears. LeCs ask a differem qinaim: WhM 
can wc le^ finrai thiny-ye^-old ycmng adults who haw 
justgcme ihmu^ the np^oiceof getting settled in a liiM^ 
of work? Thai's what this SKUcm is abcHit, 

The Career Development Study 

Over the past several years I have directed a large- 
scale ami kmg'tKm study of the career devek^pmeni of 
young peqpte. Tte {HOjea uKUides a careful reconl of tf^ 
occupatkmal, edi«:aticmal, family, and miliiary histt^ks of 
nearly seven diousand young men and wmien wIk> were 
first studkd when ttey woe juniors in high school Thir- 
teen years later we relocate th<^ young men and women 
iK}w scmteml tt:ro^ the country and armmd ili^ wcM, aiMl 
we tr^ed their (tetaUed life hi^c»^ since leaving high 
school. 

They were thirty years old when we resmdied tton. 
They had finished f igh school and faced mmy of the same 
pn^lems and qiKstions thai today's ytMmg pec^Ie f;^. 
Shouldtli^goonto$cho<Mornm?Ifso, wtere? And*vh£Ml 
should they study? Sh(nild ihey go to work? If so, whoe? 
And whm wtmki they do? TT^ yming men matte (tecakms 
abcNJt military service. Both the young men ^ the young 
women made deci^ons about manriage ami family. Sinmkl 
they many? If so, wl^n? If "yes," slKnUd tt^ have 
children? How many? And when? Some had multiple 
marriages. One had alre^y bwn divorced six times. Some 
weie doing very well Others gcH off to a \md start Sm^ 
went b»:k to sc1kx>1 Many career chmges. We asked 
all of them to share tteir experiences with us. 

We studkd their ocxuimtitmal, edu^tional, family, 
and mil iiary histc^^ in detail. Then, at t)^ end of the stiKly 
we asked fw their thoughts on two subjects. We asked: 

Would you. ..share with us what you feel are the mapr 
IHOblems you eiK^ountered in your life since leaving 
high school? 

Given your experiences, what mi^t be done in high 
k1kx>1$ to help young people prq^ ^o^ the fuuire? 

Many of our respmdents had deep feelings about 
Lhese matters, and they weren't afraid to speak out 

Themes. One of the most prominent thmes in the 
young adult responses had to do with their lack of prepara- 



tkm fOT woik ard careers. In identifying problems they 
expeftenced since teaving high sdiool dBd sugj^ng wh^ 
niij^ be (to^ to hdp today yimi% peq;»te pe^^ 
future, two-thinb-exacdy 66 p^cent-offered criddsmstM* 
^ig^stiois Una had to tto with careens. 

I qwM exc^THs from whu they wrote. The qtKNes 
dmtmstraie the dimsity oi experience ^Hmg people 
have afUa* leaving high sctocd and the interf^i^atk^ ttey 
give (oi the pitMons they experience. Whtt they told us 
also reveals the dejHh and intrasity of feeling sonw young 
adults have dboat tteir Ink oi career fxepsuntitm. The 
qiMes (ton't tell us what all diiity*^arKilds fw that 
matter, what typk:al thirty-ye»-okls think. Indeed, the 
respcmitents do not alv^ys agree among tt^mselv^, and 
you and I may not agree with them. I m^ no effort to 
reccmcite iheir q>ini<ms <^ pass judgmott <m whether they 
are right wrcmg. I simply share with you what they told 
us, word ft^* wonL These are thdr c^inkms, mii^. 

We ask^ (wtidpants to ittentify tte "imams'* they 
had and to suggest soluticm We intenticmally asked 
"looted" qi^sticms that focused tteir re^xmses est tte 
we^biesses in tte sj^tem and tow they wmtU strengthen 
it The particij^ts responded from the viewpoint of 
workers who have fiisL gone thrcMigh tl^ eariy career years 
and want to help loday's ycmng p^Ie get started on their 
own careos. 

I anrange their arnimants under four gomal headings. 
Ti^ first iUuorates the (m^ems they rqxmed when t)^ 
faced the wc^ world The s^rt^ ^^Hicems their high 
school experieiKe. The third relates to |Hoblans and 
prc^x^ solutkms for a better Ot bet^roen college and 
work. Tte fourth covers related topics. 

This is what they told us. 

Work World Culture Shock 

The most freqi^t ccmplaint tl^ thirty-year*oids have 
IS they werCT*t prepared to face the world of work. Their 
pn4)Iems loc^ diffmni fomis, txit ttotr 1^ of preparation 
(m careers an)eared anf i re^^peared thnnigtout their eariy 
careers. 

Son^ admit, perhaps with embsiassn^nt, that they 
didn't undostand what woiking was all ^ut A doct£»r's 
daughter, college graduate, and member ci three, K)ld us: 1 
honesdy nevo- realized...that tte prin^ tes^m (m work- 
ing is m earn a living." Anc*ther a computer equipmeitt 
operator in government «rvice, described herself as a '^loia 
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lamb.' then a(kkd: "Looking back, I believe I got mBrried 
in my senior year because I didn't know what else to do 
widi myself." 

Otiiers had (filTiculty focusing on a caiter. A paper 
mill operaior wto wmts to beoMi» m aiiplme pikx says 
be (fidn't know wtiat field to go into, dien added: 1 never 
lodi die linw to sH down and reaUy think abcMit my future 
saiously' 

Many say that die biggest problem they faced as lugh 
schod graduMes was not knowing the m^Kv fieU (tf study 
they wanted to pursue in o^ge. One mocha- of four-a 
^•year-dd, sevoi-year-okl, five-year-<M, (out-yem- 
oU-saysitthisw^ "I had net receive proper coui»eling. 
I didn't even kiww I needed it" 

Tte pnriil^ with making a career choke isi't limited 
to the high schcnl years. If not resolved, it can ctmiinue 
well into coU^ ami beyond. A viimsity resewch asis* 
tarn says: "My majcx' pr^em was not having any tteflnite 
plans about what I w^ted to (k>. which isn't all il^ hsA, 
but I still hadn't made up my mind by almost thirty. Had 
gor» to coltege for four years and got a B.A. only because 
coltege WBS just the thing to da' 

One of the most fretpi^nt complaints from high school 
and college graduates was that no one ever stowed tl^ 
the options. A medical secretary put it this way: "I never 
felt d» need in high school to seek out vocadonal oran^- 
ing..Jooking back, I wish I knew what training was re- 
quired for various jt^ ami even more Imic, what jabs 
were availabk;." A waitress in a hotel still wants U) be an 
artist or an an teacter. She told us: "What I needed and did 
not get from high school was a clear overview of the 
employment siuiation." A coUe^ gnduate with an A 
grmle-point-aver^e and now a receptranist in a doctor's 
oflice added: "!L»gh school ptcpsa^ nu; to do well in 
college, but neither pre{»red me a showed nw the o|:^r- 
tunities for work...no wk ever showed n» the options.' 

In their own wcmls tte thirty-year-oMs shared a com- 
mon experience: They graduated from high school, maybe 
even college, and ttey felt lost They didn't know their 
options. They married, they went on to a)ltege, they went 
w work, they joined lli^ military beouse they didn't 
know what else to do. They felt • .iprei»rcd and poorly 
equipped to face the real work id. 

High School 

RighUy or wrongly, the thirty-year-old men and 
women often traced their majc^- career problems to lack of 
preparation in high school. Their critkisms inciuife declin- 
ing academic standards, inapi^fmate courses, lack of 
aptitucte 3nd diagnostic testing, and deHciencks in careo' 
counseling (Hopams, 

Some of the shaipesi criticism is leveled at the general 
high school experience. Here a;e two examples. A college 
gr^uate woridng as a ^verrimen: research wofker says: 
"I do not remember anything significant from high school, 
no memc^able learning exp^ences, not one te2H:her that 



tocA; spKisi interest in iKudents* We were ji&taU shuffled 
thnM^ the ftm years, 

The son of a grocery note manager, who has a 
master's degree oi perMraid and Ubw ttiaikm^ am- 
mented: Iwasledtobdievethatif IwHittocoUe^the 
AmerKaa drum wtmU be mine ami my life wmiM be ^ 
Nfost iiiqxmamly 1 1 thcmght know what I waii^ 
with my life. WdU here I am [age 30] aiid I stin donH kn^ 
md pertuq» I never will In that t^pocu I feel like high 
school did not prepae me/ 



*'My sUmdanSzed test scores in mathematics 
all through school indicated a real deficiency^ 
butlleamedtricks that got me through dos- 
ses with respectoNe grades. I wish someone 
had looked at those test scores and said^ ^Now 
here^s a smart girl who ought to be doing bet- 
ter than this. Maybe some remedial work 
would help/ Instead^ I was encouraged to 
avoid a career that involved mathp advice 
which I was only too happy to follow. 



Many young adults f^ that high schod programs 
should be or^nted to the wc^ world more directly. A 
lawyer's daughter who wwks as a secimry in business 
n^nticmed; "High schod edi^alion should give students 
mm insist into the working wOTld and son^ experience 
with wmking skills so that tteyw<Mi*twasie so many years 
trying to figure out what type of anptoyment might be 
satisfying.** Amther said: HTie dipk>nia was nice to have, 
but it did not i»epare me fw the real m»^ld/ 

This woman speaks for many others* She is a school 
tether's dwghter, got straigtu A*s in coltege, ami has a 
master's c^ree. She feels that high schools mi^ be more 
d^nanding: **My standardized ti^ scwes in mathematics 
all through sctK)ol indicated a real (teftciency, bm I learned 
tricks th^ ^ me thnnigh closes widi reqsectable grades. 
I wish sOT^m had kx>ked at thme te^ scorra and said, 
*Now here's a smart gin who ought to be doing belter than 
this. Maybe smie remedial work would help/ Instead, I 
was aK:ouraged to avoid a career that involved math, 
advice which I was cmly too hai^y to follow." 

Others foel that high schools stould do more testing. 
Some, like the woman just qutHed^ feel th^ the tc^ should 
reveal which s^ucfenis are having {mbl^s: "High schools 
iK^ed mcHC testing of studmts early tf^ pick up students 
having problems befone it is too late. After seeing the 
reading abilities of many graduate hi^ sclKX>i diplomas 
mean little nowadays." 

A few seem to think that their problem was ncH under- 
standing their own interests and abilities. They feel that 
high schools should give more aptitutte testi and interest 
inventories. An air transportation ^iministrai<>r*s daughter 
with a college (fegree sugg^ts: "High sch x)l students 
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sbouM be given aptimde tests to show what preferences, 
assos, intereas, ami abilities they l»ve tte types of 
wtBk they may be best suited for." 

S&at (tf most fireqtieittly vmd oriur«tns m 
duecied m. hi^ sclwd caea oow^eliiv im^rBms. Ao 
ehmamy school ttoqyisi who wwts to be m ail oe 
sttwardess tokl us: 1 was ^ust altowed to 'flbat atorig' 
wid}cnitanydirectk»i.iooHnmatnre ID <faift myself towards 
a gosL ' A hom«nnki» 1^ Hi moried, las m> duklreii* t«d 
has never wated. made this observati<»: "My experience 
with cotoisekn was not pmicularly rewarding <x useful, 
not at all what I feel itcouU or should have been...some 
better counseling in high school could have prevented 
some wasted time." And a s^ cferk m a (^wimem ^ore 
says: "High school dkl not do very much ID prepme me f(ff 
coping with the problem of career decisions.-.beiier 
guidance « tte cnical time ccmMI save a stutem fnm 
wasting y^xs «i futile ^Ass.' 

Several thiity-^ar-olds had tte im{»essifHi Om high 
school counseling service m directed at tte cacqHicmal 
students SKl that average s&utents are ovCTkx>k»d. A Viet- 
nam v^eian, who wcxfcs as a [mner white gomg to college, 
remarked: "I am very bitter about tte lack of counseling 
for tte "average" stuttenu It seems that tte pec^le in tte 
counseling positions spend all of their time with the ex- 
tremely "bad" or "poor" student, and tte exuemely "good" 
or "smart" sUKienL" 

A iwo-year-coU^e graduate, who wc^ full-tin^ but 
warns to be a homemaker, sai± "High sdiools need to give 
personalized counseling fox nrare Uian ju^ star siiKlents." 

And a married elen^tary school teacher told us: 
"Because I was only a C student, I was overlooked in high 
school. I was neitter given remedial asasiance <x any type 
of college |»ep. 1 was not reganted as having any poten- 
tial-there is ncHhing (pn^rams) available to directly 
nuHi^^te or assi^ the a>«rage stu(tent. I really see a need 
in Uiis area." 



Many young adults took back to the transi- 
tion from school to work as a time when the;, 
were fumbling around and had little direction 



Finally, many thirty-year-old females were in(»n$cd 
at tte lack of atiration high schools gave to tteir career 
planning needs. One said: "High ^hools irced to give more 
emrouragonent to womoi, scholastkally and perscmaUy." 
A pan-lime waitress was angry: "A napr pmbkm was tte 
lack of incentive $iven to female stwtents...! distinctly 
remember an interview with a high school counsetw 
during which 1 was encouraged to avoid tte traies. instead 
to look at nursing, teaching, or secretarial work. No men- 
tion of management, ^ministrative or any decision- 
making jobs!" Finally, a bookkeeper reflects some 
biuemess. too: "I am really angry that I was encourag^^ 
"not to waste lime" with math...I feel my high schod 



teachers diiia't want to wa^ time 1^^ roe into acareer, 
or ttey feh 1 iraokln't tise it becuise I wMikl get marfed 
and tea housewife. Tte only Held they extcom^ed was 
ty|Mi^ and secretti^ dolls ami posaldy teadiiag." 

Wh^fao- or BOH their ciitkisms are justifinl, nuny 
yoimg adults look beck to tte tnoskkm ham school to 
wok as a time wtea they were fumbling around ami had 
little diiectkm. Some are angry-«t high scImoIs, teachers, 
counseh^ and diemstdves. AU would agree that society 
uoeds to do a better j(A IB^wing today *s ymmg petite fcH* 
careors. 

CaOege 

Many of tte young moi ami wmien we studied 
chuci^ colleges. Behiml the critkisnu m umnet expec- 
tatxms coiK:OTitng impaiBtkHi for tiw jc4> market, stand- 
sds (rf tiving afta* gradUimkm, diiwt 
college programs and GeMs of ^mptoyment, ami coltege as 
a career (tocisk»i*niaking process. CMier criticismis ttey 
make die that cdtege ediKStkNi is stie^ed too much »d 
that too many young prapie ast pushed too early and too 
h^ to attOKl coUe^. P^nts can lesun from what they 
say. 

Oir stidy i»rticipan& say thtt college is mM a ^ib- 
^itute fc^ a conscious cm^ chc^, Mwy ymmg adults 
tdd us they went on to college witlMMft a clear under- 
^ding of tow education) relates to work, and ttey later 
regretted it A homonaker »ys: 'I was not career <mmted 
thinking about what I would like (o ^)end my life doing 
when I entered college.. J wish I had had a better umter- 
stamling of what my edi^atkm was (hiing for me/ A radk> 
ami televi^kjn repaimian expressed d^ thcnights as he 
looks back: "If I had known the pebble iniKtkral af^lica- 
tkms (tf the subjects taugtu in schcol I would have been 
much men tntere^cd in those sub^ts/ 

Otim thirty year oUs regret that ttey didnH attend 
colle^. A purchasing agent admits: "It tocA a kmg ume 
(oi me to realize that I made wtMrking hard far myself by 
trying to bypass college/ Similarly, an automobile 
mechanic concluded: "If I wckiM have studied harcter mi 
went to ccilege« I would not have to wtx:k with my hands 
ail my life/ 

This motl^ of two didn't attend college, but ste is 
convinced (rf the merits of a college education: "I tell my 
kids ttey ^KHild get a four-year c*egree. their choice 
of oueers is miN:h ImiEKte'* If Utcy stiU want to drive a 
tnu:k, they still do that and so many other things/ 

The same motter ofiers advice to {wents, te^ho^, 
and ccmnsekyrs who tiy to heh young pet^le ffft^mrc for 
the fuuire: ""Encourage college to all sttKtents who aie 
capable. Make sure they know all ti% ways ftmncially they 
can be helped (i.e., grsmrs, k)ans, si:holarship$}/ 

Not all the re^Tomlents wm as certain about the 
merits of a ccrilege education. For exanple, a busim:^ 
service employee suddenly found htitself in a whole new 
hall game after college: ** Alttough I eel I w^ a success in 
school and was able to *ptay the grme* in an ac^mk 
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environmoit, I was umaq iaie J to be a successful 
emidoyee^. The rates of the 'garo' in the wivkijig world 
were veiy differem and were <^ umelated to echicaiiQa 
«»1 bKl^;nwnd." An air foice (rfRaVs SKI «^ woiks as 
a compiSex systons analyst "The expectaiSHts I had 
miasm were smaslri by the reaUties of a job 
market fcff w'idi I was totaU/ uiq»^^ 
sismndess missed "siffvival skills'*: 1 oenasdy wasn't 
aughtsurvivaiskinStWhasaiyre o U ^ 
anything preparaig me, siKci&aUy Jar aay 0^ 

A college prof aigues that a college eAicatim no 
longer asmts a Kigte* stSKiaid erf living: "I dto ftid it 
finistrating ihr« I tixAA the rrak irf asd^t (mrfesKV itt a 
aai^. univasity and still am*tbuy a house. &> miKh fen* tt^ 
Amerkan <fatam. Tte days when haidwwkif^, a^U^u* 
cated peoptecoukl be assured of ahigherstandanl of living 
than their parents aie kmg gone/ 

A school teadm* fflid a regiaered nivse have the samt 
a^plaint* The college im)giams they took n^ 
flt with the empiryment attiati<»i tfenqf faced. Tte 
sakt ''I now feel that if Td known the facts about the 
saturated m^et and had been eiK^oumgedU) pursue otho' 
caie^ goals, I might have emered an entirely diflmt fiekl 
and fcHind satisfying raiptoyment somer**' And the nurse 
sakl: **! chose a three-year nursing i»i^Fam in^ead ctf a 
four*year l»chek^'s degree imgrsm, ncx knowing until 
after I got into nur^ng school that tte three-year {m^gFams 
woe soHi tt) be phi^ <Hit I wasn't to realiw that 
four-year nur»s were the cmly ones who (^kl do iniblk: 
health, supervise, etc/ 

Finally, several of our study i^utkipants feel th^ 
options other than college stould be encouraged* A 
vct^narian told us what thinks (to not feel that 
coItef;e is fox everyoi]»...technical schools and OT-the->)b 
tiaining should be encouraged with tli^ mt^ social ^q)- 
imot as college/ A (tanial hyg^nist echo^ the same 
theme: 1 felt pressured to attend college after gmdudtk)n 
fpm high sctooi as my peers were (toing.. J feel college 
should not be macte to ^em so attractive, as ite oily means 
of becoming a success/ 

The opinions expressed about college as career 
preparation are varied, but two ttemes keep coming 
through. Sosm who did not atieml college say that if they 
hid it to do over again, tl^y would defmitely attend cd- 
lege. They think a college education tms important careo^ 
^vantages. But otiiers, peqple who did attend, feel dif- 
ferently. They point out that it is p^iMe to enroll and 
graduate fnm ccrilcge without having a career in mind, or 
to graduate without assurance that employment oppor- 
tunities are waiting. 

The problems young men and wmien run into as they 
make tte trai^ition from school to early careers echo tte 
fmdings of othCT 9udi» reported over more than a decade: 
Young people need and say tt^y want more help choosing 
a care^. Many hokl high sc1hx>1s, colleges, and guidance 
counselors responsible fw iteir problems. Their criticisms 
are wide ranging: impractical courses, deteriorating 



acadraik: sandanb, lack ctf diagm^ tt^g, aiMl loo 
littte career cmnselii^. whetier dua be for sQKtaoB m 
gener^, average studous, students in trouble, or females. 

N(» ev»ytUng the young whilts toll us is Mg^ve. 
Sonw ttf tite thiny*]^-t^ show «msklerelte soisiti vity 
to the (soblems sclKxds ami imigh^ 
life expellees. 

Some are sympathetic » the tremendous challenge 
guidance ciNUiselc»^ face. The j^ung woman who 
d^cribed heraelf as ''only a 'C student** and felt that she 
was orarlooked in hi{^ sctod aftrOmied thei»t^m **lo 
lack of gutdam:e OMmsekm miA too many AiKlents.'* 
Similarly, a w<Hking motter ofCoed this (rf>servati(m: The 
real pnc^kmi is they have too msiy sudeitts and what rexdly 
is neected is mcHe counselors/ 



'7coifltf not go to anyone when I was 
younger and say: What the hell do I have to 
do to get into tfwse areasV^ 



A kH of c^Himism also can^ littmigh, even though we 
asked about *'im)blems.'' Son^ moitkM^ where tti^y got 
teip. Parents ami family were mentsmed jmmiinemly, A 
librarian said: "My purats and family have mwe to do with 
my ability u> deal widi the wwW than school did.'' And a 
taxacoHmtamtddushisexpmence: '*Iamataxaccoum- 
mu One leason is my fluents are too, and I was familiar 
with tt^ job, knew howto^tttere.Iam^ireIwcmldwork 
in aviMioi or carpentry now if I had krown mcse about 
how to enter those Helds when I was younger. It's funny. 
They are tobbies now and they wext thtn, and my 
knowted^e is greater than tl^ average pmon in those 
areas; l»it I ccHild not ^ to anyc^ when 1 1^ j^Hui^ ami 
say: What the hell (to I have to do to get into those lueas?" 

I comrlucte wiih a young wmnan's comments. What 
she said helped ins|nre this bo(^ She works asa sates clerk 
m a <tepaiimimt store. She sakl high schools need to do two 
things to l^lp inepare young people for the fuuue: ^'Betto* 
jch guidance during the senic^* yean and helping students 
and par^ts tog^o* decide what futiire...the child should 
pursue." 

These are examples of what thirty -year-olds say when 
they kx>k b^k U) tl^ (noblems tlK^y h^ after leaving high 
school and suggest what ^KHild be done to COTreci them. 
Their real life experfences indicate what ttey are thinking 
and bow deeply they feel abcxit their experien ^es. 

Today's ^mng people exfve^ the san^ that 
young peq>te before them ex{^essed. H^y want mcne help 
chooi»ng careers. Today's parents still have a cioic^, a 
choice diat f^r^ts beftne diem seem to teve missed. 
Paroits can try to help their chiklrra choose careers, or they 
can wait until their childroi are thirty-years okl, th>4i ask 
them to look bsck at the pioblems they had er tering 
careers. 

4.> 
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This bold: is fff i»«its wto w»u 10 kK& ftHwmd^ 1^ 
backward. 

A Comment 

?smus have bom aiwKl for a white xoc(^paa 
thu trends ai youth lOtitiKtes betevkn cmw aod go 
Ukt Mtor fiashkm l&K on my own cmnps at Neath 
Candnia St^ Uaimsi^, Tve some baMos and 
Bbck teadier jates ponsng up thtt lemmd me my 
grad sUKfcm days m the Untvosity oS Wteconsm m the 
1960s. It's imsrescing ki omipse gc n emti o Bs of young 
pcotrfc w4 to assess how tte aarrmt oop compares wiifa 
earlier oms. 

To(tey*$ youth aie bcmi into diflfom social and 
eccmn^ ditumstamxs ami itmy pt&an ^Shnm m- 
titi»tes and behaviws than <fid dteir piedeoesan. Throe 
wto finished high school in the 19^ wm still mi^nnne 
"into" ^xual refonn than is today's geneiBikm. Today's 
young people have their own disadvantages, as each 
geneiaiion does; bitt they appear to be reading the realities 
ccmectly. They have beccmie whm Ui^Hi Sooes^ mahoi 
of Greai Expectations, calls "self-prcHcciivdy conserva- 
tive." 

MamriA!^ Orientatiam. Every fall »me 1966 the 
Cooperative Institutional Reseaich Program at the Vnivet- 
si ty of Califcmiia-Los Angeles does a nationwide s&idy of 
about 300X)00 cdlege freshmen to monitor changes in 
student vali^ ami gc^. The rese^h terr. h.^ ck)cu- 



menied drunatk sJiifts in mMkm attitwtc^ owx the paa 
qmttr centmy. The basic finding is that Ae Itoaontt 
phSosiqrtiy and social science majors of the 1960s have 
been rqriaced by a new geaaatkm of su»tents that is 
sirivi^ fisr mmey, stttiB smI power. 

Why m dKy got^ to college? Mealy duee*foiinfas 
(tf reoem classes say tfitt a very imprnim msoB is '*lo be 
idte to mdse mm mcmey" or * » be very vi^dKdGF fina&- 
csaDy.** In the late 1960s less than half of odl^ fiesfamen 
answered that way; but "deveh^tng a meaiungful 
(riuh^ophy'* was very imponam fc^ more than four-fifttis 
(rf d^L *Devekq^ a EMmm^id iri^DSc^y" is ve^f 
inqpmam for tess thm half in ISWh* A imi^ialistic 
OTKtntation increased by marly a third m tte (tec^ 

Tte a^^ialistte ortentatkm is further refte^ed m 
stuctents* chcme (tf caw plans tfid miy<m. Ov« tte 
20 years, ihc number of bii^ne^ maprs has nearly 
(knd>led. Ccmcurraitly, traditicmal liba:al arts mzyw^ have 
decreased in peculiarity. 

Whu today *s ycNdig peo|^ Med arul what yesterday 's 
ymmg pe(q»te ^ they missed is mM all tfrnt differrat 
Thirty-year-old ycHuig men md womoi say that en^ng 
careers was a tHg proMem fw tton afto- teavii^ high 
schod. Tl^y weren*tprqpared fc^ the w(^ wnld«and tli^y 
didnV. ^mderstand their career prepvaticm ofHkms. Yoiuig 
pec^e want more help choosing careers, and parents can 
help them. 



What Parents Can Do 



Piarcnts and young people r^ ncH be expms. but they 
can make better career decisions if itey sue aware of the 
main populatkxfi and labor forK trends th« affect employ- 
ment opportunities and career prqparatkm pc^bilities. 

Tte Occupaiional Outl<M^ Quarterly (OOQ) is a non- 
technical and v^ readable government perxxiical that 
features occupaticmal skI emirii^ment (terakqmi^ts. In 
fact. It is the prime source fw mi^h of !hc 1^ "news" thai 
comes out in the media. Tte OOQ is {Hiblished by the 
Department of Labor and is wktely available in careo^ 
centers and Hl^aries* 

Two popular magazines, Monty and Forbes, oc- 
ca^(mally feature articles that inter^^ tte employn^nt 
implicatkms of pqnilatK^ and labw fcsce trends. See. also, 
the news m^azii^' Tirm, Newsmek. U. 5. News and 
World Report, Bu^ness Week, and tte like. These are 
wcmh paging through fhmi tin^ to tim^. 

Young pec^le se critical d school career guidaiKC 
services, yet high per^tages do t^ ^^t^ of the 
resources that high scho(^ offer. Only half evo- take a 
course in carnr planning ami less than half evef attend a 
career day. I^ui»)t5 can fiiKl cnit what career guidaru:e 
services are available at school and make sure thm tl^ir 
sons and daughters take full ^vantage of what is offered. 



Go to tte career center. Talk u> the career counsels. 
Explain that you are a parent who is conconed about your 
son's or daughter's career development, and that ymi want 
to find (Hit wh^ resourcGi the scIkx)I has for to wotk 
widi. The guidance servitx will welonm your mterest« 
bdkve tne. 

Ask wheilm' the schocri offers a ccmrse for ycnmg 
people in career planning. If it does, get the details. One 
way to ini&est young pec^le is to suggest the course to 
their firiends. MentiiMi it to friends* parenB. T1%y *d (mibab- 
ly be grateful. The idea is U) ory to get a firiend to take the 
course with your scm <»- daughter. Young pe<q)te 6on*i warn 
to be different They want to be part of the gang. Two m 
three taking a course in career [daruiing mayalso^son^i 
career i^Uuming talk ^ing with friends, an added benefit 

Find out whetl»cr the schfxA has a career day and wt^n. 
Caneer day may not be the year's mo I popular evoit at 
sctooi, tmt career day is mM the tirne f^ >f»ing pet^le to 
cut classes if ttey're sericnis about their futures. 

Career Explorations Workbook 

E3£h pan of this book eiHls with tl^ Career Explora- 
tKHis WorkbofA, a set of privities for parents ami ycning 
people to work through together. By the env' parents and 
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yoimg pe(q>te will have a better sense of their occupotioiuri 
md casca jffepmskm possibiliiies md oi how to make 
career deoskjos. 

is the time to begin woifcis^ ihnwgh the Careo- 
Ex(d(»ttk)iis Woitimk with yav son or dau^huv. Fan 1 
of the Wokbod^ helps yoong people devek^ a list of 
cueer posilHUiies to Ihiidc abmtt. It qq^oaches cnea 
dmoe in ttaee ways: it Hinitifl^ ocaqxaioiK tiiM 
peo|de have already Aoughi about: it suggests oocupatiofis 
that match their favoritt school subjeos; and it rec^ 
whtt ocaqwiom sBieresi invemories aiggesL 

The fira two aercoes, 'Yaar Ideas" and Tavoriie 
Subjects," 1^ oidy a few minuiBS and can be draie u 
home. "Your Ideas' requires no explanation. Simply fol- 
low the m^racti(»». The seco^ aoivky, "Favonie Sub- 
ject," asks ycmng peo|rfe to ktemify die^ £Bvariie school 
aibjects, circle die l^ieis of ttte apiaopritte OGCupAkmtd 
grmqjs that axieqxmd to their favorite nd}.^c^ 
cteck tl» occuptttons in thoi» grotqis d»t intnest timm. 
lite die fino, diis activity e«b with ymn^ pecqrie circling 
the one. two, or dute occupations dim mterest them nK}SL 

Proceed widi die first two activitKS in Career Explixa- 
tic»is, "Y(Nir Uteas" and "I^vcMitt Sid>jects.' 

Tte diird airtivity. "Interest Invenfoies," requires Out 
yc»ir son or daughter take one or nuxre interest inventones 
at sctod. Hi|^ sdK>ols dten provkie ii^reft invefflor»s 
as a stuttent service, but the studem and parent must take 
the initiative and make the ai r an g ero oits. Fmi out wteUi^ 
yow high schotri recpiires thatevenr shMhmttake an interea 
im«mny. Maybe mi interest invoiuxy rep(»t for your son 
m (teugluer is already on file. Find out 

t/MrestlaveiaoHn. There me many different interest 
inventories, and your sclwol coun^^ may have sugges- 
tions for whkh lo take. I suggea die Smmg-CampbeU 
Ineresi InvoiicMy for advmKed high sc>kx)I ^u(k»iis who 
may be thinking about attending a four-year college. The 
Kuder General Interea Sur^ is better (or young peqjle 
at die junior hi|^ level The Hanington-O'Shea Career 
Decision-Making System is useful because it takes into 
acownt a young person's inttresis in |»tk:ubr school 
subjects, kinds of ponseoHidary education, and interests 
in pankular occupmions. Hdland's Self-I^rected S^rch 
is widely used but was (teagned for use by people who do 
nm have arcess to professioial OHinselors. Fortunately, 
moaparaits and young people need ndl rely on do-it-your- 
self career cmmseling. 



iiUenst inventorks don't give arnmrs. 
Rather, they offer possibilities think attntt 
and dSscms. The jab isn*t finished when the 
results come back. Ifsjwd begun. 



Inierea inve^ortes are designed ID give young peq^ 
scmie kieas to ihii& dxNtt. llwt's their vahes. Imocst 
invmnies are not "tests," mid ttae are no ri^ or wicmg 
answers. There is nothing magical abom interest mvea- 
tories. b is imlilady dim the ff^itts will siaprise atyoM by 
giving a peiiect mmch b^ween a y«mg persm's inm^ 
and ocoqimiara. Ami dMi'texpectdiflerrat invemories to 
yicki die sane rcsuUs. Cbmces are, tim won't hi^^o. 

Inierem InvtmKsies dmi*t give answers. Rmhiv, diey 
(^er possibilities » thmk idxna mul disciss. The jcA bn't 
flnisl»d when the result com back. It*s^ b^jim. 

Mt^ young peq^ can tell yew wha tlKy (ton't like 
beftm dwy cmi say whm 6ocs inmest them. Parents and 
career counselor need to take that into account, and they 
can do so by using different ways to get m C(>cupm«mal 
career possibilitics-cveryihing from the simplest quesii(»i, 
"V^-at (to you diink you wcwld like to do?" to taking 
interem inventtm^. Tte klea is to twiki a list of pos- 
silHlkses, dien foUow die ftocess of elindimron. die 
^Muigi^ eliminate dMi ones or ^ dunks me "gross". 
Keep gmng till diey Gnd tte os» thm is "awcsoim." 

My wife hut a clever way of gating oitr two (ddest 
sons to take an niterest inventory. S\» arranged fw diem 
to take it widi one t)^ friends Thm n-Mtcte die ex- 
pcricjKC a fun thing to 6o rather than something "Mom 
mmle me do." If ail else fails, try it. 

Usually diere is no cs^ (n tntoe^ invpitories ad- 
ministered dm»igh high schools, but it is wise to cf^ck in 
advance. Thai, make sure d^ results come Nmie. Most 
inventt^KS provkte a summmy dim hel^ interprtt die 
results which parents and young pco^c may koep for later 
referaice. 

Tlw Summary to Pan 1 of d» Career Exploratkms 
W(^book requests dm yoimg people review dve occupa- 
tkms ihey identified in activities 1, 2 and 3, then select the 
diree occupatk>ns that interest d»m most Make «jre diey 
do diis. It's important for Part 2 of die Career Explorations 
Workbook. 
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Part One: Career ExplorationsWorkbook 

Career Possibilities 



Introduction 



Caraer ExpkBattcMis is a wcxtbook ^Htng p^^e. 
h is designed to help diink ihrough d^ir 
qNUHis. Tte wcrtbodc (»rpnizes ditt effcM. It 
(tevek^ a Um (tf ocotpttioffis to expkm. gad^ infmma- 
ikm about the occupatkMis^ and examine ways to i^qmre 
fcxr carem duough addidonal sctooling or training in die 

Camr ExplcHatkxis povicfes a way fc^ young pec^ie 
and parents lo think duough caneer posstbilides toged^r. 
The wOTkbook p!tts young p^te in die nde of decisis 
makers. It puts partjits in die tok ctf coaches rjiH i^ivtsers. 
Parts df die wt»ffctoc4c ask ymmg peq>te huw diey feel 
about certain aqxcis ctf careers and to disci^ d^s» widi 
dieir parents. 

Career Explo^dcMis divktes (^reer chcMces into four 
parts. The pan Uow the four i^rts of d^ bode. Pan 1 
helps young peopte (tevek^ a list of c^eer possibilities. 
Pan 2 telps parents and young pec^ gather and evaluate 
infc^mation about d^ occtqiaii(»is. Pan 3 shows diem how 
to get infoimadon abrat ^ditional shooting (^ms; and 
Pan 4 oudii^s whai informmion to get on eaming*whilc- 



leaming qpuons« ai^srendceships, industry tmining mi 
edwcmm pn^rams, military occup^kmal training, md 
full-dme wwk folkiwing hi^ sclml. 

Young poopk and dimr paraits can wc^ dumigh die 
pans at whoever pm diey wish. ?m 1, '*Care^ Pos- 
sibilities/ can be doro pardy at tK»i^ md panly m a 
center. It should be done as iKxm ^ possible. Psut 2, 
"OcxupsikHial InfcHmaiicMi,'' cm be dom at a library <xr 
care^ centn*. Parts 3 aiKl 4 focus on career*|ffeparEttiOT 
qpdc»^ and can be (k»ie pardy m a Uteary career center, 
tHU may also require infcmnadc»i finom CHitsicfe sources. 
Caeor Expknmims o^lwtes widi ''Next Steps,** whkrh 
suggests ^rays fc^* parmts and ymmg pecq)le to gather 
addidonal infcrnnaiicm cm career possibilities and career 
prc^mtadcmqHicms. 

Ycmng peqpie may wnie answers to Pan 1 in diis 
W<^book. Parts 2, 3, and 4 require ih^ they use ^Iditicma] 
blank p^s of paptf , which die infractions refer to as 
''u^Hk$}^ts\ 

The rest of Career Expl(»:ations is for young pec^e, 
but i^ucnts should read it too. 
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"Career PossibUiucs** helps you dcvcl(^ a list of oc- 
cupations that may interest you. It approaches career 
choice in diree ways: 

It examines occupations you have already dioughi 
about. 

It suggests occupations diat follow from school sub- 
jects diat interest ycni. 

It indicates occupations that interest inventories sug- 
gest for you. 

"Career Possibiiiues" will help you ideniify dvce oc- 
cuf^tions that interest you. 

Your Ideas 

Stan widi occupations diat you have alre^y diought 
about List two occupadons d^i y<Hi have considered at 
one lime or anodier. 



What <^er occupations have your fadicr. modier, 
grandparents, firiends, leacters, or counselors mentioned 
that you might want to consider? 



List two odier occupations diat you wcHild like to know 
more about 



Ihink Bboot the OGcqiations yon Usied Gicte at ^ 
(Hie, but no moie Uian fbrx, ihsi tntotsi yoa. 

Favorite Subjects 

A sBCDBd way to explore cMcer p os siWli iie s focuses 
on sciiool sul^ects. If you lite a subject ^ do w«a a 
ttet may be a pjod hint about oociqnite you would like. 
Decide what are yoiff fiEworiie school subjects. Leam what 
follow boa those subjects. 

Rewl the lisiof school sut^ects. Check the box in Ctom 
<tf one or two (rf your fisMHitcs. 



Occt^xttional 
Croups 



□ agriculture (Agriculture C 
Science. Agriculture, Shop. 

Forestiy, Soil Science) 

□ art or MUSIC (Ans and CiBfts. E.I 
Conunercial Ait. Diawing, Chonis. 

□ BUSINESS (General Business. A, D. IC. L 
BocfckeeiHiig. Typing. Busine^ 

Law. Business English, 
Economics, Business Machines, 
Compuier Science, (^nce Proce- 
dures, Shofthaid) 

□ DISTRIBUnVE EDUCATION A, K. L 
(Retail Sales. Merchandising, 

MariEeting. Distribotkm) 

□ DRIVER EDUCATION N. Q 

□ HEALTH (Ufc Science, Biology, A.F.G.H.M 
Physi(^}Sr. Nursing, First Aid) 

□ HOME ECONOMICS (Sewing, E, G. I, K , M 
Cooking, Taiksring, Fooos, Interior 

Decorating, Home Furnishings) 

□ trades and INDUSTRY (Draft. B.U.N.O. 
ii^, Grafriuc, Aits, C^ipentiy, Ar- P. Q 
chitecture, Printing, Auto, 

Mechanics, Metal Shop, 
Electronics. TV and R^lio) 

□ LANGUAGE (English, Speech, D.E.G,I JC 
Debate, and fomgn languages such 

as Spanish, French, Gennan) 

□ MATHEMATICS (CjenenU Math, A,B,C,J,K, 
Business Math, Algebra. L 
(jeometry. Trigonometry. Calculus) 

□ PHYSICAL EDUCATION (Foot- D, E, 0 
ball. Basketball, Baseball. Gymnas- 
tics. Track, Swinuning) 
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□ SCIENCE ((3ei^Scknce,Phy8i- B.C.F.f H 
cai Sckace, Bk&sgy. Botany, Zool- 
ogy. Ctedogy. (3ieiiiisiiy. Phy^) 

□ S(XnAL STUDIES (Histoiy.Gec^- D.£,I,M 
iB|diy, Gomnmeni, Soooiogy, 

Psychtdc^. Ptdkkal Smce) 

Each schocd subject is followed by letters diat repre- 
sent ocaqitfiooal groups. In the Ito diat fcdtow, circte the 
letiBis in fiwa ctf the lilies to oociqatiraal group diat match 
yoiff fav«ite schooi $id).^cts. 

Example: If your favorite school aibject is Agricul- 
uae. circle C. 

©.NATURAL SCIENTISTS AND MATHE- 
MATKHANS 

A. ADMINISTRATORS AND MANAGERS 
n Accountants and auditors 

□ Bffiik offt(^ and nuutas^ 

□ Buyers, r^I ami wtolesate uade 
□Ccm«na;ti(m inspecuHS, pid>lic adminii^Btion 

□ (fealdt ami regulauny iispulors 

□ Heahh services sttlministratt^ 

□ Hmel mmagers and asastj»its 
DPersoniw! md labor lelaiions specialists 

□ Purchasing agents 

□ SclKxrf administrators 
□Umterwriiers 

B. ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS. AND ARCHITECTS 

□ Aemspax engineers 
□Archill 

□ Chemical engineers 
□civil engineers 

□ Electrical engineers 

□ Imlusirial engii^rs 

□ Mechanical engineers 

□ Metallurgktal engineers 

□ Mining engineers 

□ NiK^ear engineers 

□ Fi^roleum engineers 
□surveyors 

C. NATURAL SCIENTISTS AND MATHE- 
MATICIANS 

□ Actuaries 
□Agriculniral ^tentisis 

□ Bicdogk:al sc^ntists 
□chemists 
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□Ccrnqntfer systems mutysas 

□ Fcsn^m an! cmservi^cmi^ 
□Geologi8& sKl gM^hyiKias 
GMathcTOMicians 

DPhysiciss 

□ Statisiicifliw 

D. SOCIAL SCIENTISTS, S0C3AL WORKERS. 
RELIGIOUS WORKERS, AND LAWYERS 
□Eamc»nists 

□Lawyers 
□Protestant ministers 
□Psychcriogists 

□ Rabbis 

□Reoeiokm worlm 

□ Roraffli CaihoUc priests 

□ Social woiteis 
□Sociok^^ 

□urban aid icgkmal planners 

E. TEACHERS, UBRARL\NS, AND COUNSELORS 

□ Coltege and imivenity faculty 
□CounsekjTS 

□ Kindergaiten ami etementaiy school letters 

□ utnamns 

□ Secondary school teachers 

F. HEALTH DIAGNOSING AND TREATING PRAC- 
TITIONERS 

□Chiropraciofs 

□ Dentists 
□OptCHnetiists 

□ Physicians 
□Podiamsts 

□ v^erinarians 

G. REGISTERED NURSES. PHARMACISTS, 
DIETmANS, THERAPISTS. AND PHYSICIAN 
ASSISTANTS 

□ Di^tians 

□Occiqjational thoapisis 

□ pharmacists 

□ Physical tl^pists 

□ Physician ^i^ts 

□ Registered nurses 

□ Re^iratcwy thaa{»sts 

□ Speech pathologists and audiotogists 



H. HEALTH TECHNOLOGISTS AND TECHNICIANS 
□CUsBcal laboiiiory technologists aiKl ledmicians 

□ Dental hygtenias 

□ Ekctnxmdk^r^^ iDchnkians 

□ ElectiDenoqjbali^ni^ teclnologists 

□ Heahh-record technicians 

□ Lk»ised pnKtsal mnses 

□ R^lioit^ teclmologists 

□ Siffgkal icdiniciaiis 

I. WRITERS. ARTISTS. AND ENTERTAINERS 

□ Actors and actresses 

□ Cofnimrcia] and graphic artists and dengners 

□ l^aners 

□ Designers 

□ Mus^ians 

□ Photographers 

□ PtiWic reimions workers 

□ Radk) and television anrnxincefs and iKwscasters 

□ Reporters and correspomfcnis 

□ singers 

□ Writers and editors 

J. OTHER TECHNOLOGISTS AND TECHNICIANS 

□ Air traffK; omtiollers 

□ BnKKfca^ technicians 

□ ComiMtO' jnogrammers 

□ Drafters 

□ Electrical and etectrmics technM:ians 
□Le^a^istants 

□ Lil»:uy technk:ians 

□ Tool IHDgramn^rs, numerical control 

K. MARKETING AND C ALES 
□Cashiers 

□ Insurance ^nis and brokers 
G Manufacturers* sales wcHicers 

□ Real estate agents ami brokers 
Q Rmil tiacte saks workers 

D Securities sales workers 
D Travel a^ts 

D Wliolesale trs^ sales workers 

L. ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

□ Bank tellers 

□ Bookkeepers ami accounting clerks 

□ Computer opmdng personnel 

□ Mail carrion ami postal clerics 
□Recepiionisls 
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□Reservaticxi agoits and iraiu^xtttukNi tick^ 
cleifcs 

□ Secretaries ^ stenographers 
□Sliqqw« aid itceivmg ^tAs 
□Teacteraictes 

n Telephone operators 
□Typists 

M. SERVICE 
□Baibers 

□ BanHKlers 

□ Building cistodians 

□ Codes and chefs 
□Conecticm officers 
GCoanetoiogisu 
□Dental assistants 
□FiieHgh^ 

□ Flight tttoidants 
□Guards 

□ A^tedk:al assistants 

□Nuising aides, onlteribs, and attradants 

□ Police and detectives, |mblic service 

□ Waiters and waitresses 

N, MECHANICS AND REPAIRERS 

□ Air-ctMKlitioning, lefiigeratifHi. smd heating 
mechanics 

□ Aircraft merhankrs 

□ Appliance instalters and repairets 

□ Autoniotive body lepairers 

□ AuUHnotive mectanics 

□ Coin-machine service's and repairers 
□Coflimunicatkms equipm«it mechank;s 
□OMnputer service technk:ians 

□ Diesel mectuntcs 

□ Farm equimnem mechanics 

□ IiMlustr^ ma^nery repairers 

□ Line installers and cable splicers 

□ Millwri^ts 

n Musk:al innnunent lepiaiiers 
G Office machifK repairers 

□ Radb aiKi television service t^hnicians 
□TetephcMie installers and repairers 

0. CONSTRUCTION 

□ Bricklayers and stonemasons 
□Caipenters 

□ Cnnent masons and terrazzo workers 
□ConstructicHi laborers and helpers 
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□ wan applicators and tapers 
□EteOEmmns 
GFtoor-covering in^allers 
□Ctazim 

□P^unters md papertiangers 

□Plimiben and pipe fitters 

□ Roofers 

□ She^-imtal woiters 

P. PRODUCTION 

□ Assembters 

□ AutCMiKKi>^ painters 

n BIiK*C(41v wcHker supervisors 
DBcHteimakers 

□ Bookbinders 

□ BiOchers and meaicuuers 

□ Dental labc^:Ui;^ technicians 

□ Di^Tensir.g qxicians and c^hihalmic lab(»^tory 
tectoicians 

□ Furniture upbolstemrs 

□ Hand molders 

□ Jewelers 

□job and die ^ters 

□ Lithogiairfiers and ptotoengravers 

□ Machim tool (^mat^FS 

□ Machinists and layout workers 

□ Patternmakers 

□ PfK^ographk process workers 

□ Printing pttss opCTMcx^ and assistants 

□ StK)e repair occupations 

□ Siaticviary engineers 

□ Tool makers and die makers 

□ Typeijeo^ and onnpositors 

□ Water and rewa^ treatnu^nt plant operators 

□ Weldos and flamccutters 

Q. TRANSPORTATION AND MATERIAL MOVING 

□ Airpiai^ pilots 

□ Bis drivers 

□ COTstruction machinery operators (Openiiing en- 
gineers) 

□ Industrial truck operators 

□ Truck drivers 
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Aflev ^ Imve coctod the letters in £r(mt (tf tte UU^ 
10 the ocoqpatkmal gnxips thai maich yoiv 
subjects, go back to the b^inning of the list of groups. Go 
to the titles you mailced by circfing the tetteis that |s«cede 
them. Maifc the anaU boxes in Grant of the occupations 
under the titles thm interest you. 

Example: If:^durctod 

Q. TRANSPOITATION AND MATERIAL MOVING, 

then ccnsitto the ocoqnticHis li^ umte the title ^ 
check the ch^ that interest you. 

□ Aoplfflie pilots 

□ Busdriveis 

D Ccmamrtitxi machuieTy operators (Opeming en- 
gineers) 

□ IiKlu^rial truck openo^ws 
□Track drivers 

After you check ite snail boxes, circle at least one bitt 
IK) more thai three ocxupatimis yoa checked that interest 
you the roost. 

Interest Inventories 

A thml way to (tevelt^ a list of career possilHlities uses 
the results finxn interest inventoks. Interest inrantwies 
may give you scmie new possibilities u> conskter. They are 
iHH tests. T}»ie are no right or wnmg answeis. 

Career centers oftoi have (tiflerait imerea inventCMies 
you can lake. Usually, there is noch£ff]^, but dteck to make 
sure. Talk with your cotntsekM' and ask to take an interest 
inventory. Better yeu take two different Ask the 
counsek^ to suggest which interest inventories you should 
take. 



Bring the results iKxne ami discuss tton with your 
parents. The inventor results may suggea new occupa- 
tions that imeitsi you. If so. that's good. That's what 
iiaoKA invi^(sies me suiqx^ed so (k>. suggested 
occupuions may turn you off. Thai's OK too. Figure out 
wh« you don't like aboiu tl^ and foifet ttom. 

Qioose three occupati«» that the intoe^ inventraies 
sugs^ Oaa. yoa may want to expkm further. Write il»m 
here. 



Circfc the ones that interest you. 
Summary 

Ytni have completed three difler»it ways to identify 
career possibilities: 

Your Ideas 

Favtmie Subjects 

Interefl Inventories 

FtH* each way, you circled tme, two, ac three occupa- 
tk>ns diat iiuere^ you nK»t. Go b^ to the occupatkms you 
circled in the Uiree activides. From the diree groups, 
cho(»e the three occupations that interest you most Write 
them here. 
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Four 

How to Think About 
the Work World 



There are mm than thiity ttKHisamI oi^tqiukxis 
listed m ^DictkwarycfOixupatiomdTitks, How 
can anybody son domigfa ditt many posstlHlities? 
It's possiUe^ t»tt y«ra have ID go id)oia U ki m onMy 1^ 
We can't as^nne thtt yoiiiil! peo{rie are pitf^^ 
(»- that they k«}w the bask: (Agones wich which tow 
Apracikalmii«inN(«hCfflolinaex]m^ 
tkm abott not having bask infimitt^ 
tunities while in high schoc^: "Tva^ I could have ad^a 
ccmnseta', but at sixteen or seventeen years old, one does 



wsnt 10 WBV^ d fool by adung f<^ bask informadm. 
I wrald have wek^imed a rack of tmichures in tte girls' 
rest-nxmt*' 

I b^in this dtt^Mer with a tmf discusskm ctf tow the 
work peqile (b) affects their lives and welfa^ 
10 cla^y w(»k thtt will he^ pnents skI young peopte 
think ^xmt c^ew possa^ilities. I end the cha|»ar with 
infcmnaiim thtt ^ veiy much d» mimte of tnwy yo^ 
pec^e, the prospects of becmiing a iHofesstcmal athlc^. 



Work and Life-Style 



For most people^ woric requires mane time and more 
eff(m than any other lifetime activity. 

If you ami I live tte iHovertHal three scene ^sss and 
ten, then our lives wiU add up to scmie 600,000 hcHffs oi 
time. CXir wwk lives are dK)fter. Figuring they begin at 
^xmt age twoity ami c<mtinm^ to, say, age ^ty-five, our 
work lives adU up to about 400XXX) hours, lliat's t%^ 
thirds of our lives. 

We sp^ itout a third of our wcut lives sluing. 
That iHings «bwn the remaimfer to sdmu 260,000 tows 
mA leaves 'js with about i»xteen totffs a day for fcmy-live 
years. Man/ of us woric eight, ten, or twelve tours every 
day, about ^wo-diirds ot die renuuning tini^. Fch* many 
people, vrariL ctemands rowe time, provides greater satis- 
Cactions ami di^atis&ctions, ami ex^ mtrc wear and 1^ 
on physical nmital, eim^mal weU4)eing ttum any 
other activity. Work is central to life £ml life-style. A 
lawyer's son with a coQ^ctegree in politkal sciei^now 
w<»ks as manager fiCH- a bi^iness servhre in Dallas. ^ 
us: ''Jc^ can have a laige influence m your life. must 
be i^iq»ed to lively pursi^ a career diat will fulfill his 
ne^ ec«KMnk:aUy , socially, amt still alk)w him to nurture 
a sxAxA selMmage." 

Here's how wc^ relates to Tive imponant areas of life 
and well-bdng. 

Earnings and Benefits 

CHirs is a market ec<»iomy. People use money to buy 
life's essoitials- food, ctothing, shelter, medical services- 



ami life's huurks-enienainiri^m, vacations, coanctics, 
and club nnsmbashii^ McMiey is the standard exchange 
f(^ life's niceties wA necessities. 



Fringe Iknefits supplement compensation by 
nearty a third and in some cases by more 
than a third of wages and salaries. 



Families and individuals require a steady supply of 
momy ttet they can exchange to satiny ttoir meds mi 
wants and to maintain their st^Khud of living. How miK^h 
familks need has been steadily inaeasing, especially 
during the pa^ tM^ decad». Fw example, in 1963 it tocHc 
a minimum of S82 a nKHith to maintain a family of four; in 
1973 it took $149 a nK>nth; in 1983 it took $296 a month; 
and by 1993 it wiU take $575 a month. Cbsts have been 
doid)lLig every ctecade. 

Mo^ pecq)le i^OTi those lesmuces in the form of wages 
or salari^ Ntoiey is the unit of exchange by whic^^ wc; 
tr^ the sweat (rf oiir tonows fcH* tl» food cm our tables, the 
roofs ova* cm heads, and the gis^gets with which we play. 

Fringe Ben^. Part of that exchange takes the f<mn 
of fringe boiefits* Benefits inclucte retirement pn^nuns, 
medical and dental {m^rams, life insurance, di^bility 
insurafKce, unemployn^m compensation, sk:k leave, vaca* 
\km^ and n^m. In the U.S. labor f<Hte, fringe benefits 
suf^lement ccHnpen^m by nearly a thinl wd in some 
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cases by more dum a ihiid of wages md salartes (compared 
with 20 pereeu in 1966). Tliat means that for eveiy ihiee 
dollars esned, employers set aside another dollar in 
beo^ for the job hrider. 

WtedMV peqte "frinf»' (tepemls ca wtoher 
they work. The unemployed are not only without 
paycheck, ibey are also withmit nodical dental.aiui retire- 

metti ftt^i^Baa. Whoi cttosooj^ strikes, the benefits 
package may be imHt impcaiant to the water and the 
woifcer's fiunily than the salary. Hie unempkiyed are 
widumt that safety net 

The amoimt of friages worim oe ca»itled to depoids 

on die boH^t packages that go with tficir jobs. Ifow 
important fringe boiefits are is evident finan die issues that 
sepsaate enq)k}yers and empkjyera in ocmtrKt mtfffim- 
ikms. Pay hiki» and infkuionary increments are mays 
coi»i(terati<ms, but often die fringe benefits package is die 
ifflue. Oik of die main rei^ms p^^Ie ^»mtk is to acquire 
the sectffity tfiat amies in die f«m of wages or salvia and 

fringe benefits. 

People work to earn a living. But people also work for 
odier reasons. Wrak tells odiers who we are. Woik iden- 
tifies a pnscm. 

Watch aid lis^ as peqple introdi»e e^ mMter at 
a party. A host win introduce acoupie as "Hairy Rouse ami 
his wife, June; Hairy is die man^ of Piggly Wiggly on 
East Washington." A woman introduces herself as "Dottie 
Biamleis: I'm in per^nel at Smidiem Natural Gas." If a 
woman does not woik. she is likely B> say. "I'm Betty 
I^ersoa; my hust»nd is a driver for Mi<kiletown Interna- 
tional." 

Workanswersthequesdon: "Whoam I?" Occupations 
tell odiers dut "I am a doctor." "I am a teacher." (H^ 'I am 
asaleqioson." If a poson has nooccupatiffli. diatpeistm's 
status may be ambiguous, which is why Betty Peterson 
inirodiKed hosdf in mros of her hudxaid's occiqMira. 
The work a pmon does and die tide associated widi die 
posithm provide clues about a person. Thus, die labels 
"docttjr" and "judge" indicate a person's education and 
pr^Kd)te income. 

The point is ncH diat oiw life-style is beti» dian 
anodier. but diat life-styles difiCT. Life-aytes are closely 
associated with people's occupations.,^ educational 
levels tteir occupatit»is require, and the income levels tl^ir 
occupadions provide. Vcojic klentify diemselves when 
diey name dieir occupations, and diey give clues about 
diemselves when diey:iame die kind pf woik diey (to. 

Schedules and Associates 

Woik dfeiates how peopte spemi it^v dn» ^ widi 
whcOTi diey as!»ciate. Work regulates d» tempo and 
rhydim of life. Oi a day-to-day basis work schedutes 
dictate wlum peopte get up in die morning, when diey eat 
lunch, when dwy return home, and wtedor dicy bring 
work tome in die evening. Work dictates whedicr diey 



woik eight to five, ftom ^ in dw evenmg until six in die 
moniing. or work till die job gets fkme. Weak dOBimines 
whiter peopte are Nmie on weetoids, udce a vacadtm in 
die aannia or whiter, and whedier die hoUday season is a 
dme of relaxation or busy-busy, |»sh-push activity. 



What people think aboui themselves is tied 
closely to the work they do. 



It doesn't sop there. Job requirements spill over into 
die lives of ^poises and fnnil^ who mai^ ircals, shop- 
ping tiii», kisure activiiks. wA holiday weekends around 
work schedutes. Woric stnKtures people's dn^ It dktaes 
how peq;^ ise dieir time, dwse 260,000 waking hours of 
dieir adult lives. 

A^meism. Work also de^mines with whwn pet^le 
associate. Petite spend more time with others in their line 
of w<Hk ffiid get to kmnv diose people better. Whia others 
do tm die jc^ affecfi diem, and what diey do cm die ^b 
affiects (Hlms. Co-w(»k6rs take each other into acccnrnt 

Work relationships spill over into friendships and 
social acdviti^ Co-workers go hunting together, drink 
boCT or martinis togedier. bowl togedier, or play bridge 
togedwr as couples. Often woric associates live in the same 
pait of town, which means dicy may anend dK sanM PTA, 
church, ot synagogiK. Wwk a^ociitfes run mo each odier 
at the pet ^u^. Ttey Iniy Girl Scout cocoes fintmi e«:h 
other's children. Co-workers meet at the company 
Chrij^mas ]^y. wt^ on c«nmitiees U}geili^. sign die 
same symp^y cards, (wll {<x die same regi(mal foodjall 
teams, weep over d» sane soap q^eras. and a>mplain 
^ut die lame ruts in die same city sueets. 

Work sorts people into groiqis by regulating dieir 
sci»Bdules and assigning them onnmon tasks. These as- 
sociations often extend into off-work hours and shared 
social activities. 

Meaning and Sati^acUon 

Many peqple s^ purptse aid meaning in life from 
dieir wchIc. Because work smKhues die rest of life, it is die 
main refoera^ point Hoi people take mo account when 
diey make (^h^ decisions. Can a woman join die Tuesday 
mtmiing golf club? It depends on her weak schedule. Can 
a man knock off ac(»iple of days ami go H^ing? It depends 
(»i his wnk load and company policy. 

Whatpec^te think about diemselves is tied closely to 
die wtHk diey do. A good jc^ n^ans more dian earning 
good wages. It means (kMng wc^ diat mak^ a diffovnce, 
woik dim is important to die worker and to od»rs. 

Research documents what people look for in jobs and 
what givK them saUsf^tions and dissatisfactions. Par- 
uculariy among mal^, jobs are die source of dieir greatest 
likes and tfislikes. Suidies of marital adjuament indica^ 
diat work conditions influence Hm husband's marital ad- 
jusonent. Because die husband's marital adjusuncnt af- 
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facts the wife% jrt) saisfacikm <y (fissarisfaci^ is a big 
fiKior in the quaUty ctf tte mari^ 

TWO sets jd) chancKrattto a<^ 
tkm. ScfM have to <to with worim^ osnditkm These 
include pay» woridng hours* st^erviscsy i^actk^es. 
Others have to do with the cootem of the job: what the 
pears(Hi does m the jc^ yjb le^misilHUtses, »Ki wiiat the 
Old prodiKri is. P&)^ usually get titeirsa^ 
whsi ihey (to tsi the job^ but tteir rtissatiirfactkms ocwne 
&tm the wokiiig coiMUtkm& Thb iD^^ 
factioiis can be reduced by improving siu^h thii^ as pay, 
wf»k tours, and siqpcrvisvy j^^ic^ hm imimmng 
working a)iKiitim» (to» mx nec^s^y improve w(nka 
sittisfactkm. Ptople get their s^fiac^ions brnn wimt ttey 
(to. 

People try to find meaning in ilKur n^^t* Whtf they 
(to and tte ccmdttions in which ihey w€»fc have a ^l^antial 
dfea (HI their attitiKtes toward other pec^Ie. cm their 
life-styles, and on their quality of life. 

Continuing Education 

For many peopte, work is tl^ omtinuing ediK:mton 
depanment of life. I <to not mean on-ihe-^ training 
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Sometin^ the wcmls people use are effusing md 
muddte tl^ thinkings PK^le may use the ^ne wotd U) 
mean diflereni things. For examine, ask a sevrateen-year- 
okl what a "good" car is, then brace ^mrsdf because the 
answ^ will probably have a kH n«He to do with fuel-tnjec- 
tk>n oigines and mag wheels than monthly car payments, 
insurance premiums, aiKl gas mileage. "Good'' means dif- 
ferent things to different peo}^e« 

Tte same thing haj^pens wten pe<^e talk about wmk. 
Some use w<Hds like '*j(^" and "care^" and "wmk" and 
''occupatkHi" as if ttey were the san^ thing. But a job is 
iKH the same ffi an occupatira. A career is iKM the as 
work. To have a job is not the sameas teving a career. 

People think with wOTds aiui ccm^ixs, ideas they 
shaie with ottos. If pvents ami young pec^te are to think 
dearly about care^ one place to stsn is by using key 
coiKcpts moie carefully. In this s^tion I make i^me 
important distinctjons between key words. 

Work 

What is woik? People use the word work as if 
everybody knows what it means and as if every body means 
the same thing when they use the wonL But c(Hi$ider tte 
following 

"I have a lot of work to do." 

"I have to go to wc^k." 

"My work is interesting.'' 
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progran^; rtther, I mean learning c»ipeneiK:es that come 
with die job. These invdve (fevekqping the worker ' s mental 
o^Kcittos. 

"Subi^tive COTiplexity " of wrk refers to the amount 
(tf dxm^t wA indep^Ktent jiKlgment wtsk requires. The 
extoit 10 whfch wcMffc r^iui« v^ers to think and exer- 
cise imiepenitem judgmoit ^ills over into all areas of U^ir 
lives, tM jnSl tl^ wwkmg iKMirs. Ttm mm thm wcnrk 
requiics pe<^ to think amJ m^ judgments, the m<He 
qpen they are to new expen^ices, tt« mcse imkq[>emtent 
tbey become, and the nme tt^ think critically in nonwork 
settings. Pte^le who (to wwk thai requires tlunking and 
judgrorat gain ccmlkteme in dieir ability to lumdle ''real 
work!" im4>lms, and they iiKse^ their r^)ea for their 
own capacities. Subaantive complexity in wok makes 
people nKHe imeltectually flexible. 

Even slight diffem^es in the sutetaniive ccmiplexicy 
of w(»k e^y in the career may make large differences in 
a pos(m*s cmeer SK^iev^ents Imer in life. Early jobs that 
require ycmng pec^Ie to think and make decisions equip 
Umn with the intdlectual tools and skills to advance to 
increasingly m^e ccmiplex jobs. 



Employment 



"A tot of work^ to do refers to the amomt of ^tivity 
and effcm that is waiting. ''Go to work" implies a i^ace, 
whether there is a tot of effmt waiting to be done there or 
iKM. And "interesting work" has to do with what a person 
(toes, no natter how much there is to do or where it is to 
be(tone« 

Wc^ is a slippy wotd. It means different things to 
different poc^te* I use the word, wcMk, to no^an expending 
efTcm gainfully. WcA is a verb. Work is doing something. 
Thai doesnH mean thai pec^le have to sweat or get a 
bactoshe when they ^^sric I^ople who sit behind a desk 
also work. Wwk means expending effort It can be pnysi* 
cat, but it can diso be moital. 

There are many things people do that involve eiTcm. 
but that (toesn't nutan they are woiking. An infant may 
wave arms and kk:k legs excitedly, but that isn*t work. 
Wwk means expending effort prodiK lively. Other people 
pgiy for the end |HoducL 

This definilic^, thai work is expending effort gainful- 
ly, helps an)id c(^fusion and argun^ts. Housewives, for 
example, work in tte srase that they expeml effort, and 
they (to it imKliKrtivdy. But they are nm paid. It isnH 
gainful. Constdo* also tte distinction between work and 
leisure ^tivity or play. Flay is activity engaged in for its 
own sake. Play is valued ft^ the satisfaction it teings to tl^ 
person, not for the pnoduciivity that others value and are 
willing to pay for. 

What is play for one person may be work for another. 
When my ol^st son would come home all skim^ up and 
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with toan poctets cii his \Aw jernis. bt wmild tx^Ma Uutt 
was having fiin jHayins foothalL Bitt when Eik I^- 
em» carries the ball on Sunday afteraoon, you beoer 
believe Uiat's work. Oi» do« U primsily finr posmal 
sads&ictkjfu tte (Hto* f(»r gain. Wcsk meais expoxfing 
^[<CHtgainftilly. 

Job 

WoriL invcrives expem&ig ef&Ht pnxbKtiveiy. Wtoi 
tfaaf haiqmis uiMter a of anan^nems thai includes 
payment of wages in exchax^ fisr pofoimiiig legulv 
dutks« ttoi 8 per^ has a jdb. Work airangan c ia s aid 
legtilm* duties imirty a sense orgm 
Tte airan^nents incIiKte a pbce wi^t woric is ckme. A 
p»^ lakes a job (woit anangemoit) in ontor to went 
(expend effart paodticiively). 

Both work and job invtdve gainful emi^ynmtt, tndt 
there is a difleience. Work refers what a petsm itoes. 
Stib refers lo tte set of arrangement m comliticms under 
whkh ws^es are paki for imxhictive cfiixu 

QH^kier this exampte torn m eaxUex s^age in my 
wife*$ career. Nancy worked in the sense (tf exp»Kling 
effon in three different ways. First* as a mcHber and 
housewife she put forth cmsifkrabte dfim around the 
touse. But she wasn't employed to <to thia aiul she wasn*i 
paid It wasn't her job. Second, Nam:y was a >^unteer 
\ibmy a^stant at Columbian Eten^ntary Schod. Ste had 
m asJgned set of tasks* and ste did tton at a {Ocular 
time m i place. But she wasn't emjHoyed ttoe. That 
wasn't her job. Third, Nai^y w(Hked m a gift dx}p named 
the Candkligni'^r. She expended effwi fmxltctively. She 
followed routines, did ho' assigned duties, met her respm- 
sibilities, and under those arrangements the sIk^ paid her. 
That was her job. 

Having a jd) means expending ettoti gainfully undw 
a set of anangements that pays wages for tasks perform^. 

Occupation 

I work. I seldom sweat from pushing a pencil, dictating 
a mcHKi, calculating an equation, writing a book. But I 
expeiHi eH^ort gainfully. 

I also have a job. I have administrative chor^ to do, 
people to ^pervise, budgets to manage, pro^t^ to direct, 
and manuscripts to write. I do thoK things in exchange for 
asalary. I do them in an c^ice. As ampler ctf fact, I do9S 
percent of my work behiml the same walnut desk as I sit in 
the ^me H^man Miller chair, property code number 
766016. That's psfft ctf tiic arrangement My job is at North 
Carolina State University. 

I also have an occupation. Having an occupatk)n is not 
tte same as ctoing wnt or having a job. My occupaticMi is 
the line of work I do. When my IRS 1040 foim asks for my 
occupaikHi, I write "research sociolc^sL'' 

Occuf^tions divi(te the work wald into oHnmm 
areas in whk:h people work. Some pe(^, e^K^aliy 
yoting people, donH know how to group occui^tions. For 
example, the daughter of a newspaper editor took a 



tacli^kr's ikgite in aocomtiiig in (^hk^uIu said miw 
wortcs for a petn^^um prochcts wlK^saler in PonlaiKL 
Wten she tfamiglit l»dt to tte prcridems ste had sime 
leaving high sehoti, she sakl: 1 had likes and dislikes, but 
d&fai' t know how K> put ft^ tt^htf inio avaiU>te ono 
opi w rtiwiti es.* 

Occiq»lioiis grnqi oommon sett. Teaming is m 
exanqste. There is mudi varittkm wUhm thtt oeoipaikm: 
kiiKicsgaitra teachersandcdki^ 
voc/tech leadters, Sunday-school teachers, teachers who 
do adminffiirMkm. leaclms who do aNnwlin^ md the 
like. All are meters. They share cimunonalitfes in their 
backgrcHuid and uaimng ami, oik way or another, they are 
all invdlwd in die ediK:aional enierpise. Tliey are part of 
the srnie occiqKUicm. 

Peq)le hi^ oociqiatmis, and wt^n they move they 
take their occui^kms with diem aiKl spply their line of 
work in new jobs. For examf^, my aster in St Louis is a 
nurse. Ste teft one ht^pteal aiKi wratto for another. 
She changed jd>s, Init die did not change occtipaticHis. Jobs 
stay with enqployers, Init oocui^kms ^y with workers. 

Whiie^oUar and Blue-Collar Occupations 

A COTimon labc^ force distimuion in tte f^t was 
tetween white* and blue*collar occupatitKus. Tte dif- 
ference had to do with tte extent to which occupations 
required wc^ng widi peqple smd, tterefore, with tte 
amcHuu of training or schooling required to ocxupy a 
podation. SiiKe white<olls»' occui^itkMis required highor 
levels of edi^don and inteiperstm *^ skills, white-collar 
occupations gently h^ higher social ^atus than blue- 
cellar occupaticH^. 

But this has changed. As society has moved to a 
service ect^mny , which requires working with people, and 
wcHkeis have im^eased tteir levels of training and educa- 
tion, i!i^im:ti(ms Imed m tte extoit to whk;h occupations 
required woiicing with people and higho* levels of educa- 
lion h» disan)eared and, ofrK:ially, tte Bureau of Labor 
S tatbti^ IK) Imgsi mak» a disdiKikm tetween white- and 
blue-collar. When tte disunciim is matte, white-collar 
oa:upatk»i$ traditicmally refer to i»^fessional and techni- 
cal woiiters, managers and administrators, clerical 
wOTkeis, and sales inkers. Blue-collar occupatttms tradi- 
tionally refer to craft workers, operatives, nonfarm 
labcras, servk:e workers, and farm wmlcers 

Firms 

A Arm is tte oitity-Hhe business, com^mny , institution, 
OTganization-for which a person works. Typically, a 
Ann is tte pl^ wtere a person goes to work: Mama's 
Pizza, J(Anny 's Cafe, SouihOTi Gas and Electric. 

Firms are organizatioi^ units. Ttey CM^ize com- 
plementary tasks related to imxluction, processing 
maiketing, and bring peq^le with tte nec^sary skills 
ti^ed^ to Kcomplish those tasks. Tte product may te as 
int^gibte as psychological advice or as tangible as a steel 
I-b^m. The numbo^ of people involved may te as few as 
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om, as is the case with sdf-empkiyecl ^i^Hkm, or as many 
as hisKlreds xd thousaiKts oi workers in muldnatKMial cot- 
pcHittkms. In the laser fiim typkaUy re 
o{l&e of the terger c»»poraBc»L Whaiem the flrms 
mt CTganiyational anaam t s within which jobs aie 
loc^d. Fmns are wteir peq)}e (k) the wwk^ 

Career Lines 

I^!^ofrie woriL They hold jcte tfutt are ccHni^^ 
their oocq»tiws in fmns that qieraie in an industrial 
sector zsA divkdra of tte ectmmiy. Pec^ also have 
careers and fcdkyw career lines* 

Caeer lines oe the sequences of peq)le regularly 
follow* ^ exami^, elemmtwy school teiK:h€rs may 
change to sectmdary sctool teactm-* then to coltege teac tor 
oi 10 school admin^tntfOT over tteir wcHk hi^cmes. That 
is an examine id a aring of jobs etementaiy »hooi teachers 
reguMy follow. It's a careo* lii^. 

There are patterns to peq)te*s mo^^ment b^we^n 
jobs. There are regularity to the chwges which makes the 
changes jnedictable. Ova time people devek^ experience, 
skills, ami cc»i&K:ts that open doors to new fck^ but ck^ 
doofs on others. Career lines are iJ^ job sequences that 
pec^le typically foltow over their woit careos. 

Career lines ayre like highway systems that cross tte 
country. Careo' lines connect as highways ccHinect 
cities. Somi axecx lines are heavily tra^^led, Uke inier^te 
systons. Others have Uttte tiaflic, like country nvids. Some 
r ads go through many intersections w tore the uavfJo* can 
takeadiflioemfDute. That's the way some career Unt^arr. 
There are many on>onunities to change cuur^. Others go 
for miles wtt)u>ut exits. So, also, with career lines. For 
example, highly trained neuTDSurgeons usually 6m\ have 
many careo* options wtn^ieas MB As may have many. 

Careers 

A career is tt^ particuiar %quencc of jobs that an 
individual goes through. A career is the nxiie that one 
persm follows. Careers are like motorists wtK> travel the 
highways* Mtxor&m make ctoices amc^g routes, and in- 
dividuals choose anH}ng car^r lines. Motmsts can follow 
different highways to get where they want to go, but their 
choices are limited to tte available rc^ systems. Similarly, 
workos choose from the career lines that regularly occur 
in the ecommy. 

This (k)es not mean that all travelers know where they 
are going or that they all have maps in front of them. To he 



sure, many seem to be m a ca^ SuiHlay aftemom drive. 
When tiK weath^ looks good- i.e.« wten moni^yn^ 
is low, wages m stable, and prodiKni vity is high-that* s m 
on^ytite way to ^ Bm ii^iien trevekm* warmngs are (MA 
^ the wind is howling, thn'sancq^ecially goodtin^to 
ga stmted m ite rigtit direokm* to kmiw wtere the main 
roads we, to hare a 9)0d ktea of wtere you wmt u> go, imd 
to know how you are ^ing to get there, fhat's tme of 
careers, too* 

Industries 

TJw two ccmcepts that are most basic lo career plan- 
ning are occupaticms ami industries. Wtereas m occupa- 
tion is tte line of a persra does, an imhiaiy is the 
broKl rurHd of Ktivity in which tti» employer is engaged. 

Indtfitries imUcaie whtt employers (to. If a woman 
says that wcxks in the petroleum industry, the listener 
will know the bro^ area in which her employer operates, 
namely, the fnodiNrticm and distribution of gas and cmI. 
NcMe, however, that industry does nm reveal what the 
wcman does. Sl^ may be a chemist, tiuck driver, office 
manager, comfniter {m>grammar, of have any numbo* of 
other occupaticMis within the petroleum industry. She 
hasn't identified ho- occupation. So also, if the wtnnansays 
that she is an engineo-, gives l^r occuf^tion txit not her 
industry, then the li^ener knows what she does but is left 
to wonder in what industry. Agriculture? Construction? 
Petroleum? 



MVhereas occupations indicate the line of 
work a person does, industries indicate the 
broad field of activity in which the employer 
is involved 



Knowing both a person's occupation and industry 
provides maximum information. For example, if the 
woman answered, 1 am a chemist for Mobil Oil," the 
listener wcmld have a pretty good idea what she does. Her 
occupation, chemist, (Ascribes what she does. The in* 
dustry, oil compj^y, identifies the broad field of activity 
in which her employer does business. Whereas occupa- 
tions indicate the line of work a person does, iruJustries 
imlicate the bro^ Held of activity in which the employer 
is involved. Complete information requires specifying 
both a pawn's occupation and indusuy. 



Classification Systems 



Young peq)Ie have problems choosing a career, and 
helping them sort out the possibilities has been a confusing 
ta^ in rhe j^^sL One reason has been that the business of 
classifying occupations and indusuies has been a terribk: 
mess in our »xiety for a long time because the U, S. has 



not used a uniform occupational classificatim system. One 
federal agency would use one system, another would use 
its own sysu:m-a different one, researchers would use their 
systems, and career infom^ation books would use still other 
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syaaois. Tr^ig to miodi cmi^gosies was tike trying to fit 
psits on a Chevy Gtf . Tlie itmlt wia dnos. 
Bitt take be»L That has chffiiged Ccjngitss (tedded 10 
19 the mess hy (tevekq[M% staxlad cla sa fk ati w is 
for the entiie ooiiDtry. lliat system is now laisely in place 
ffld it makes sense for us to use iL The Inoad ooeupBl^onal 
grmqaags I use in this book folhm a pfBKi|fe die Stsid* 
ard Occufii^ional Oassificatka (SOC) syaem diet is now 
iisni by an Federal i^ractts. Ttett nmms ttet ]mi shouki 
he able 10 get adcfitional iafonnttiaa about oocupatioBs if 
you follow die cat^ories I use in ibis book. Be forewarned, 
howem^, diat sane commercial piiblisbersctf career infor- 
maii<m are stiU draggmg tteir foa and rqpmtoig infonna- 
tkn using dieir c^-ladiiamd caiegon^ If you nm inio 
dm poblem. I wcNikl suggest diat ]^ go to a diffotnt, a 
mouc up-to-date resource. 

OccuintkHis ami imlusin^ are (vganized in sub- 
csuegOTies, aid it is imponant to tmve a basic familiarity 
widi dK categories: 

The occt4»d<m/indusary categories |xt>vi<te a ussful 
system wiih which to think about the work worid. 

The occupadofVIndusiry categories correspond to t}» 
way the ^jvemmem ami media rqxxt on the labm 
(wce-cs-, isiempioymm rates, managemau/labra- 
negotiati(Mis, financial fepms. 

Labo'foscetreiKls and (Hojections are matte in tenns 
of major categwws of o(xui»tions and industries. 

In die next chapter I discuss lim employmem (MUlodc 
on die basis of die occupaticmal grmips aid indistry sectOTS 
and divisions. If you want to beiwfit frcnn die caeer 
infonnation Uiai is available you need to learn to think and 
talk in tains (rf diese caiegc^ies. Once y<»i know die 
categories, you can limit your infcrnnakm search to the 
0!^ thai interest you and forget about the rest. It's a time 
saver. 

Occupational Groups 

Then are numerous occupaticms in society, i.e., lines 
of woik pco^i^ (to. The Dictionary ofOccup itional Titles, 
(or exampte, tnganizes more dian 30.000 s^^orate occupa- 
titms intt> 9 immaiy occupatioial c^gr.ies, 82 occupa- 
lionally specific divisions, and 559 ocf jpational groups. 
Hiai'salotofsnall print to wade dmnigh. One way 10 fuid 
dircMigh it is to get to dKc^goriesdutf inters ycni. These 
are the basic cai^ories when it ohi^s to diiidcing about 
occupaticOTS, tt» lines of v/<nk people do. 

Managerial and Management Related Occupations, 
Management occupations direct die Ktivit^ of busi- 
nesses, government fancies, and other (minizations. 
They keep ataeast (tf troids in society dial Ject dieir 
ofganizatitxis and diey plan dire^cms iox Uietr organiza- 
tions: whedier dM organizadon idioukl grow, maintain its 
{oesem size, ot ttownsize. and what rate ctf change the 
orgaiizatioi will follow. Mans^ement establishes policies 
aid procedtues dm govern OTganizauons. People whc 
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wast in mana^mcnt-rdai^l occop^kms gaiter retevam 
infoniaiiai, proce^ it, imi^teifient |xdtck3 and fsooe- 
dureSt and imr^ toclm^ siqqxn to 

uons design thingSMnachiri^, highways ami Imiges, 
shopping centers, buildings, and various prodwts. 
Spe^Blisis m these fields (te^gn sidKitysira^ »ich » 
electric^ systems lox automobites, m coMfitkMiing sid 
i^tilatimi systems fw skyscnq^ers, m stmui alone 
pnxh^ lite cateulaiCHS, Idtcten cabii^ts, ami lawn 
simnkters* Poc^ in these occupMiOi^ late 
how titey will wmkcm pqKur. 

fhkmdf Cm^^iH^p ami Ms^nmMml Scientists. 
Bcople in tfiis group do ie$ean;:lL Ttey figuie cnit how 
linngs wmk and how to solve |m^n». They do this by 
stating the im^tem in mathematical fcmnulae md solving 
c^ften limes vay cmiplex maitemaiical equaii<His* 

LawytrSt Sociai Scientists, Sociai Workers and 
Religious W0rker$. These peqple conduct lesearch on the 
^litudes and behaviors (rf individuals, gnnips, ami society 
large aiKl im)vi(fe social s^kxs 10 people. Social sdcn*- 
tisxs try to understand how groups functkm. PrsK^iioncrs 
try to UK that infonnaiicHi to help people and groups. 

TmckerSf LUmmMS, atui Counselors. These oc- 
cupaticms hdp p^^ learn, find informtfim, or gain 
insight inio their own attitudes and t)e tuviors. These people 
work in settings as varied as day-oue centm, retiremem 
communities, md personnel offices in large corporations. 
Ttey work with diverse groups bs (m^schoolers, the 
aged, and wuters. Tte jobs may involve ^wing young 
chiklren how tocolw in col<^ng bocAs, helping the ekterly 
cope with terminal illness, w telping wwkcrs overcome 
prc^^ems of drug or alcolK^l addition. 

Health Diagnosing Practitioners. These people are in 
the business of diagnosing, treating, and trying to prevent 
iUi^ ami dise^e. They work with people or animals. 
Examples include dentists, medical doctors, chirc^ractcH^, 
and veterinarians. 

Health Assessing and Treating Occupations. These 
workm advi^ people on ways to maintain w improve 
their tealth, care for the sick, and help the disabled. They 
put people on weight-loss programs and exercise routines, 
explain im)per nutrition and changes in eating h^iis, and 
care (m the ill. Examples include regi^er^ nurs^, phar- 
m^iios, i^ysical tterapists, mental tealth clinicians, and 
dietitians. 

Writers, Artists and Entertainers. These people write 
magazine articles and books, f^ws reports, press releases, 
and entertainment literature. They record and present 
pec^le, plKes, and evoits with visual and aiKlitory equip- 
ment They de^lc^ ^venisements, public rclauom ac- 
tivities, and ccmmunicate through the m«iia They create 
md iHOviite entertainment and performaiKes of artistic 
w(^. This grcnip inclwies writers, rq>orters, public n:la- 
tk>ns specialists, prim and broadcast communicators* and 
performing aiiists. 
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Tgchnktan OccupaHetu. People in ihese occupations 
provide technical afimnatioii and assisiance K> pioies- 
woricos. They q)emie ttdmica! equiimieat, kstow 
tow to pmgrarn equipmem-for exan^jle, [»a inform^km 
iitto compuiers, process the iriwnMfHW, gel tise inftsnia- 
lion om n a Qssd^ fam, and inieipret it. Oocapaiions n 
this area te^hide computer pragcNwien; scieace lec^ 
DK^s, ei^iiKering ledaiidaRS, a iwiig a nis , hnaed- 
cast technicians, library technicians, and science 

MoiMMg and Saks OecupatiMS. These peopte sell 
goods Sid servkes, piochase im»&^ts and frntpcny for 
itsate, aiMl stiiniihie pidrtic (temaml fiv iteir imxhKrs* 
Ctecupauons im:liKte retail sdes workers, cashiers, 
securteks aid finmcial servke sales peo|^ real es^ 
agents, and travel agents. 

Administrative Sapport Occupations, inctading 
CkiicaL Tt^e ocoq^aticms provide the vdn^y dl wmfc 
that is i^KSsaiy to teqi an cifKC fiB»:iicmii^ efTiciMtly . 
They i»epaiemCTM>s, letim, and leptms; coltea accounts; 
gatto and di^rflmte iitforaiatkm; opma dfke equip- 
ment including typewriters, wmd imicessim. copy 
machines, ami comfmteis; dD bor^^efi^ 
cal mlysis, and the like, Bfjijoffm of weaken ai thet^ 
seas indiKte seoetartes, hotd itesk c^ks, bocddceqpm, 
and woid processes. 

Sendee Oeenptulons. Service occup^^ims do things 
for other pec^te. Pft»ective sovkes inciuck^ poik:e of* 
r^ers, fire fighters, piscm guante, security t^Ksm. 
cmrectkMi officers. Food and bevei«.je inqwatim sct- 
vk^ include banemters, waiters, waitresses, atHi people 
who i^epare aid package fast foods. Health servito in- 
clude m^lical assistants, dental assistants and nun»s ai(ks. 
Perscmal service include twbers, cosm^dk^i^ aid 
home^ieaiih aictes. Cteaning and hsiding seivi^ im:iu(te 
janitors, Imikling cu^odians, chimmy sweeps, o^pet ami 
window cleaners. 

Agriealmnp Forestry, Fishing and RelamdOccMpa* 
tions. These occupations are involved in {mdiaung food, 
fiber and wood. 11^ ctiltivate ptwts, raise animals, har- 
vest forests, and catch fish. 

MeekanicMf InstaBen and Repmrers. These occupa- 
tions set up, pit in place, aiKl assure that equipment and 
m^himiy is q^era^bnal. Woikers maimain, adjust, and 
rej^ hcmie af^Uai^es and induiHrial equipment, com- 
puters and otto- types of off^ equipn^t, autonKibiles, 
mnrks, tiBCtors, ottor vehk^les, ami statkmary equipmoiL 

Consyaetimi Trades and Exowdi^ Occupations. 
Hiese occ ^pations are involve with large injects and 
stnjctures. Worken build, maintain, retrofit, remodel, 
modemi2e, mul otherwise alter building highway sys- 
tems, dams and tmdges. Ttey operate oil asKl g^ drilling 
equi|»nent and coal ami metal mining equiirni^t Many 
operate heavy equipment 

Production Occuptuions. Prodiurtion occupations do 
things that rela^^ U) producing goods. Wc»kers install, 
adjust, maintain, and operate m^hincry. Hiey use hand- 



tocds wA hand-hehi power todis to make and assembfe 
pnocfa]^ They produce dwd>le (for exampte, fimiture 
md asamosk^) and imoduDdite goods {Ux eximide, 
books, looihpf te, ami i^d^ (dates). 

TrmspmmtlonmRdMmmkdM9^^(katpndon$. 
lliese oonqittkms opeiaie eqoipmem tto 
petite, mtterial, aad otneg ^opsipnmL Woricers induile 
iNis drivers, aircraft lahMs wA flight ei^^meras. They 
c^eme eipiipMfn to mom tnomisis incliM^ fttk lift 
cqienitns,tnickdrivei's, ship |^k)is, aid laihtia^ 

Handlon, Eqmipnunt Cleaners, Helpers and 
Laborers. These pec^ tk> n^nii^ unskilM tasks thtt 
assist ddltod waters. They may handle animals, w?jh 
$mi*irucks a stewKtean engines. Many wmk in am- 
structkMi doiii^ mamial tasb mch as asa^g with con- 
structing and i^ing down fcmns, ImdtngaiKl unloading 
equifNnent, gtttoing and dimming ctf u^ material, and 
doing site deamip wcnk. 

TheiSK m the ma^ categories that fe<mal agenc^s 
use to discuss ireiKls ad enqiloyment |»ojecti(ms in oc- 
ctqpatkms. Parmts aid ymuig people ciai these same 
cat^OT^ to sm <^ their cam inteiests, seek additim^ 
informaticm, aid pten ways to prepare (m a career. 

Industry Sectors and Divisions 

f^leiBl ag^mes ^so ctessify employment by in- 
dustncs, Indusries are the t»t^ areas of activity in which 
firms do business. Indisory sectors and divisions are the 
sectHd set of categories that parents and young people 
$houkl learn to c*: Joeittiate. Indu^ories have been largely 
ignc»ed by career cmmselos in the past dK>ugh, in my 
jidgment, thinking about the industry in which a person 
warns to ^rark is as impoftam as choosing an onupation. 

Why are mdustries important? Aid why learn to dif- 
ferentiate among ttem? The reasons are straightforwanl: 

Becaose parents and ycning people tave lo know 
abmit industries if they are to understand uxlay's 
labOT market 

Because sorm; occupoAicms appear in only one or a 
few industries, whereas other occu|^ticHis appear in 
many industry. For example, aircraft mechanics are 
employed in few industries, whereas secrctaries work 
in many industries. 

Because the fortunes of a particular industry are 
impcHtam determinants of the ec<MKHnic health of 
firms tl^t emfrioy wixkers in sprcifu: occupations. 

It isn*t po^ble to keep track of what is going on in 
the many imlividual iidu^es, but it is possible to follow 
mapr treids as these afiewt groups of industries. A thirty 
year old secretary who has a bactelor*s degree in history 
and works fm an engineering and architeainal firm in 
England tokl us: **If tl^y [young people) want relatively 
intoesting j6b$ and good salaries, they ought to coolly 
analyze the job market as you would the ^ock market 
before investing." I^arents and their sons and daughters 
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have 10 know tiow to think 8iid tslk abom the Ito 

if ifetty wara lo smse out tsi tottoy's caeer qipor> 

oraitira. Thai includes knowing d» m^jra' iiKhisry secKHS 

anddlviskms. 

Inhis&y sectors md (ivsins, like nu^occqaikHial 

guMIs, pnivkie a amvCTfem shosrihand to puems 
yooDgpec^ m asB maifa^ ifae jcri» maket oad n 
tlmJEBig stem career possihilities. The Biami ctf Udxir 
Siai^ics uses fee sane c ate gorie s when a ro^esCTiq^- 
mett pnuectionsL I Bse the sane infaiatty cBiBgories to 
dUsotfS career 0|q)Qi1»nties in tto leift <rf this book. 

Goods- and Servke-J^rodueing Sectors 

There ae ten nu^or indusiiy dtvoioBS-flfiK if imil 
ami wholesale trades are combined, as they sonetiffles ae. 
The diviskms aie divicted into two m^ior secnra. service- 
aid gootb-iRoihtcing imhistiies. It is first useful to dif- 
ferentiaie between diMe two because, as the next chapter 
reveals, enq}kiymem trends a»l iscgectioos difto greatly 
fcB- goods- aid servfee-producng oiduaries. 

SMhistfy SBctiHS cooa^ <tf several div^ms. For 
ouBn]^ savices is a divi^ w^hm the service-imiduc- 
ing sector. That need not be confusing, as will become 
evitteit beJow. Each indusiry division, in turn, consists (rf 
groufs ctf industiKS. For exan^ Ae savices diviskm 
inciiutesgnxqisfrftesHness servHSKR |)ersc»»l,aimmK^ve, 
said otte servKes; fepl sorvkes; educMimi service so- 
dal services: and healdi services. Fmally, each group of 
indu^ites consi^ (rf ntany iiuiividral iahistries. Fes' ex- 
ampte, the health servtoes iiMhistry tnchides physiciai of- 
(tentis (rf&es, o^ec^iahc i^ysician (Alices, cHJwr 
health pactitioi^ (tffk^, nursing aid postHial care 
facUities, hospitals, medical and (tental labofatoiies, out- 
paent care facilities, ami health and allied serv»^ that 
are not clmsifkd elsewhere. 

For purposes ctfcareapUmning we are most iniereaed 
in indusiry aeasss and industry divisi(»& fhn following 
descriptim^ give a mcae complete fnoiBe ot each in- 
dus&iai diviaiOT, Gm for servMX-pnxfaicing industries and 
then fm* goods-imxhKii^ imlutiries. 

Service-Producing Industries 

There are aboiM 103 million pa]ple in the wc^ f(»ce. 
Three-fouiths wak in tte servKe-imxiucing industrial sec- 
tor. 

Transportatioiif Communkation$ and Public 
UtiUtks. This is a grab bag d industries that are grouped 
t(^etl»r because they i»ovi<te public servkxs and, a teast 
in the past, dtey were own^ (H- regulated by publici^en- 
cie These industri^ provide traisp(»ta»»i services: air- 
lines. \m companies, trains, and (Hha- fonns of public 
transit; tHoafcast by radio, leleviskm and sadlite; and 
{Hovib. water, electric, sewage and disposal servkes. 

Tren^joftaion companies aKl warehousing service 
making snvim, airlines, ami rahoads-emi^ mote 
than hall the wtxiters in this imhiary sectm'. Conununica- 
ticms industrks employ another fourth, aid puMic utilities 



emptoy the remaining fifth trf worfco^. Tte ninnbar of 
wiBkas totals 3,2 laillioii. 

Ifitolasff ThBfv. Wholesaleis assemUe goods in 
lage kMs to (fistiibidkm to retail stores, aidustrial fimss, 
ami iastin^imis ndi 88 sdttols aKl hosf^ials. Exoiq^ 
compaiues in whtriesale trade include petroleum dis- 
trilMorBwfaodeliverpsiriiaetoservkesiaif»s.phBntHng 
a^i^ias who sen fixtures to hardware stores, aid pouhry 
dealeis who seO chidrea mea to grocery stores. A fourth 
(tf all peofte who woit in the trades wcA in wfacritesale 
trales. 3.7 nullkm peoirie. Most woric to (Usirftntiors. 

JI«idSf TVorfc. Conqanies Hi retail trade sell goods in 
gnidler qtant^ks directly to amsmnas in stc»es. by mail, 
and thnwgh dooTHKHloar »Uing. Items sdd by wiarioale 
nd retail businesses inchide abnoa every item produced 
by mamitobaerK aiOomobiles, ctoihing, food, furniture, 
toMhbmshes, and countless other products. About three- 
founhs of wofkers (17.8 million} in the omtes work for 
retail trade businesses. The majority iKrid pbs in t^iait- 
mem siotcs. food suaes, ami restaurants. 

Ffaonct, lasmamtf and Real E^e. Nearly every 
pason and orgaii^ion ises sovices i^ovkkMl by this 
industry divisitm. Financial institutions-banks, savings 
aul loan oani»n^ aid ccmsuma'-credit (spuiizaicms- 
(^er rervices ruiging fnm clux:king and savmgs axmats 
to ^k and bm«l traisactions. Inairamx companies 
frntoa imlivkhials and busir^sses against faxss by fire, 
accuteni, $k±n^ ad death. Real esaiute finm sell aid rent 
buildings and property, and maia^ large office aid ;^[)art- 
mem buiklings. This divu;km employs 6.3 million people. 
Half work in finance; another diird woric in insurance; and 
the remaiiHter hold jobs in real eaae. 

Strviees. Serv^ is a subgrotqi witfiin die service- 
prochKing sector. This itKiusiry division is a diverse group 
of Iwsii^ses dat prov»te savk:es to people. It imrludes 
tfrvices in Im^, hater sIk^^, aiti»rm:d»le repair shops, 
bu»i^ service laundry and dry citing plaits, ho^- 
tals, OMnimta- strftware firms, and mmi^x^it organizations. 
These ji^ are fmind in lage ctnporaitcmB and govenuneni 
agencies as well as in one- or two- person firms. 

Health services-hospitals, {^ysiciaiB* ami daitists' 
ofTacs, ar.i (Hher nodical services such as laboratwws and 
clinics-«m|rioy a third of ibt workers in this division. 
Buan^ services-imriiKling advenising ami employment 
agemries, auto repair Servians, and omiputer software 
firms-emptoy about tme out of every six wtnkers. 

CovenuMoL Go^^mment includes six:h divei% areas 
as pos^ savices, pak aid f(HCSt servkes, pdk:e and fire 
pnnection, socud s^urity and pidilic welfare servkes. and 
judicial and legislative aiivities. It <toes nm include public 
educatim and heaitfi services. Govemn^t employee 
w(xk in laige cities, small towns, and in such ranote and 
isolaed places as lightluNses and forest ran^ stations. A 
small number of federal employe work overseas. Sia^ 
and local govemments-<ounty, city, township, ot xhooi 
districts-emptoy five ait of six government woikers. The 
remaintter wixk for the federal ^vemment. 
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Goods-Producing Industries 

Emptoyimm in goods-{mxlucing indu^rks peaked in 
ihc late 1 970s* tten suffeied leases in tte tte recessions of 
the early 1980s. Today, less than 28 mUlion people, a 
fomth of all wwteis, are employed in goods-{m)diK:u)g 

Agrkultwt. For <tecades agriculture mewt agricul- 
nffal pnxhH^tkm a fanning. But locby agrioiliure emom-* 
passes m«e than just farm imMtotkm. Fanm, i^t 
nmsar^ cante feed kMs^chiclora hatctetes, crc^ spy- 
ing, horticultural services, commercial fi^ng, ami 
f(»estry are all examples of s^r^ultund indistries. Nine 
out of ten workers in tteagnculttse indunry work m faims 
or in farm-related businesses, and over Imlf ai^ self- 
^ptoyed fanmrs or unpaid family workers. Only cm« out 
often works in commercial fishing and forestry. 

AtiniHg and Petrolium. Mining and petroleum in* 
dustries provicte the raw materials and energy scnmzes for 
industrial and consumer use. Metal miMS {stxlmx iron, 
copp^. gold, and otter tms. Quanying and mmrmtaUic 
mining yields basic materials siK:h as lin^sume and gravel 
that are used in school, ofTke, hmie, and highway con* 
suuction. Nearly all of the nation's ei«rgy for industrial 
and home use <^mcs from oil, gas, and coal. 

Three-fifths of all wc^ers in this scctm wwk in the 
exploration and removal of crude petroleum aral natural 
gas. Coal mining accounts for a fifth of tte indt»try*s 
workers. 

ContractConstruction. This industry division divides 
into three bro^ categories. Gci^ral building coriOTcu>rs 
build hou.scs, apartment buildings, indusuial plants, and 



onice buiklings. Heavy construction c(^tractc»^ wc^ on 
lai^e projects as bridges, dams, mi^te facilities, 
radio ami television Kiwers, highways, sewm, and swim- 
ming pools. Speckl trade cchivkusts specialize in me 
aspect crfconstructicai »K:h » excavating, air omditioning, 
(fay walling, looflng, or phunbing and heating. Special 
tmtec(»ttracicn employ mst than luUf of all woitos in 
ccmstnictim indusuries. General building cmtractCMS 
empk>y ovor a fmuth of d» woikm, iml the remaining 
wmk to* teavy conarwtmt extractors. 

Munufa^twimi. AXmo/SL everything we use fw w€»t, 
leisure, steep is mmufactiaed. Factories pn)di»:e 
goods thtf ran^ in ccnnplexity fnm simpte toys to intri- 
cate computers, ^id in size from miniature electronic com- 
ponents to gigantic aircraft carriers. Manufacturing 
indu^r^ are diverse ami anpk)y workos who im)cess 
foo(b and chemk:als, {mnt bodes and newspapers, ^in and 
M^'ea^^ textites, nudce clmhing and stoes, and im)duce 
ilKHisands of products needed for our personal and national 
wclfaie. 

Manuf^turing is divided into two bnml categories, 
durable goods and nondurable goods. Thr^-fifths of 
manufactitfing employees work in plants that pnxhice 
dund)te goods such ^ steel, machinery, automobiles, and 
hoi^^Id ai^liances. The rest {mxiuce nondurable goods 
iiKiuding processed food, clothing, and chemicals. 

The next chapter injects employment in terms of 
occupational groups and industry sectcm and divisions. 
Before turning to tlK^ proj^tions, however, I share some 
inf(Hmation on another subject that is very much on the 
minds of many young people: the prospects of bccOTiing a 
professional athlete. 



Pro Athletes 



Several years ago Dr. William Spady {Hibtishcd an 
article tulcd "Lament for the Letterman." In the articte Dr. 
Spady showed that {wticipation in high-school athletics 
h;rf negative effects on young men's later cheers. "Lament 
for the LettemiCT" prompted me to do a series of studies 
on how participation in various kinds of extn»:unricular 
activities affects young people. Those sUidies indicate that 
participation in most extrmzuiricular activities, but ncH 
athletics, has a wholesome effect on young people. 

More recently, during a * MacNeil/Lehrcr News Hour" 
broadcast, a rqponer ask^^ a numb^ of )^>ung ^letes 
what they though! their chances were of making it to the 
pros. Most thoughi that their chance were pretty good. 
Even the most modest youngster thought that had at least 
a 50-50 chance of m?^M% it to the National Basketball 
AssiKiation. 

But do you know what the real odds are of a youngster 
making it to the pros? Mone like 1 in :S),000-3 long way 
off from 50^50! And the chances of making it really big arc 
about 1 in a half million. 



Probably most prapie who have ever thrown, caught, 
bounced, kicked, or hit a l^U have entertained a passing 
fantasy of doing it for a living. It*$ exciting. It looks like 
fun. Television, of course, fuels the fantasy. The grand 
slams, the slam dunks, and the hail Mary *s are played and 
replayed to the adulation of thousands of fans and millions 
of home viewers. The color and pageantry of big athletic 
events are well suited to the camera lens, and telephone 
calls from the President and team visits u> the White House 
exalt champit^iships to the status of national events. Games 
blur into rral life right before our very eyes. 

Unfcmunately, the cameras in the Goodyear blimp 
capture OTly selected parts of the whole picture. The 
cameras aren't turned on during the hours and days and 
ye^u^ of grueling workouts, and tl^y suiy focused at a 
sufficient distance or for a short-enough time so that not 
too much blood shows on the tube. Producer's good taste 
and spcMisor*s commercials shield the viewer from seeing 
real hurt and real pain, only an occasional spasmodic kick 
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frtmi apummeledbody toauUiemkate Uua "its really war 
down in the traRdtes." 



The prospects of a career as a professional 
athlete are illusory except for very, very few. 

When the hype is set aside, the prospects a career 
as a imrf(ssi«ttd iBhlM me ilhssoiy excc^ fi(^ 
few. The quesii<m I ask in diis sectioQ is: what dp you say 
to, what do you do ^Kmi she ymsig person who dreams of 
being a profess tonal aihkie? Before answering it, let's took 
at some realities. 

What Are the Odds? 

State High School Associations together with the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Assodatkms ad- 
minimer mart than 30 conpetitive hij^ sdiod sports 
inx)grams. Most aihleies, of course, are boys; ^Hi nK»t of 
die boys paticipate in cme of tlvee spans: football, basket- 
ball or t»selMll. In any given year, about: 

1 .000.000 boys play high school fooibaU 
SOO.OOO boys play high kIkjoI baskedx^ 
400,000 boys play hi^ school baseball 

Roi^hly . one of fcm boys participates in spcms in high 
school--diat is, at least gives it a iiy. 

By the time a young poson i^Ikss coltege, the num- 
ben are reduced dramatically. In any givea yem*, there are 
only about 1 10,000 cotlegiates who play fooibaU, basket- 
ball or baseball Only about one of every 80 cs- 90 boys (»- 
one of every 16 or 18 high school athletes ever plays 
coltege ball. Only one or two players on any high school 
team ever play coltege ball. 

Only S or 6 percent of high school athletes m^e it to 
coltege leams-foughly 1 pcrcoit of all yoioig men. Of 
•J..::. ..t.- Jo play coltege ball, wily abottt 8 percent are 
ever drafted by professicmal teams. (My about 1 percent 
of young men who played on high school teams wiU be 
drafted by the pros. 

But being drafted is still a long ways away fnm the 
pofular image of being a pro. Of those who are drafted, 
only 2 percent ever sij^ a professional omtracL At this 
point the odds are down to about 2 of every 10,000 high 
sclKioI aihtetes ever sign a professional cmtract Thus, for 
example, only about 1 percent of cdJege football layers 
ever make it to the Naticmal Football League. 

To put it ail in perspective, the chances of a high school 
student evtry being a professitmal fomball. bask^bali. or 
baseball player are about I in 20.000, and the chances of a 
high school aLMete ever becoming a pro are sbout 1 in 
5,000. Incidentally, "making it to the pros" usually does 
not mean making it to die NFL, the NBA, ot the majw 
leagues. Usually it means making it to \hc minors, no more 
than that. 
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Om more sobering thought: tte gifted mhtete 
makes it to the {m)s is litely to be CHit of spCHis with^ 
years. 

Recruitment of New Players: Team Sports 

TeteviskMi dis^ys an eiKlte2» m^ of 
bm moa df ifaem m sn^iir ^pcms. The fiaytn dcm*t 
make a living ai it Veiy few athletes ever make a living at 
such indivkhid spans as tts^ swunmtr^ gynma^ks^ 
bov^uig, boung, ims, rodeo, torse rwing, auiMMbile 
racmg, or g(Hf. Most pn^ mate d^ pvm in team spwts: 
foc^alU baiskfiiMiB, ba«il»ll, and Nxtey . Scwie n^kc it m 
die imtividual sfxmsdfgc^ and tmnis, 

AssftelL Then are 76 profe^kmal bai^ball teams 
and then are 725 players on the ma^ league roster. 
Playeis enter professtcmal baselmll either through the cd- 
)^ draft or as free agents in tryouts. 

Tte majt»r ksagt^ draft takes pl^ in Jime. To be 
eligible a player must be 18 years old or have completed 
hi{^ school If a p^^ entm a 4-year college, he is 
eligible for the baseball draft after his juntw year ot when 
1^ is 2 1 years okL The nimber playm dmfted each year 
depemls on how many good players are considered 
imi^pects by major l^ue teams. Crafting takes place by 
rounds, and around ccmists of €xh of the 26 ma^ leagues 
having a chance to clKX>se a i^yer, afto* which the i^t 
round bqgins. Usually, tteie are betweoi 2S and SO rounds. 
Playeis drafted in die Tirst 10 rounds have die best chaiKe 
of m^ng it in baseball. 

Biu "making it** nr^ans m^dung it to tti^ mimn* leagues. 
There are some exce|Aiofis, but very rarely (faxs a pla^ 
bypass die minors aiKJ go straight to the majc^s. They aren*t 
ready. The/ havai*t teamed the necessary skills. Even Bo 
Jackson spent ut'* in *he miners, 

Tte mining are the proving grounds fcM* aspiring 
professional ba^ball players. There are 164 teams with 
about 25 playm on e^h team for a total of about 4,000 
minOT league players. Virtually every player drafted will 
spend a few years in d^ minor teagues. That will be the 
extent the iHofessicmal t^scball career far most of them. 

BaskeibaiL The National Basketball Association has 
23 teams, each with a 12-persm rosier, for a UHal of 276 
profe^tml baskedimli players. As wiUi baseball, players 
enter die pro ranks eidier dirough die coltege draft or as 
free agents. Most players eligible for die draft have com- 
pleted di^ir colte^^ eligibility and are senims, diough tteie 
are hardship provisims which allow a player to dwlro his 
eligibility earlier. J. R. Reed of die North Carolina TaHieds 
was a re^nt exampte. Every year teams bom the National 
Basked>aU Associatii»i draft 161 players. About a diird, 
say 55 players, make die teams. By midseason die numbo^ 
is down to about a fcHuth, 40 to 45. 

Aldiough die National Ba^ed^ll Associauon has iki 
fomial minor leagi^, tl^ Ccmtinenial BasketbaU Associa- 
tion ami tl^ European teams function somewhat as miiUH' 
leagues. These te^s provide playing time and experience 
far the few who want another chance at die NBA* Most 
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f^ym g^vt ttiGRisel v€8 two or thnse years to |m>ve them- 
sel ves ai^ be imdosd op 1^ tte ^Q A. Moa tte» 
and with iteir lives. 

FaotM The Natiofial FootbaD Leagw fteMs 28 
|m^»skHtid teams. E«dh uam has a natat ot 4S piayos 
for a t«al <tf 1 Pinofes^^ 
the clnait ami tryoiu canqis 10 leoruk 
li^ each spdng foa: coltege |daym who have onq^fed 
tiKir collegiate eligilMlity. About IS,000 piayeis dn 
digtt>fe och yev * Each cNf the 28 tewis is allowed to 
choose 12{rilayevsfo8iMalGrif336(faai)^|rfayen^ 
two-duitts of the pteyos come to di» thr^^ 
AiKMh^ thiid emer thnw^ tiyoitt canifis. In a tyi^^ 
about 1 out (tf every 100 eligible coDt^ pla^» wiQ make 
it 10 ite rocdd^ list cmi a |m>fesskmal lettn raoer* 

Hockey. Tbeie bk 21 pnrfesskxial Nukmal Hodt^ 
Le^ue (NHL)ieams* Each caiT^ a ro^ ctf 24 [riayen 
a total of 504. Players enter the league eitho* through the 
drafted as free agents. The draft is telde^Jui^. Eligible 
playen must be 18 years old or have ccmptet^ high 
schocd. The draft goes fa 12 rounds dming which the 
teams choc^ 252 players. About 85 percent of {teyers 
enter the leagti^ through the draft* AmHher IS pen:mt 
their way as free agents through tryouts. About half of 
thrae who the draft cmm ftxm the Canaan Juniw 
Leagues^ about a fourth from U^. colleges and high 
schools, and the remaind^ come from international hock- 
ey leagi^. 

Only about a fourth of those drafted make the National 
Hockey League roster during their first year. Most play for 
a few years in the minor leagues, tl^ American Hockey 
Leagt^ or the Intematimal Hockey League, to refine their 
skills. They usually sign 3-ycar ccHitr^ts with minor 
league teams during which they hope to make it to the 
NHL, though the odds are against iL 

Individual Sports 

IiKlividual spwts such as golf and tennis or? usually 
governed by associations that mimage competiti<Mi and 
establish rules of eligibility. An athlete's ^iUty is, of 
course, tte key cteiominant of inofessicmal aatus because 
UKlivklual spons have neither drafts nor oyout camps. 
spOTt establishes its own niles of eligiUliiy. 

Go^. Professional golf is gov^ned by tte Pkofessional 
Golf AssociaiicMi (PGA) and tte Ladies Professional Golf 
Association (LPGA). Only about 350 men regularly com^ 
pete on the PGA tour ^d about 270 women compete on 
the LPGA tour. 

The PGA mid LPGA use basically the same proce- 
dures tocotify players wh( can c«^npete csi the tour. There 
are 9,000 members of the PG A, but to ccmipete rni tl^ PGA 
Tour a playo* must have a Toimament Playv's Card* Tt^ 
may be earned in one of two ways. A player can be 
ammg the 'Inishers in the annual PGA Tcmr Qualifying 
Tournament o/ earn an amount ^f mcmey firom Non-Tour 
Tournaments equal to the amouf it of nKH^y earned by tt«^ 
150ih ranked winner of the previous year. 



nayeis who have eoned a Tournament Player's Otd 
must still qualify to comp^e. Players who have won pie- 
vM^^ecifiedioumamemvicr/Hss or are raided 
toiur an: eju»iq» firem the req^ aneat tha they 
compotukm m a qualifyif^ rouiid held the Nf^^ 
a timnamem. Ckdy a limi^ number ''make li^ ctt" mi 
qualify for tte toumamoiL 

r# Mis. Uiilike iMfiX spoits, tl»e is 
neqiiirm^ tfatt tmm be ma to cmiiioe i^i^B^sskM^ 
teium. AlMlity , not tnnMay , is the <te 
explains why thane aie scmie very young playas in the 
AssocmtiCT (rf Tomis layers (ATP) and the Wotmi's 
Tennis AssociatkMi (WTA). 

Men*s loumffinoits are governed by tte ATP« which 
li^ a n^befship (tf abom 1 JOO lAayers fom around the 
world ^ pinwily firxMn tte Uni^ States. The ATP rank^ 
play»s, Abrata third of the tanked players (day the circuit 
full time. The governing body of wtmm's professional 
i^nis is tte WTA. About 400 players regularly play its 

A i4ayer*s ranking is based m the playc^'^s earnings 
ami the tournaments in which the player ccmipetes. There 
are abcHU 300 KHunaments that are used in tte ATP rank* 
ings. To be eligible ((x associate membership in the WPA 
a player must either have earned SSOO uicmeof the past 
two years or, if the player is an amateur, the player must 
have eam^ $5(X> in samrtkmed tournament. Full n^m- 
bmhip requires that a player earned $15,000 in onnpeti- 
live tennis in one of the last two years or be ranked among 
the U}p 100 players by the WTA. 

Bo^ng. Requirements fcnr becoming a profe^imal 
bowler are establis)^ by the Pirofessicmal Bowlers As* 
^iation of America (PBA). To qualify ftx professional 
status a bowlo' must be 18 years old or be a graduate from 
high schocd and must post an average sc(m of 190 for two 
a)nsecutj%^ years of league play. The PBA has a mcsnber- 
ship of nearly 3,000 and about 150 classified tcmring pros. 
Touring Pro ^tus makes a bowler eligible for regular 
competition on the PBA and National Twr. 

Boxing. Professional boxing is an international sport 
and a sancticHi^ Olympic spent, but it is le^l in only 17 
of the United Stai«, and each state establishes its own 
r^uiremcnts for becoming a professional box^« 

Not only do young people givssly miscalcu- 
late their chances of becoming a professional 
athlete, they also seriously overestimate the 
life-styles thai most professional athletes 
maintain. 



Hiere is no set career path or rules of eligibility f(X 
becoming a }m)fessional bmer* Ncmnally, a boxer wotks 
his way thrcHigh the amateur ranks which probably begins 
at a local club and progresses to the Golden Gloves com* 
petiticHi. Fighters who show promise may be lecniited by 
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a professkmal boxing traiJier or manager who wiU help 
fighter (tevekq) his skills to become a pro. 

Worldwide, as mmy as 20.000 boxers may fight in my 
given year. Most, fight once and quit Rmg magazine, 
which is generally recognii»d as the auth<»itative 
magaane fiv the spoit ranks the top 10 flgh^ ia each of 
IS weght dasses. Fewer than half of the ranked f^faiers 
in each weij^ division make a derant living « figlHing. 
EvoQ a gooc* fighter is h^cy to make oi avoi^ workn^ ' s 
wage m a year in the ring. The Mike Tyson and Saga- Ray 
Leonard multimilltfn dollar paydays me truly the excep- 
tkm. 

Au^moWe Radng. There are several kinds of races 
and race cars, and diere are several organiiatitHts ihai 
regulate auKNm^ile racing. The Intematkmal Mmcb- 
SpcHis Association (IMSA). tog example, sanctions races 
around the wortd. It licenses about 2,000 drivers including 
mo^ of the tq;>-raid(ed drivers in the U.S. 

Mosn racing afflociations require that all drivers attend 
a piofesaoial driving scl»ol. Nearly all suc<xssful drivers 
TO numbers of a racing team that has a corpora spmiscM-. 
Racing is good advertisement for major corpcvaticms. it 
gives diem TV time, and it takes a aajfx corpormkm to 
keep a car on the track. Pn^ly no nxMe thw percem 
of the membership of IMSA makes a living from 
mitoniobile r^ing. 

Racingisoneof the most difficult sports to enter. Mo^ 

drivers of Indy cars, for example, have worked their way 
up from go-carts duou^ din tracks and fomuia cass. 
Financial backing is a must, ami inany raang famili^-fcn- 
example. die AUisois. Andretiis and Unsers-have been 
able tt) keep the sponsorship in the family or to use their 
networks to gain it 

Horse Racing. People who aspire to be jockeys usual- 
ly go t'.uDUgh vark)us ^ges. from groom lo walker, walker 
to exoci^ boy. exercise boy to apprentice joi^y. and 
apprentice jockey to jockey About 3,000 jockeys ride each 
vear 

Horse racing is probably the most regulated of all 
^xms. and each position, from gnx»n Co jodkcy, requires 
a licoise. 

There is a practical physical UmitaiicMi fa- jockeys. In 
no other ^ion is wet^t so important, ami 120 pounds is 
about the absolute upper limit to what a competitive jockey 
can weigh. Most jockeys weigh betw^ 110 and 115 
pounds. 

Rodio. Tlwze are more than 600 rodsos fflound the 
country each year that are auth(»rized by ti^ Professional 
Rodeo' Cowboys Association (FRCA). The PRCA lists 
more thar. 5.000 n.embers, but fewer than 200 follow the 
rodeo circuit full time. Few if any riders make a living at 
the sport 

The requirements (or being a professional rider arc 
simple: the rider must purchase a permit that allows him to 
compete, and then the r der must win at least $2J500 in a 
I -year period. 



Money in Sports 

Hon (mly do young peqple grossly mi^ateulaie dieir 
chances oi becoming a fm^e^tmal oihtete, they also 
smusly overestimaie die life-^tes dial most imifes- 
sioaal athletes mamtrnn. Of cmirse, this misa»Keptkm is 
also part of the media mydi. Every ycHing aspiring basket- 
ball player knows di^ Larry Bird signed a contract for 6 
mil&m dollars aftor spendit^ mofi (rf a year cm dw C^ia» 
disabled But how many Lany Birds arc diot? One. 

In reality pr«tfesskm^ ^xais is a 2 cb- 3 tkr system 
with huge salary gaps between the tiers. No more tfian 5 
pemmt of tfM 1X08 ffic in die Lany Bird category. skS d»qr 
se die playm who have beaten tw sets of odds. Fu:a of 
all, diey aie truly die siqi^stars. Seccmd, die superstars 
tutvebeenarotmd fiv longfv dian die ama^ player. Sudi 
aUitetes are >^ few and £ar between. 

In 1985. thMC last year for which 1 have reliable infor- 
mation, d» avenge salary for (layers in die Natkmal 
RxNball LeagiK «^ S193.000: die average salary for 
players in die National BaskeU)all Association was 
$320,000; and die avoage salary fix players in major 
^gue bas^iall was $37 1 .000. Tht^ were alw minimum 
salaries paid: $75,000 in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion, and $60,000 in Uie National Football League and 
major leagitt baseball. I would gt^ss that average salaries 
are about a third higher today. 

Rononber. however, that U%re are only 1 .260 layers 
in the NFL, 725 in majo- league baseball, and 276 players 
in d» NBA. Mo^ pros are in die min(V leagues, and mincn- 
league salaries are much less dian diose in the maja». In 
miiKn- leagiK baseball, (ix example, a player in the A 
Leagi» makes about S700 a mcmdi during die season plus 
$1 1 a day for m^ money. Thai's less dian die avmge 
typist makes per mmdi. In basketball, a player in the 
Continental Basketball Associaticm makes ^ut S4S0 per 
week for die 14- week seaswi. Thai's a total of 56,300 pa 
year. 

Earnings in individual sports are less. Team aihtetes 
have nxm, board, and traisportation expense covered 
while on die road, but pros in individual spots have to pay 
as they go. My guess is dial it costs a pro tennis player or 
golfer at teast $2,500 to cmipeie in an event-dial's fw a 
week on die nod widi associated costs. In ^dititm, athletes 
in individual sports have to cover dieir own workout costs, 
equipmoit co^. insurance premiums, and die like. 

In 1985 nearly 25 million dollars was distributed to 
professional ^Ifers. But dial money was f^ (mm equally 
distribut«L Tlw number one playw in dw PGA earned 
more dian $500,000; die lOChh ranked player won about 
$75,000; and die 200di ranked player won only $6,000. In 
1986 about 12 milUon dollars in prize money was dis- 
trihiied in die LPGA. More dian a diird of Uiai amount 
went to die top 10 players. The numbo^ one ranked player 
earned more dian S^.OOO. The 100th ranked play^. who 
participated in m(wc tournaments than die number one 
money winner, ean^d only $1 5,000. 
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In 1986 the number one ranked tennis player, Ivan 
L^idl, earned more than S9(}0.(X)0 by mid-Sepiember, bitt 
ihc player ranked 100th efflrojd less iban $40,000 ovtar the 
sanw perkxl, «x encNigh to cover his eiqioBses ffff the full 
seasra. In 1985. womb's tennis prize money totaled nK»e 
than 12 miUion dcrflm. McBC tlon 2S i^ayRS can»l mere 
than $I00,00a The number one player. Martina Nav- 
lalilova, woo ne^y 2 million doU»s. The 50lh rmked 
player won about $50,000. The 100th mHoA playo^ eamed 
S2S.000. And the number 300th ranked player eamed 
$SJOOO. 

Advertiiiag Coatracts. There is yet aiother myth 
about professional athle^ th« they aU make a kM of 
money doing advertisements. Some do. but most (km'L My 
recem issue of G<^ Ingest induttes a feature article titled 
"Exclusive: How Much the Pros Really Make." The big 
three in off-omirse income oKkHsemaits aid ^)pearance 
money are Arnold Palmer. $9 million: Greg Norman, $8 
million; and Jack Nicklaus. $7 million. That's a lot of 
money, no qu^titm about iL But by the time you get to Bo) 
Crenshaw, the end(»%mait money is down to S600,000. 
My guess is that it dn^ precipitously thereafter. 

Length of a Career 

The odds of making it to the {sos are i^etty slim, as is 
the pay formostim». Moreover.apro career is pretty short 
The average length of a career in the National Basketball 
Association ami the Nati(Mial Football LeagiMC is less than 
four years. It's a little longer in major league basebail. 

In addition, competition for positions is intense. It 
never ends. In a recent televisitm intoview Mike Tyson 
observed that "Somewhere out there is a little boy who will 
someday beat me." There is always a ^nger athl^ out 
itere waiting ics the chance to take the position. That 
means that being a professional athlete is a year-round job. 
It means being in the training room evoy day, off-season 
as well as in-season. Tixare is not a 1(H of lime off. It's a full 
time job. 

Another consideration: the injury rate in the National 
Football League is 100 percent Every player receives at 
least one injury every aason. and any one of those injuries 
can end a career. 

iWanttoBeaPro 

The ockls sk strongly against anyone making it to the 
pros. Those who do make it are in the minors, have a very 



slKxtcarear,andarenot|»idweU. AboittSpercfmt, 1 ma 
half millkm ywrngsiers, arc the fcmun^ few that mate it 
"big time." 



Urge every young person to have contingency 
plans, something they can fall back on if their 
first choice doesn't work out 



So, what do you say to, what do you do dkxm the 
yomg^ with stars in his eyes? I wovH aiggest the 
following. Fast, thoe are useful experiences and ^mxis 
learned from sports, especially team spons. Why throw a 
wet blanket on youthful dre^ns and experioKes? Second, 
iKKice that HMia young pec^ swt things mit for ttonsel- 
v« with a little b^p ttm leanmates, coaches, ami cpfxm- 
tiffli teams. Sitting cm the bench or being an avoage player 
(Ml an aveiage team is a message that they aren't pio 
material, and iK^xxly has to tell than that Third, I would 
nm, however, let a ymng poson <telu<te himself or bsiseiS 
widi the notion that their chances of making it to the pros 
are something like 50-M). In fact if you take into Kcoum 
all iHOs who are abeady <hi the |m rosters. I would giKss 
that ncA even their average chance is 50-50 of making it 
iKxt year. Ywmg peopk. even die most gifted young 
aUiletes. need to uraln^^aml that tie prospects of making it 
iod»Isi»isak>ngslK}t Acollegeg^uioeinDallas with 
a degree in politk:al science put it this way: "Prei^ tl^m 
fox the realities of life. Nm everyoiw will grow up to be 
PresKJeitt"- or, we could say. a professional athlete. 

That Imngs me to the last and most important point I 
wouldn't discourage a young, budding im)fessioi^ ath- 
lete-no matter how starry-eyed be or she may be; but I 
would urge every young person to t^ve contingency plans, 
something they can fall back on if Uteir Tir^ choice doesi't 
work out It is possible to pursue two career-pre|»ration 
tracks at the same time. The close associaliim between 
coiteges and spcsts makes that easier. It' s also easier to taDc 
young people into having a contingency plan dian it is to 
talk them out of something they want so badly. Don't 
deprive them of their dreams; but do help them fird an 
alternative that also interests them. Chances are ttey're 
going to need it. 
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Five 



Employment Projections for 
the Year 2000 



Fw eighty yeais, evor since Frank ParscMUs wi«e 
Casing A Vacation in 1909, caieesr cc^sel^s 
have faltowed a thrK-siqi model wf^ they advts 
young people about choc^ng a careen 

Develop a clear umierAaiKting of yourself: your 
abilities* interests^ aptitmtes, resound limitations 
and Mter qualities. 

Learn about different lines of wwfc what is required 
fcH" ^cess, ad^tages and di^vantages of e^h 
line of wmk, levels of compensaticm* (^^ponunities 
and |:^c^pects. 

Follow "true reasoning** to match your individual 
tiaits with occupsuional characterises. 

Parson*s three-step apfxoach may have been adequate 
ai the turn of the century-back when agrictUtuie was the 
nation's laigein indu^, ite Ford Motor Cbmpany w^nH 
yet a gleam in Henry's eye» and WOTds like "computer", 
"television**, ''micro^ve oven**, '^satellite communica- 
tion,'* and ''ballpoint pen** may have been in tte dkticmary 
but ndxxiy knew whm they meant Bttt it's mH eiKMigh f<^ 
today's yoimg people to match whM they are ^)od at with 
what workers do in cmain occupatkms, aitd ytnuig people 
^nse that. A persmiKU and labcN* relations wwter with a 
college major in sociology told us: **! guess as far as jobs 
and careers goes I have a very limited knowledge of the 
labw market, what pbs are available and wto employs 
tl^se people, " A sales worker for a publishing company in 
Ohio felt the same way: "I was totally lacking in knowledge 
regarding careers, exce|A what my fatter did (an engineer) 
and my mother did (hcmiemaker}.'* 

We live in a rapidly-changing society, and ycnang 
people choosing careers have an advantage if they are 
aware of labor-market trends. Thal*s what this chapter is 
about 



Knowing young peqple*s intc^^ and abiliti^ heli» 
I»ren» give them direction, smd that*s impmant But 
social, political, economy and technological dcvclt^ 
ments (tetennine where the jcA (^^pcHtunities are, ffiKl th^ 
impMaitt too. An acoHmtant fw an electric utility com- 
ply put it this way: **Jobs, qq)ortunities, and samlaid!. of 
living are based on the ^:onomics of ^i|^y luid demand* 
not merely the years spent in ediKiaticmal institutiinis.*' 

FcHtunately, tte fcmies that shape demand fen* w^kers 
(tevekv over a period of years. Fw ex^ple, the fall off of 
emjrfoynient in agriculture isn*t something new. It's been 
going OT for eighty years at a rate of decline ctf about one 
percent per year. Identifying areas of q)pcKtunity and 
decline isi*t just somebody's guessing game. The I^Nh* 
force leaves fooqmnts that show us tt^ general directKMi 
things arc headed. That makes it possible to take labor- 
force trends iiHo account when choosing a career. 

Oie of the mo^ frequent problems young adults told 
us ttey YmA was not knowing wl^re tte ^b oppc^nities 
would be. A lawya'*s daughter who works as a tcacher*s 
aid in Oregon told us: "I tuq^per^ to prepare fOT a field 
tlmt had a sattirated maiket by the tin^ I was ready for 
»npk)yment (education), and in retrospect I wish I had 
underwood this and had prqper counseling. It might have 
been avoided.** A th^apist in California felt tl^ same way. 
What might be (k)ne to help jDung people i^parc for tte 
future? She answoed: The job maricet at present and 
r uuue should be researched by school counselors so that 
instead of just saying *you*d make a good tether,* they 
could tell students that 'in two years, there will be X 
number of openings in X Tieids* (as best as can be 
predicted).*" 

Fortuimiely, there are lab«^-force pno^tions to guicte 
today's young people. The projectbns have b^n accurate 
and they are a mailable publicly. 



Labor- Force Projections 



Hindsight may be twcnty-twcnty vision. Unfortunate- 
ly, fcHestght c^ never make that claim. Nonetteiess, there 
is good informmicHi available to inform young people 
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about the employment outlook. The Bureau of Labcn* 
Statistics de^^Iops projections that take inu> account so- 
cial, political, economk:, and technological changes. 
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Eveiy two years the Bureau of Labor Statistks 
(fevelops three difiiBrent sets of estimates that laovkle a 
irngs of projectkms. The projectkBis lake imo aocount 
assaiaip^km about pq|»dttk» growth; tdxHU; how labtM'- 
foice paiiKipttkm inay contiaue or change fix age gioojs 
men and women, and racial gnxq»;fflKldxMa how govero- 
moit fiscal policy, growth and pfoAa^ivity. oneinidoy- 
ment rates, aid prk:e tevds will effect emj^oymenL 

Tte projectKMis are based on aboiattve aexs oi as- 
sumptk)iis aboitt the growth and changisg coinpositicn of 
the popolatnn. labor fbice.gro8SBaiional product, indo^ 
emptoyment, and occupational emptoynKat The three 
difloent ways (tf calculating {Rojections yield three dif- 
ferent sets of iHojecti(»is for the year 2000: hig^, moderate, 
mA low growth projeoicm The b^growth ppo^ctams 
are based largely on assumptioas that the econroy will 
continue to grow as it did in the 1960s when the annual 
growdi rate increased abcwt (me-thiid. The low-growth 
projcctiofis are based on notknis thai the economy will 
grow at about the same pace as it did over the 19^ aoul 
early l98Qs, which was relatively slow. 

I use the moderate growth projections. Tlwse are some 
of tte basrc a^umiHkHis on which the moderate |»o^- 
lions are based: 

The unemployment rate will stay at about six pocent 

Tlw latiOT's d^ense expenditures win slay level or 
gradually (^line. 

State and local govemmoiis will imseise expendi- 
tures for education as the number of sclKX>l-age 
ycHuig^ias increases. 

There will be an imxease in worker productivity as 
the age (tf the labor fence increase. 

The vali» of the (toilar will remain relatively low in 
international money markets which will improve the 
international ba^e of tracte. 

There will not be a majw war. oil embargo, natkmal 
catastroi^. or other majm ecwiomk; shock. 

Major Trends 

Following is a Iwoal-brudied pwlrait of how tlw labor 
force wiU change from the year 1986 to the year 2000. 1 
use tables ami gra^ ' so diat troKls and c(mipari«ms cffli 
be seen more easUy. Starting with die year 1986 doesn't 
mean that die mfmmation is old. It takes two or three years 
f(»rthe Biseau of L^xk" Statistics to analyze and stxt om 
m»}or trends, and this information is tHe most recent a>^- 
able ai I write this chapter. 

Tlicre are fourteen years bciw«ci die year 1986 and 
the year 2000, aboitf a decade and a half. I will make 
com^^dstms with tte preceding ctecade and a half, tte 
years 1972-1986, so that ytw cai get some sense of wtere 
things have been headed and where diey are likely » go 
over OMni^r^Ie time periods. I will be discussing die labw 
force over, roughly, tte period 1970 to tte year 2000. 



pointing «it how things haw chan^ over tte last fifteen 
ynrs how ttey are likely to chan^ over tte i»xt ten 
to fifieen years. 

Sto CoJiipetiltfcm. llie labor fioice wiU ctmii^ 
to mot^ in siie. & 1^ grow by abom twei^-one nullkn 
woftes between 1986 aid tte yev :H)00. Hut win be an 
eighieea perarat growth rate. whKh will be slightly slower 
thai U wsi over tte poA decate and a half . 

Tte ctm^osition of d» iaba ftnce wiU change in 
impcHtamways: 

Yomger and cMa wcslrers will make up a sm^ler 
share of die Ubox force. 

Tte pn^ratam of tte I^XK fcHce Uiat will con^ of 
majority -culture Whites will decrease whereas die 
propcHtkm diat consists of Blades, Hispanics, and 
Asian An^rksns will increase. 

Tte |m^p«ti<m tte UdXH* fence made up of wmnen 
will omtiniK 10 increase. 

iHOMStHesandOccBpathfa. As noied in die i»evious 
chaptCT. it is useful to think of employment in indusuies in 
terms of sectors, divisions, and gn»)ps. Tte two major 
induaiy sectors are service- and goods-producing sectors. 
Of die two, by far most of Uie growdi. twenty million new 
jobs, will occur in die service-isoducing secux. 



Compared with the servUe-producing sector, 
employment in the goods-producing sector 
wm be flit. 



Emy uidustiy divi»on in die service-imxhtcing sec- 
tor will conbnue to grow but of the six, four will grow faster 
dian avoage. Two divisions, ssrvices mA retail tnule, will 
inovide diree-fmvths of die new 'po&. Whhin die setvkxs 
divisioi, nKHe ihmi half of die growdi will te in healdi mid 
bigness services. In d» r^l trade diviskm, about half 
die growth will be in eating and drinking places. 

Compaed with d« service-istxhanng secKv, empkiy- 
mssA m die goods-producing secttn will te flat Overall 
empk>yn^t in goods-prodiK:ing industries will (tecline by 
about five pocent. to die goods-producing sector, only 
constriKtion will increase in size. 

Occup^icms, like industries, will omtinue lo grow- 
about nir^een percent fnxn 1986 to die year TSXXi. Here 
are some basic trends: 

More dian half of die total growdi in orcupadons will 
occur in a relatively small number of occui^tiors. 

Of die major occupational grtxips, dw fastest growing 
will te t^hnician and so^ice occu];»tiof». 

Twelve of die fastest growing occupaiiais will pro- 
vide health slices. 
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S(Mne occupttiois wiU (tecline in growth and aze due 
to ctonges in technology, buaiwss practices, and 
incmuwd aset of imports. 

The occupational grmqs thai will show the most 
growth will also requiie higba levels of education. 
Woricers with higher levels of ediKatkHi will enjoy higher 
emnings. They will also bo^it from lower uiwmidoynent 
rues. 

Changing I^mandForGcods And Services 
The gross natiimal prodiK^t (GNP) is a mrasure that the 
govenunou uses to assess how much demmid there is for 
goods and services. For example, in 1S«6 the GNP was 
S3OT.O00.O00.O00 ($3^79 biUion 3.6 triUion dollars). 
In 1972 it r,'ns 2.6 triiiira doUms. hi tl» year 20OO it will 
be 5.2 trillion dd'ais The percojiagc of GNP growth over 
the next decade and a half (40 percent wiU be about the 
Sana as it was over the pa^ dsa^ and a half. 

Every majcs category in llw GNP will grow (Table 
5: 1). Maeover, except (or exports, w*k:h wiU grow fxm- 
sideiably faster, and fed»al. state, and local government, 
which will grow much slower, growth in the major 
c^gories will be comparable at sbmi (any percoiL 



Table 5:1. Projected Growth by Mtuor GNP Categories, 
1996-2000 



1986 2000 % Growth 
Category (BUUons) (BUUons) (1986-2000) 



Personal Consumption 



Expendiuiies 


$2,419 


$3,429 


42% 


Gross Domestic Private 








Investment 


$660 


$932 


41% 


Exports 
ImpcMts* 


$371 


$635 


71% 


$521 


$733 


41% 


Federal. State, and 








Local Gov^ment 


$748 


$898 


20% 


Total Gross 








Natioi^ Product 


$3,679 


$5,161 


40% 



^Imports are subtracted from the other major categories 



Note that the large^componentof the GNP i$pers(»ial 
consumption expenditures. In 1986 persmal axmunption 
experalitures accounted for two-thirds of the Gross Naticm- 
al Produc^more than all other categories combine 1. 

The pattern of person^ consumptim expertdirures 
continues to shift from goods to servses. Goods tnclwfe 
automobiles, furniture, food, clothing, gasoline, and t'uel 
oil. Services include. Iwalth c^, education, utilities, and 
transportation. 



F^an S:L Personal consBm^Um of goods ami $er- 
vites, 1972, 1986, and 2000 (estUnaietO; dollars la bU- 
Uoas 
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There are two basic trends in ccsisumer expenditures 
that have imfom^ cff Kts an employment oppoituniiies as 
we look towaids the year 2000: 

Overall exp^Klitures (GNP) will continue ai about 
tte same rate. 

Although perscHial OMisumption expenditures (a 
boih goods and savk:es (tt» laige^ component of the 
GNP) will ccHitini^, there will be a ccHitinuing shift 
towards expemling proponicmally more for service 
and less for goods (Figure 5: 1). 

Th^ I^oons will affect employment opportunities 
in the years al^ad. In die sections duit follow I show how 
die change in (temand for goods and services will affect 
employment opportunities in industries, in industry 
gnnips, and in m^jor occuj^tional groups* But fir^ d^re 
is a very imponm point to be made: the difference be- 
tween rate of growth and ninnbar of employment c^miings. 

Growth Rate vs. Number of Openings 

A chan^ in die rate of growth does not f^cssarily 
mew that there will be many or few employment openings . 
How many (^nings depends primarily m dte size of the 
industry or occupaticml group, not its growth rate. 

Suiqx>se, for example, diat diere are two companies in 
a ^nall town. Comj^y A employs 100 peqple, and com- 
ity A*s amiual repon projects a 50 percent increase in d^ 
numb^of jobs. ASOpemnttiKreaseisspectaculart-diree 
limes tl^ proi^ted growth of die total labor force. Com- 
pany B. by comixiri^, employs 150 peojrfe» and its stock- 
holders are tokl diat comity employment will im^ease 
only 10 percent, which is litUe mc»e dian half the growdi 
I^j^ted for the total labor fon^. 

If iwents and young people lode only ai growdi rates, 
\bcy will conclude diat company A offers more employ* 
mcnt oi^xmuntties dian ccxnpany B. But dial iai't so. 
Company A, widi its 100 employees and its spectaculsff SO 
percent employment growUi projecuon, will offer OTly 50 
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TOW jobs wtereas company B, with its 750 wofkm and 
its pnojected growth a lackadamcai 10 pen^u will 
offer 75 new jobs. The point is that growth rales can be 
deceiving. A smaller growth fa» in a large indu^ or 
oocupatioiial gn^ dftmi ctfieis more employnKitt i>H>uf* 
tiaiities thm a hi^ growth nue in a small imhi^ m 
OGCupatsmal gnnip. Wtoi it ohtos to pro,^ctii39 emi!toy- 
n^t cqqxxtimitks, beware tte high flym* 



The me^ often confuses growth rale with 
number of employment openings. 



I this pmnt* and I will it again litter, 
because the media often amfusesgnmth rate with nirnibo* 
of emptoymoitopaiings. In its efforts to ''nudce news'* it 
has a tendency to focus on fast-growth industries and 
emerging occupations, what I call the "high flyeis**-like 
la$erA:tectro*cptks. That happoied a few years ago with 
the media's infaiuatic^ with hi-tech smd ccnnputers. The 
spectacular growth rates were for small iiuhistiks and 
nev^ did traiudate into die i^fK>fMmd number of em|^y * 
mem qi^xHUnit^ we were lead to bdteve wcKdd occur. 
Growdi rate and numbo- of empioymrat opoiings sat 
the same. 

Replacement Nee^, Size is important fcHr another 
reascm. Most employment opportunities ck> not occur Uom 
growth ^ new jobs* Most job q)enings occiff wten 
wofkm retire, die, w change ^K>bs. Ninety-fiw percent of 
all job q)enings occur wl^ workers must be repl^^ed 
Less than two million c^Tenings per year occur frmn leal 
growth. AltlKHigh the rate (rf rcplacemoit may vary fnrni 
one industry lo another and from oi^ occuf^mal group 
to another, it is almostalways the case that lar^ iiKlustri^ 



and Isffge ocxui^tioiml groups Imve higher repl^:emcnt 
needs than do anall industries md small occupatiMial 
groi^s. 

Tte fact ihtt mm mptoymrat onxmunitkss occur in 
lar^ indi^ri^ ^ larg^ oocupatHHml groups is ei^^ 
ing 10 ycmng pecqrfe who warn to mi& ooctq^tkms with 
kw raq^yynmitproH'ctims, Ronember if tte 
oa;upatu»al group is large, still may be mny 
emptoymem opportunity even if tte imjec^ growth 
noe is low becoi^ repto^nmit i^eds ivovkte moa job 
qwiings. 

Prtj^eakms. It is never onain that tte eccmtmiy and 
onptoym^t will devek^ ^ im)jected Projectkms are 
always based on assumfxifms-tiwre are always in* 
vtdved-and dim apirti^ to (Ho^tkHi^ too. I cm* 
Idiasize thtti»ojeai(His are not prnlictMms, mx fnecastSt 
and raitainly mn fnofrfK^nes. Ttere is no hiddra or seciet 
knowtedge in {HojecdcNK. 



Most employmem opportunities do not occur 
from growth and new Jobs. Most Job openings 
occur when workers retire^ die^ or change 
jobs. 



But neith^ are projections guesswoit. Projections 
take past trends and extend than into the future. To the 
extent that die bends continue, die projections will hold. 
So, when I say "d»e will be** or ''an indu^ w occupa- 
tional group will grow/ regml die statemoits as careful 
calculations, tnit not as gospel truth. Parents and young 
people will want to regard pro^ctions as possible and 
expected growUi rati^, (Hit m^vcr as certainii^. 



Changing Employment in Industries 



Industries i(tentify die bro^ fields activity in which 
^ployers are mgs^ed. Industrie are divkted into two 
sectors, service- (^txlinnng mi goods-pixxhrcing. Each 
secu)r, in turn, cdn be ^lit into diviskms. Thus, die goods- 
[mxhicing ^tot consists of four divisions: agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; constrwtim; and manufac- 
turing. The service-producing sector consists of six 
diviidons: transpwiation, communications, and public 
utilities; whotesale tia^; retail trades; flnam:c, insurance, 
and real estate; servkres; and govOTmiei't Finally, each 
divisi€»i consists of Kveral groups of indu ^es* 

There will be omtini^ employment growth in in- 
dusuies, aiKl the growdi rate will comini^ tu about liic 
same rate dial it has since 1970. However, die growdi will 
be RKHe uneven ^:ross indu^hes dian it has been in tte 
jmL Almost all of die 20 millicm new jobs wi'l occur in 
die service-producing sector (Figure 5:2). Tne goods- 
Q producing sector wUl lose ground. 
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Figure 5:2. Industry sector growth 1972-1986 and 
projections for 2000; employment in millions 
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Tabk 5:2, Serv^-Sccmr Emploj^nt 1972-1986 and PwMftiomsM 2060 





1077 


ITOO 




IP Vllvwill 


IndostryDiviskm 


(oiilliiHis) 


(minions) 


(millians) 


(1986-2000) 


Trmiqxntatim, QmununicatUms, and Public Utilities 


4.5 


52 


5.7 


9.1% 


Wholesate Trade 


4.1 


5.7 


7.3 


26.7% 


RmailThule 


11.8 


17.8 


22.7 


27.2% 


Finance, Insurance and Real Esiaie 


3.9 


6.3 


7.9 


25.7% 


Smkes 


13.8 


23.8 


33.8 


42.0% 


Govontunent 


13J 


16.7 


18.3 


9.7% 



Servke^ector Growth ^ 

Without exceplim, every indi^try divi$k»i in tte ser- 
vk^e-imxliiciiig sector will comim^ to grow (Tdbk 5:2). 
Four (tf Uie imlustiy divi^(m will grow filster tl^ 
and one, semces, will grow much fisuster than average* 

Services alone will contribute 50.6 peicent of the 
growth in the service-prexkcing secis^, ami mail tnufe will 
provide 24.6 peitoit of the growth. Together services and 
retail trade will »:count for three-fouiths of the jc^ growth 
in the !»rvice-producing sectc^. 

Within the services divisira, which con^^ oi six 
iralugiy groups, two-diiids of the growth will be (hi^ to 
growth in two groups of inchistri^ i^alth atul bisimss 
services. Figure 5:3 craipaies the relative im)jected powth 
of the industry groups in d^ services division. 

Figure 5:3. Frojectml growth in industry groups in the 
service division, 1986-2000 



and Otfar SoTMCM 

t.5 



MM(ltiS«rvKM 
3^ 



0^ 



33 




Four individual industries in the slices division are 
the fastest growing in the «x)nomy and will increase in 
employment by ai te^t 70 peicent They arc: 

Computer and Data Processing Services 

Outpatioit Care F^ilities 

Offices of Physicians^ Including Osteopaths 

Personnel Supply Services, Including Temporary 
Help Supply Services 



A fourth of tte ^ gixnvth in the s^vke-producing 
sector will orcur in tte retail^tratk divisicm, and within the 
ietail*trade diviskm half of die growth will take place in 
euing and drinking plao». Employment in eating aid 
drinkii^ places wiU gn^w m(TO than m any <Hher iixlividual 
indtistry horn 1986 to 2000* Eating ami drinking places 
lead die list of growth fw tte tc^ten-individual growth 
Industrie and will account fox mem than fiflty percent of 
all jc* growth in the servkut-prochicing sector between 
1986 and the yoir 2000. Miscellai^ais businras services 
will alw provide many wiployment (q^xsftonities. T^le 
5:3 lists the iqHen-individual industries in growth and 
their im))ected employimnt growth duough the year 2000. 

Goods-Producing Sector 

There ^ four divi;^(ms in the goods-prodticing sec** 
tor agriculbire, fcnestry and Tishing; mining; ccMism»:ti(Hi; 
and manuf^turing (Table 5:4), Twenty-eight million 
people, about one in every five wcniccrs, are employed in 
goods-producing industries today. That number will dnc^ 
to 27.6 million by the year 2000. Of die goods-|m)ducing 
divisiffiis only c<msiniction will grow aj^mri^ly. 

Table 5:3. Tap Ten Individual Industries in Growth, 
1986-2000 



Individual Industry 


New Jobs, 1986-2000 


Eating and Drinking Maces 


2,486,000 


Miscellaneous Busii^s Services 


1342,000 


Educatk)n, Public ami Private 


971,000 


OfTtc^ of Physicians, 




Including Osteq3ad)s 


886,000 


Nursing and Personal 




Care Fsrilioes 


847,000 


I^rsonnel Suf^ly Services 


834,000 


Wholesale Trade, 




Machinery and Equipment 


614,000 


Computt^rand Data 




Processing Services 


612,000 


Grocery Stc»es 


598,000 


Legal Services 


519,000 
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Table 5:4. Changing Emploj^nt in Gootb-Producing 
Divisions, 1972-2000 





1972 


1986 


2000 


Diviskm 


(millitms) (millions) 


(millions) 


Agriculture. Forestry 






2.9 


and Fishing 


3.5 


3.3 


Miniog 


.6 


.8 


.7 


Constrwrtim 


3.9 


4.9 


5.8 


Manuf^tunng 


19.2 


19.0 


18.2 



Mvfft lhan two-ihinis of woricers in (he ^X)ds-{mxluc- 
ing sectc^ are employed in manufaouring. Althou^ ova*- 
all emfrfoymeni in mmiufacturii^ will der lii^ by about five 
pm:ent over tte next ten y^rs« sm^ mamifactunng in- 
dustries will grow. The:» four will ed£h acM at leaa fifty 
itousand new wortcers by the )^ 200(h 

MisceUaiwous Plastic Products 

Onke Computing and Acomnting MiK:hines 

Commercial Printing and Business Forms 

Newspaper 



Changing Employment in Occupations 



Industries arc the broski fields of activity that engage 
employers. Because different indusf^irics arc involved in 
different types of activities, diffcieni industries employ 
workers wIk) have different occupational skills. Hospitals, 
for example, employ registered nurses, nurses aids, and 
workers in other occupations that provide health care. 
Construction, by comparison, needs bnck layers, car- 
penters, and other building trades workers, Indusu^ 
empk)yment growth and decline, therefore, has important 
effects on the employment ouUook for occupation *. For 
example, the increased use of computers for record keening 
increases the ctemand forcomputcrpn)grammfersandco«':i- 
puicr-systems analysts, but it rediK:es the need for book- 
keepers and rccord-keepmg clerks. 

Permit me to restaur an earlier point: Employment 
growth can be charted both in terms of rate of growth, 
which is a pciccni, and in terms of the increased number 
of workers. It is important to look at both the rate of growth 
and numerical change because growth rates alone can be 
deceptive. Occupations that employ few workers can post 
phenomenal growth rates, but the growth rales armslaic 
into few new jobs. Growth rates can be cfcccpuve. Number 
of cmploynicnl openings is usually the more important 
vuffiMdcrauon. 

A good example Ls the compcirison between retail sales 
workers and medical assistants. Retail sales is a very large 
work force whereas medical assistants is small. Retail sales 
Will increase 34 percent but medical assistants wil I increase 
90 percent over the same ume period. If parents and young 
people pay attention only lo growth rates, they would 
probably conclude lhat medical assistants is a mu :h better 
career inKrk than retail sales because the rate of g ov/th is 
so much higher. But because medical assistants arc a :;mall 
work force, the 90 percent growth rate will yield oaly 
1 19,000 new phs. By comjwison, Uhj mwfcst growth rate 
of M percent for reutil sales, which is a K ge employn^cnt 
area, will yield 1,201 ,000 new jobs by Unr year 2000. 

Occupations will grow an average of 19 percent by fhc 
year 2(XK) {Table 5:5). Of the major cxrcupationjl grouj-s. 



technicians and related support woricers will grow tte 
fastest Other occupational groups that will show strong 
growth arc service woikcrs; sales woricers; executive, ad- 
minLstrauve, and managerial workers; and {Hofessional 
workers. Enpioyment in agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
will continue vO decline. 



Table 5:5. Change in Employment by Major Oteupa* 
tional Groups, 1986- 2000 





Percent 


NunKirical 




Change 
1986-2000 


Change 


Occupational Group 


] 986- 2000 


Technicians and Related 






Support Workers 


38% 


1,403,000 


Service Workers 


31% 


531,000 


Sales Workers 


30% 


3,728.000 


Executive, Administrative, 






and Managerial Workers 


29% 


3.033.000 


Professional Workers 


27% 


3.655,(KX) 


Precision Production, Craft, 






and Repair Workers 


12% 


1.669.0(X) 


AdminKsvativc Support, 






Workers, Including Clerical 


11% 


2.258.(X)0 


Operators. Fabncaiors. 






and Laborers 


3% 


443.0fX) 


Agriculture, Forestry, 






and Fishing Workers 


-5% 


-163.000 



A small number of occupations will account for more 
lhan half of the total job growth in occupations from 
1986-21X10 (Table 5:6). The single occui^tion that will 
prov 1e the greatest numerical growth is retail sates 
work^ rs, which will provide 1.2 million jobs. Other oc- 
cupaiior^ that will provide at least a half million new ^bs 
include waiters and waitr^ses, registered nurses Jsmitors 
and cleaners, general managers and top executives, 
cashiers, and ouck drivers. 
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All but ons of these lugh growth occupetk)ns are 
growing faster than the average for ail occupations (19 



TakU 5:6, Rati ofGmwA and Numrieal CAoiifv to 
High Growth Occupations, 



?accxA Nuflwncal 
Growth Growth 
Occupaticai (I986-2000) (1986-2000) 



Sates WwkcTs, Retail 


34 


l,201j000 


Waii^ and Waitr^^ 


44 


752,000 


Roistered Nurses 


44 


612,000 


Janitoss and Cleaners 


23 


604.000 


General Managers and Top 






Executives 


24 


582,000 


Cashios 


27 


575,000 


Thick Drivers 


24 


525,000 


General Office Qerks 


20 


462.000 


Food Counter and 






Relate! Wc^eis 


30 


449,000 


Nursing Aids, Octerlies^ and 






Auemhnts 


35 


433.000 


Secretaries 


13 


424.000 


Guards 


48 


383,000 


Accouncuits and Audiic»rs 


40 


376,000 


Computer Plrogrammers 


70 


335,000 


Food PneparatkMi Worters 


34 


324.000 


Teachers. Kindergaiten and 






Elementary 


20 


299.000 


RM^pntiAni^cf 2infl InfnnTiAfinn 






Clerks 


41 


282,000 


Computer Systems Analysts 


76 


251,000 


Coc^. Restaurant 


46 


240,000 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


38 


238,000 


Gardeners, and Grounds 






Kcqjers 


31 


238.000 


Maintenance Repairers, 






General Utility 


22 


232,000 


Stock Clerks, Sales Floor 


21 


225.000 


Clerical Supervisore and 






Managers 


21 


205.000 


Dining Room Attendants and 






Related Woriceis 


26 


197,000 


Electrical ami Electronics 






Engineers 


48 


192.000 


Lawyers 


36 


191,000 



percent). The one growing less rapiUlyt secretaries, is so 
large diat even a small rate of growth (13 percent) yields 
many new jobs (424 .000)- 

Table 5:7 lists the twenty fast^t-^wing occupations. 
The number of paralej^ p^simncl, the fastest growing 
occupation of them all, will double in size. Note, however, 
that fast growth rate does not mcKsarily n^an an abun- 
dance of job openings. I^ralegals, for example, which 



TaN$ 5:7. Rm of Grow A Md Nmmrieal GrowA 
Pr^ctiomfiH'the Twenty Fastest^nwif^ Occupa- 
tions, 1986^2000 





Percem 


NuiwirKal 




Growth 


Growth 


(Xxrupatkm 


(1986-2000) 


(1980*2000) 


F;^egal Ptrscmnel 


104 


Ainnn 


Ntedica! Asistmis 


90 




PhyskalT^nq^ 


87 




Physical and Ccmtsctive 






Therapy As^stants md Aids 82 




L/fita riU«^Caioill^ C^UI|/lllvlii 






Repairers 


80 




HCKne Hcatui /uas 


fin 


111 rmo 

ill ,'«MA/ 


Podiatrists 


77 


in nrvi 


Computer Systems Analysts 


76 




M^cal Recofds Technician 


75 




Employment Interviewers 


71 


54 000 


Computer Pn^jrammers 


70 


335 000 


Radiokigk; Techimlogisis 






and Technidans 


65 


75 000 


Demal Hygknists 


63 


54,000 


Dental Assistants 


57 




niy^c^ Assisunis 


57 


15,000 


Op^ators and Systems 






Researchers 


54 


21,000 


Occupaticmal Therapists 


52 


15.000 


Peripheral Elecuonic Daca 






Pro^ssing Equipment 






Operates 


51 


24,000 


Data Entry Kcyers, 






CompcKiing 


51 


15.000 


Optometrists 


49 


18.000 



leads the growth clmrts with an anticif^ted growth of 104 
'>erceni is comparatively more modest in anticipated 
numerical growth, 64,000. Also, note that* 

Twel\^ of die twenty fastest growing occupations 
provide health servk:e5. 

Four of die twenty fastest growing occupations arc in 
tl^ computer field 

Changes in techfK)logy and business practices, chan- 
ges in social and ecommiic policy, and increased use of 
imports will cause some occui^tions to decline. Most of 
those occui^ons, incidentally, have been declining for 
several years. 

Table 5:8 lists the twenty occupations with the 
projected highest c^line mtes. Farmers followed by farm 
woricers tead d^ list reflecting d^ continuing (teciine of 
employment in agriculture. two occufmtims alcMie 
will X :ount fof a decrease of more dian a half million jobs. 
cHher occupations-industrial truck and tracu>r 
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Tahk 5,-8. Rait ^DtcUm aiidNitmtHeal DtcWu 

PeiCHtt Numerical 
DecUns Decline 



Occifflatioii (1986-2000) (1M6-2000) 


Elecnteal and Etoctrcmic 




133,000 


AssNtiUeif 


54 


Electiaite SemktmdiKtor 






Processes 


31 


13,000 


Raiboed CffiKfaictcm and 






YanlniastBS 


41 


12,000 


Railfoad Br^ Syslun and 




17.000 


SwiKih QpottMS 


40 


Gas and Peirdiaun Plant and 




11.000 


System Occupations 


34 


Indiisirial Trock and Tractor 






Operaims 


34 


143.000 


Sewing MachiiM Opoattns and 




9,000 


Totders 


32 


Station In^Iers and Repairers. 






Tdq}lKme 


32 


18.000 


Chemical Equipment Controllers. 


21.000 


Operators, and Tenders 


30 


Chemical nant and System 






Operators 


30 


10,000 


Stenographers 


28 


50.000 


Farmers 


28 


332.000 


Statistical Gerks 


26 


19.000 


Textile Draw-out and Winding 






Operators 


25 


55.000 


Central Office and P6X 






Installers and Repairers 


23 


17,000 


Farm Waiters 


20 


190,000 


Coil Winders Tapes and 






In^lers 


19 


6.000 


Central Office Operators 


18 


8.000 


Directory Assistance Operaiors 


18 


5,000 


Compositors, Typesetters, and 




5.000 


AirangCTS. Piwisron 


17 



operators-will also experience sizeable job l(»scs in 
cmploymenL These four occupations will account for 
thiee-fourths of the numerical (teciine in tte twenty oc- 
cupations with the greats anticipated declii^ in emptoy- 
mcni from 1986 to the )«ar 2000. 



TaMf 5.*^. GfoM* to EmphymeHiatui Uvtb of 
SehooUng by Occupational Croup, Agt 25 - 54, March 
1986 

■ Wwkers. Woikas. 

Orowthin L^Than 4orM^ 

Employment 4 Years Yearsof 

M^^orOaupa- (1986-^X)0) »gh School College 



AUW(3ites 








25-34 


19 


15 


26 


Ex^tive. Admoi- 








istnuive, and Man- 








agerial WoriEors 


29 


5 


47 


Profe»kHial Workers 


27 


1 


7r) 


TeduudoutaiMl 








Related Supptst 








Workers 


38 


3 


33 


Sales Woricers 


30 


8 


28 


Administrative 








SuppcNt Workers, 






13 


IiKliHlii% ClerKal 


11 


5 


S re vice Wcwicers 


31 


28 


7 


Presision ProdiKtion, 








Craft, and Rejaxi 








Workers 


12 


22 


7 


Operators, Faferic- 








aiors. and Laborers 


3 


34 


4 


AgTKulture, Forestry. 








and Fishing 








Woikcrs 


-5 


33 


9 



Education and Employment 

The projected growth of ihe major occupational 
groups shows the increasing demand (or educated workers 
(Tabte 5:9). Tte occuj^ions that ait growing fastest have 
large proponiOTS of wwkcrs with a coltege edi^alicMi 
whereas those that 2ffe growing slowest have !a^ propw- 
fions of wwkcre wiih than four years of high school. 

Career preparation is tlu: subject of Pan 3 of this book, 
and in chapter 8. "Docs College SdU Pay?", I review how 
lewis of education relate to income and unemployment 
rates. 



Regions of the Country 



Population and lab« force trends and pro^tions dif- 
fer by region of the country. In the s«:tkms that follow I 
examine eight geographical regiras in terms (rf ftcatu 



present^ and projected population and employment trends. 
By recent I mean the ye^ since 1970. By present I ref^ 
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to Census data for the year 1988. And by future I mean the 
year 2000. 

The eight regions correspond to the Bureau of 
Ectmomic Analysis regions: the New Englantl, Miiteast, 
Stwtheast, Great Ljloes, Plains. Rocky Moumara, Soitth- 
and Far Weft r^itms. I use two sets of iiifonnttkxt 
to map 1 Kid ported trends: Cenais Bunau reprats 
and rqjonal laojecskns l»sed on the Woods & Poole 
EcoooniKS forecastiiig model (see chaiMa ntxfs). 

H^pcjectioig diffe r fi po m those I used earlier in this 
chapter in several ways: 

These pnqectioas are for regiCMis of the country, not 
for the total ccHmtry. 

These projections are hased on assumptions that the 
economy will grow somewhat more vigorously dian 
I»D,^ctt(His earlier in the clapter would lead us to 
believe. 

These are pro^tifms foi the manuCKtiaing (tiviskm 
within dw goods-prod)K:uig sector aid for d» ser- 
vkres divisicm within the s«vtce-producing secior. 
which are the two fastest growing divisions in the 
labor force. 

The reatter may find it useful to compare the regional 
infOTmation wfth naticm^ trends and iMo^tions. The total 
nmkmal pc^nilaticm will grow about 1 percent pa year, 1 1 
pocent from 1988-2000. Jjc age 0 - 19 p(^)iilation wiU 
grow at the same rate; die% - 64 year old age group will 
grow sli^tly slower, and the 65 and okter age gn»ip will 
grow half again ^ fa^ Total employnumt will grow a thud 
faster than UHal peculation. Employment in manufacturing 
will grow slighdy faster than the poiHiIaticHi will grow, but 
employment in savices will grow two and one-half times 
as fa^ Figme 5:4 is a summary of national projections over 
iIm; next decade. 

Figure 5:4. Populadon and emfOoyment growth projtc- 
tions, 1988 - 2000 
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In the discussion that follows, I trace recent trends and 
project regional patterns through the year 2000. 

. 7j 



New England 

Tbt ^tew EnglffiKi regicm amsists of five sta^s: Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Venncmt. The region is h«ne to 13.3 miUkm 
people and, togedier widi the Plains Region, it is die oldest 
n^onof die country with 14peiamtctfthema(fcnKaged 
6S and older. 

The New EnglMdregkm will grow 11 percent by die 
year 20"0, the same late as die notonal population will 
grow. The number people under a^ 20 will also grow 
aboitt 1 1 pereuit; but tte mmber (tf petite boween die 
a^ (tf 20 and 64 will grow $lower.9 percoiL The number 
of people aged 65 and older will grow by 17 percent, and 
dial gnmdii^ ii^rease d» siK of the 65 ami (Ato age 
bracket &x>m 14 patent to IS percent of the regional 
population over die next (tecaite. 

The New England region's employment outlook is 
l^ighL Over dK i^t two (tecsdes, WOOO ackUtkm^ 
pec^le between d» ages (tf 20 and 64 will join die region, 
but 1 .4 niilli(m new jcbs will apw. That means diat half of 
the new jobs will be available to people under age 20 or 
ovCT age 65. Over the next decade total employment will 
grow 18 percent, abmit a diird fa^ dian die poptUtfion 
will grow. Emi^oyniem in manufs:Uiring will iiK;rease 13 
percmt, a litde faster dian die total population will in- 
crease; and employment in services will increase 27 per- 
cent. ^ pocoit faster dian tcHal employment will grow and 
nearly diree tin»s faster tian the popubtion will grow. 

Mideast 

The Mideast Regk>n coisists of \ht District Colum- 
bia and five states: New Yrark. New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Delaware and MarylamJ. Fmy-five and one-half million 
people live in the region after d» region posted die smallest 
pm:entage gained m populati(»i among the eight regions 
since 1970. 

Over die next decade the pc^laiion will increase 7 
pocent, a gain of 2.9 millkm people. Oily die Great Lakes 
Region will grow iiKHe slowly than the Mideast Region. 
The age 0 - 19 and age 64 and olcter groups will increase 
slighdy faster, 8 ami 9 percent, respectively. The age 20 - 
64 ^VHip will increase only 5 percent Total employment 
over die next dec^e will increase twice as much as the 
populatioi (14 percent). 

Unemptoyn^nt in die Mideast Region will begin lo 
increase dramatically, which may pose serious Ubof 
shortage jm^lems. In 1970 one of every five workers in 
die Mic'eaa wo*ed in manufacturing. Currendy, wily 15 
pere«it if die region's jobs arc in nmnufactunng, and by 
die year 2000 employment in manufacturing will fall to 14 
percent of die regioi's total. Jol» in manufacturing will 
remain steady at 3.6 million through die year 2000, 
whereafta* manuf^turing jobs will begin to decline slight- 
ly. Nonedieless, die total number of jobs in die regioi will 
increase by l*i percent from 23 to 27 million di^ to huge 
increases in d e services sector. The Mideast will ksi all 
regions of the country in service-job growUi with an in- 
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cru^ of 30 p^oit by year IKXX). (tf eveiy three 
new gaii^ in Uie region over the m»i decade will be 
in the serncc seaos. 

Boih the pqnil^on and the emptoyment mix in the 
Mtdea^R^k» bdiveise. De^Hteastow gnm^pc^Mla- 
tkHu twamss o|^pcRtiiiiitk» will be idoitifiU as ite re 
adjiisK to new eccHKmiies. 

Soutf^ast 

Tte Smitten Regkm is die largest of ite ei^ regk»s 
OKI insists oi 12 sales: Alsbam, AifciMas, Ftonda, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia Fifty-nine nuUkm peq}le live in the diverse 
regicm and dw Soudieas will incicffle by 17 peicem, 
aiodier 10 millian peofte by ite year 7O00. Pei^ 
65 ai^ okter will iiKiease fa^ ihoi age gn»9S. By 
Uie yev 2XX). the (rider pqMilatk» will grow tarn 7.7 lo 
9.4 miUicm peofk, on imease of 22 percenL The nisnber 
<rf'peopteaged^to64willinaeaseby 16 percent, which 
will «x:«ait fur 54 percoit of tite ^owth in dM r^lM^ Tte 
number of petite less than W ycsas old will uicrease by 
17 perceni. Of the eight regions, the Southeast is the fourth 
fastest growing. 

Twid employmem will grow 19 percou, tmm duui the 
total pt^xitetion. Employmait in manufu^turuig will grow 
20 percent and employntoit in services witi grow 22 per- 
cent. The Sottdi^Bt emptoys newly 5 nuUttm w^ifkers in 
manufacturing. The region will add another millitm 
manufiKturing jcbs and employment in manufactunng wiU 
remain relatively st^le at 1 7 percoit of total onidoyn^m 
through die year 2000. One of fair ikw in d^ aea 
will occur in service indistries, which wilt account for 1 .4 
million new jobs. Growth in ihc service sectw will remain 
stable. Servu:^ will represent 22 percent of all in die 
year 2000. 

Great Lakes 

The Gieat Lskcs Regicm consists of five stat»: C^io, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Total popula- 
tion of d» r^cm Is 42 million following a loss of 1.7 
millicm residents since 1980. TIk regkm will regain 1.7 
million petite by the year 2000. That would rei»e$ent a 14 
percent increa^ in peculation but a rate of growdi hardly 
a diird as fast as dw natitm at large. Most of diai growth 
(10 percent) will come from the age 65 and older grouf 
The age 0 - 19 gmip wiU grow 5 percent and die a^ 20 
64 group will grow only 3 peicenL The Great Lakes Region 
is die slowest growing a! the eight regitms. 

Mene dian 800,000 jobs in manufacturing, or 16 per- 
cent of d« regitm's facti^ vtxk force, were kst since 
1970. The numbo* of jobs will increase slower than the 
natKHial av^age dmxigh die year 2000; nc»K4}Kless, a 7 
percent increase «' one and a half million jobs will qpen. 
ManufffirOffing will Icse anodier 200,000 >^ in die Great 
Lakes Regk>n by tim year 2000, but the service sector will 
gain 1 million new jobs. During the 1970s and 1980s, d» 
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legKm gamed 2.6 sen^ jobs for 
tosL The bend oi losing mffiiiiiacaffing ^As bu pimi^ 
xim jobs will antuwe. TmbI emptoyment wifl increase 
7 peroeiiL Qowih wiU be in semces oven^ 
IxreentX Orowtii in mmufiKturiqg will declme abcmt 5 
pereem om' the i»a (tecacte. 

AltfKmgh onqribymem ki mamfactiiruig is cm the 
<tocliiie, cme in fiw wolm cim^ies 10 lav^ 
8nd«bytheyeff2000«inanii&cairii^wiU^aeni|^ 19 
pereem of aU irailm Becaise of tte oonti^ 
laii^shmcrfeaipbynmitinmaau&ctiiii^ 
teahhitf (teGfeaL^GnRc^MAwiU omtimie to depeiHl 
on prodi^ttvity tnm the manu&ctiffing sectv. Dq»Kl« 
erne on teavy imhmiy wiU k^^m in tte future, ami the 
r^;iim will empkqr man poo^ in the services. This 
^KWkldivei^ mii ^ilize ttweeamcHny. 

Plains 

Tte nains Regkm consi^ of seven ^ates: Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Noith Dakota, and South 
Dakma This is the regk>n thsrt has bcmi tte brunt of the 
fann crisis. Hie PlaiiB dK hcmie fcM* 18 million pec^. The 
area will gain ^mut 1 .6 million residents w 9 percent owr 
the next decade. Hiai will be a rale cmly four^flfihs as fast 
as ite natimal annual average. 

Ovcrttei^tctecactethetcMalpqnilation will increase 
9 percent The jp&teni of the wc^king-age pq^mlation, 
those aged ^ lo 64, wiU increase by 7 pmoit from 102 
mkllkm to 10.9 miUtm by the ^ar 2000, which wiU repre- 
sent an additkm of ihree-quaitm of a millkm peq>le to this 
age groiq>. tte same period tte number of elderly will 
increase by 20 peicent TJ^^ umter age 20 wOl inoease 
by only 8 percent 

The Rains states are uytng to diversify and to lessoi 
ti^ir (^qsoHiency on agriculture. Employmoit in manuf;^- 
luring in the Plains Region will rise (rem 1 .4 million to 1 .6 
millicHi by the year 2000, an imrrea^ of 14 percent Jobs 
in the service secttM- of the Rains, however, will imrcase 
bmh num^cally and as a share of total employment 
Ne^y a half millim jobs wiU be ^dcd, from 2.4 million 
to 18 millkm, a 1 7 perceni tiKrrease. This will rqfn^^ent an 
increase from 24 percent to 26 percent of all jchs in il^ 
Plains region. 

Rocky Mountains 

The Rocky Mountain region consists of five states: 
Cok^ack), Idato, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. It is the 
youngeia of tte eight regions with me of three residents 
mcfer age 20. 

The Rocky Mcaintains region's poimlation consists of 
7.7 million people. That pc^laticm will grow by 1.5 mil- 
I ion people, about a third faster than the nation at large. The 
populatioi wiU grow 20 per^nt fn»n 1988 lo the yessr 
2000. If ti^ Rocky Mcnmtain region *s manufacturing sec- 
tor grows as antkrij^i^ and compensates for the region's 
slower growing imiusurks, the entire regicm coukl 
bcnefii from the more diversified economy. The 2.5 mil- 

b'J 
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1km peojrie who are cuneittiy less than 20 yeais old will 
increase u> 2^ millkm by tlw yev 2000, a 16 peicem 
increase; but the region's older age groiqM are gfowing 
fssxa. Hw msnber of people aged 20 to 64 will increase 
by 21 peicoit, wd dKSB 6S yctts oad ofakr will grow 
the fimest <tf dl, iq> 43 pereott. 

The Rocky Mountain region bas the smallest labw 
foree of ti» dght r^ions of die oountiy with 4 miOini 
wottos. The niBnber woitas will iintase 10 4 J mfl- 
1km by the year ^XX). which wouM reinesent a 23 percmt 
incrooe. Howevo-. becaise the msnber df wmkers is 
anall, dw launbor of new jobs will be le» than d» nisnber 
created in Mher r^iffiis. 

(X die ei^ regM»a of die couniry. the Rocky M(xm- 
tain Regicm is tie <mly one in which die impotkm (tf 
workers employed in mffiwfs^turing is lik^y to innease, 
firom lOlo 12percentby die year 2000.1116 number of jobs 
in manufacturing will incre^ by ^ poncem amipared 
widi a 22 percent iiKrease in jobs in seivKe-prodiKing 
industry Thus, total emptoyment will hse about 900,000 
widi nearly 200,000 f»w in bt^ manufiKturing ami 
services, and about a half million in all other sueas of 
emptoymenL Total emptoyn^nt will grow 23 percent. 

Southwest 

The Southwest Region consists of four states: 
Arizoia, New Mexico. OUahmna and Texas. This regum 
grew fa^ in populatkm than any other v^OTfivmi 1970 
to 1984, but 1^ die year 2000 it will slip lo seamd pl^x 
behind die Far West in rate of growdi. 

The Southwest will grow firom 25 million to 30 million 
people in die year 2000, an increase of 20 percem. The 
working-age pi^lHilatjkm. dio«; aged ^ to 64,and dK»e tess 
dian 20 years okl will grow by 18 pen^t. which will 
nearly equal die growdi rate of the region. The number of 
people aged 6S and oldo- will uKrcase by 29 percent, much 
faster thm the r^kmal avnage. 

AidKMigh the i^ofol troHl over dw x»%i two (tecactes 
will be a decline in die percent of workers who hold jobs 
in manufacturing, onploymoit in manu&Krturing in the 
Soudiwest will be stable at 12 percent (tf d^ w(^ fcnre 
doough dw year 2000. Fnxn 1970 lo 1988 die Soudiwest 
pained more than a half million jobs in manufacturing, and 
die regira will gain rn^y anotho- half miUicm faztmy jot» 
by die year 2000. Twenty-two p.;rccnt of emptoyment is 
curremly in sovrcts and th^ share of die w<^ force will 
remain ^le as die nimiber of petite onptoyed in services 
grows from 2.9 millnn to 3.5 million by die year 2000. 
Thus, for each m;w jc^ in manufacturing, there will be cmc 



wA one-half new jobs in die services sector. Tcnal employ- 
will ii^ease 23 pcai^t, 27 percoit in m^u£u^irmg 
aid 21 pNcentinsescvk»8.E]qpaiidedanptoyn»tt(q^- 
tiniiiws in serv^ stouU hcl^ Texas and CMclahoraa. the 
two mi^ energy jmiductkm stales in the region, mate die 
mm^iskm away tarn porotoim dq)e»tem:y to a more 
divcrsitoi ectmtmiy. 

Far West 

Tte Fht W«tt Region ctmsists of six nates: Alaska, 
CaUfomia, Hawaii, Nevada. Oregon and Washington. The 
i^gioa will grow fi^aer thai any (Mter r^ion in die ONmtry. 
The Far West will account for 27 percem of die nation's 
total populatirai growdi by the year 2000. The Far West is 
already home to 38 million people. It will grow to 47 
million by the year 2000. a gain of 23 percent or 9 miUkm 
new residents. 

Tte feaea growing age grcmp in d» Far West will be 
diose aged 6S and ok^, whkh will increase 31 percem 
over the next decade. Over the same period those aged 20 

to 64 will increase 22 percent, and die number of people 
umfer age 20 will iiKsea^ by 23 percent, from 1 1 to 14 
million. 

T(Hal emfHoymoa wUl increase 23 percent Whereas 
die natitm wUl experience a 1 3 pen^ntgain in manufactur- 
ing jobs, the Far West will expcrieiKc a 17 percent in- 
crease, ncjtfly a third more Uian die national average. Most 
of d» 700,000 rK;w in manufacturing will be in snail 
sh(^ and facttn^ whkh has been die stMirce of mosn 
growdi in recent manuf^turing n^onwide. Service j<rf». 
which consiitutt the fastest growing anployment oppor- 
tunities, will increase even more qxxiacularly in die Far 
Wea-^ percent (»- 1 .6 million by die year MOO. Fw every 
five new service jobs gained in die nation, erne will be in 
die Far West. Ot die eight regions of d» country, mly die 
Mitfeast will gain mere ikw sovke-secior workers by die 
year 2000. 

Given the oppcMiunity for employment in small shoj>s 
and factories, the Far West will be the land of opportunity 
fw die next ^noration of oitrcprei^urs. 

New Information 

Employirontpro^iions ae like fruits and vegetables. 
They are perishable. They spoil when diey get old. The 
infcMmation on employment }Hoj«:tions in this chapter is 
fresh now, when it is writtoi, but it will soon get old. 
Noboffy wants food poising from spoiled produce, and 
mHxxiy wants "career poisoning" from ^iled infnma- 
tion. In the nex; chapter I show you how to .<«tay up-to-date. 
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Six 



Where to Find Occupational 
Information 



Choosing a career can like shopping for 
giBmkl^*s necktie. The tkrsdkoneishuiHlrcib of 
possit»Ut^ and tf fim glance nam may be very 
£4)pe^ing. The immer you cm categorize 
into siOcs and woolens, paisleys, saripes and fribum* too 
expei»ive and u» c^qMte quicker you can eliminaie 
nN»t <tf tten anMl cracentrtfe on d» re^ possflnliikss* 

S<ming caieer possilKifii^ is fm^dk mem cm^^u^ 
than buying a necktie fin-gruMipa^ yet tte stming imce^ 
is much tte same. A good way to begin is to nile CHa the 
01^ (hat would mvo- wc^ and pick the oi^ that at first 
glance might be possilnlities* knowing tlui^ will ev»- 
tually discard all but cue ca^ two. Similarly, when it comes 
to choosing a a»eer« ite first task is to identify f he pos- 
sibilities fnm which to choose. Build a li^ Ruw mit the 
groupings of imiustries and occupatkms that just <fcm*t fit. 
Dcm*t kt the misfits clutter up your soo*s or daughter's 
thinking. 

Whether buying neckties or c)Kx>sing a career, the 
time comes whoi a peiscm has to nmow the qHi<Nis. A 
perscHi must hxA tmm carefully at tow the cotors and 
pauems and material will blemJ with grandd^*s favorite 
shins ami 2(Vyear-old suit coats. It*$ no Umgc^ enough to 



scrt into browns and blues, or imlustri^ and occupaticHis. 
It hel^ to haw more d^ailed infcxmiatira ^XMUemf^y- 
n»nt projections, emry lequiranents, pay, and Ihw these 
nay by r^^ims (rf tte craitry. 

(km <rf the leocxufriiig thraies that can^ through in 
our study trf young adults was their iKk of infonnation. A 
health techrotogist k» the staft board <tf health in Misi»s- 

told us: **Let diem know e^ffly what types (tf jobs aie 
available, UM^ir lequiremcnts smd future (temand and 
IMojeoed level of earnings, be they college editt:atitm type 
simiriy technical.* 

In ihiscfaiixa' I e]q[>tain whane to get skI how to use 
information to cnit caim* qMkms and maybe add scm^ 
possibility* I describe an excefl&u source of 
inftmnadm m occupMkKis mni how to it I ex{dain 
wt»e ID go fc^ mem cteailed stm infcnmaticm ami fw 
informatitHi fcs'pc^e with spocial needs-tte blind, hsid- 
tcapp^ wnmn and mincmties. The ch^pt^ ctoses with 
sug^^ons for what parents can <to whtdi iiKriu^ a 
simple, f(Hur-step mcxtel parents and )^ng peopte can use 
to telp them m^e decisions. Part 2 of the book mis with 
the second section of the Career Explorations Workbook. 



The Occupational Outlook Handbook 



The Occupational Oudaak Handbook iPOH) is the 
bible of occupaticHial information. It is the best-the most 
com|Hehensive, the mixi accurate, 'J:<^ most up*to- 
daie-singte soui^ of nationwide infonnati<H) on occupa* 
tkms ami careo* possibilities. In acfaiitkm to being d^ mcM 
authi^tative. The OOH has tl^se features to reommend 
it: 

It is die most conmon single career infOTnatkMi 
source. More \hm 90 peitent of schools nationwide 
have erne ch* nu>re copies. 

It is the moA freqi^nUy cht^n single resource by 
students. 

It, togetter with computerized systems, is ictentified 
by students as the most valuable r^cHirce ov^l. 

ERIC 



Parents and young people who are serious about 
making infcMH^ car^ choices wiU want to be familiar 
with d» (X>H. It's a suporb reference. It may not be as 
eye-q^iealing as scm^ of die m<m pedlar resources, but 
die infcmnation is all th^. It*s tN be^ place to start 

The Deiwtment of Lsbot (niMisto; a r^w editkNi of 
the Handbook every two years. It is almo^ the size uf a 
Se^ RoebtK:k catalog. 400 - 500 ftttges kmg, and you use 
it like a mail^mier cma og. Stan wid) the tabte df contents 
in the fnM or tte imtex i.i the back, find tte occuj^ikm 
thai intere^ ycm, then turn to die q^prqm^ jms^ and 
read about it Of cotffse, it*s also a good bocHc jua thumb 
through. The OOH is a refcrerce volum, n<H d^ kind of 
hock you will cur! up widi by d^ fuepl^ and re^i from 
cover u> cover, but it is the besi answer to d^ im:ri>lem many 
young adults cited in our snady, like diis teteptuH^ com* 
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6-2 The Work Wortd 



pmy woiker's daughter with a degree in ^iokigy: "I 
^ far as jobs and camurs go» I had a very limited 
knowledge of the labor maiket, what jobs are availaUe, 
types (tf work^ and who rani^ys th^ imH^" 

Use of the OccupadonaiOutlook Handbook 

The current editim ctf tte OccupatUmal Omkn^ 
Handbook (1988*89) provides detailed in£onnatkn on 
^XHU 22S occup^kms fflid sununa^r tnf 
125 mmt occupatkms. Tte occivatkn^ m gii»q)ed into 
bioad occupaticmal groupings thu Im^gely foUim the 
Standard Occupational Clai^uTicatiani system (SOC), 
whk^h is the cla$sifk:2akm system I introdm^ you to 
earlier. 

There are two ways for yoa and yoiff sm (x daughter 
to utt the Handbook If you have smie idea <tf his or her 
interests, you can begin with tte table of contra^ which 
lists i^Iy twemy groups d related oa:upaticms plus jc4) 
c^jpoituniues in the Arm^ Forces. These subdivia; into 
nun^nms ^tegcmes, which in turn lisi specific occupa* 
tkms. For example, or» cluster of related occupation is 
**Engine^, Suiveyws, and Architects**' Widiin th^clu^ 
there is a separate grouping tof ''Engineers''; and within 
"Engineers" there are ten different kinds of engineers. If 
your son or dau^ter is sntotsted in scMn^tng having to 
(k) with ei^i^ering, tte taUe of omients offers several 
oigtneering specialties you can check out 



The Occupational Outlook Handbook is the 
best single source of nationwide information 
on occupations and career possibilities. 



A second way to use the Handbook is to ^ait with \hc 
2dphabe<ica! index to occuj^chis in the back o[ ihc book. 
Here the ai^n^ is to seek out specific occuf^tional titles 
and pursue those thm interest you. There are sevoal routes 
you can follow* You can turn directly to the infonnatk>n 
(m a general hemling-f(H' example, onginecrs. Under "'m- 
gineers** the index adds several sidx:ategone$ umkr "see 
also** and then alphabetically lists tl^ ten specific kinds of 
engineers* No matto^ how or where you stan« the Hand- 
book provi(tes information on occupations and refers you 
to related occuf^cmai title;*. 

Occupational Information 

Whetter you get into the OccufWional Oiulook Hand- 
bo€^ through the table of extents at the (tm% of the book 
OT the index at the rear, the Handbook gives a wealth of 
infcHmation on occupations. It tells whaf v ch occupatk)n 
is like; education aiKi training requirements, advaiKement 
possitrilities« earnings, and employmeni outlook; related 
occtipations to explore; and whoe to ^t more infcmnation. 

Each secticm of the OOH follows a set pattern that 
nmkes it easy to ccnnj^re oi^ occupation wi th anotho*. The 
information for specific occupations is then summarized in 
about two pag'^ It follow this fwmaL 



Nature of the WoriL This section describes it^ main 
duties fw jpeopk employed in an occupation. It tells whm 
^mtm ftocm the jcrti» how ttey <to their wnk, aiKl wluu 
tools or equqmient diey use. The w<»1c <tescripti(m is 
gemral md typical of the many jcbs in die largor occupa- 
tkmal clasafickkm* Nonediel^s, in mmy oocupatiOTs the 
wofk mies film 0% jcA 10 d^ next, ^ d% (70// disciis- 
ses dvis variation. 

The secticm (Hi regiaered nurses is an example. It 
inciiKte short par^rafte sboM hc^tal nurses, nursing 
Ikmto nurses, ctmmunity teddi mu^, privaie duty nur- 
ses, office nttfses, and oocupatkm^ tealUi or industrial 
iiur»s* The desm{KicHis exf^n how tte type oi woA 
varies bxm cm anpM>yn^nt siting to the i^l 

Wwting Condiiions. A high school graduate widi 
military training as a hravy-equi{miait n^hwic now 
worics a msrhine opoaUM' (cff a petndetim refining 
^Hnfwiy in tl^ N(Hih\^st His advice on how to help 
yotuig people prepare for carrars was Imef and iO the point: 
''Help prepare them for what is really ^ing on in the wwkl 
today and how niff (sic) it is to make it with or without an 

Woking conditions are an impoiant consideration 
wt^ diiidung about a carea. Sone peq[>le like die great 
outdocHS and would feel all coc^ied up in an office job. 
Others find bad weather, dusu noise, and dirt distasteful. 
They prefer air-conditioned offices. Working conditions 
may vary in several respects. For example, evening or night 
w>rk may be required on a p^r^ent, rotating, m shift 
basis. There m^ be requirements for cm-demand ovenin^ 
work. Working ccmditions may include envinmmental 
considcaatitMis and health and safety factors. 

Anotfier example: in die case of elcctrkians the OOH 
notes tlmt elecukians may Uand for long periods of time. 
In addition, they frequently work on ladcters and scaffolds, 
as well as in awkward cramped positions. Electricians 
risk injiffy from electrical shocks, falls, ami cuts; to avoid 
injuries diey must follow «rict s;ifcty procedure. 

Work ^ttings vary. Knowing the normal conditions 
under which a young perscHi would work is an important 
consideraticm in choosing a career* Neidierwenc^-oursons 
and daughters will know their ex^t working conditions in 
^vance. But it helps to kiK>w the g^ ^leral conditions and 
these may be different ihan we've seen on TV. 

Emphymenu This section rep<ms the number of 
workers in tl^ orciq^tion and tells wtether ti.fv are lo- 
cat^ {nimariiy in certain Industrie or geogr^hical areas 
ofthec(Hmtry.FOT example, in !986about 263,000 people 
worked as compkit^' op^tors and most were empk>)^ by 
data {mx:e^ng «ervice firms, colleges and universities, 
and hospitals. If regicms (A the counuy and size of residen- 
tial areas are a considmtion, the Handbook discusses 
these. And though an ocxu^^on may be expanding, how 
soon it will grow is an important ctmsideration too. 

The size of an oa upational group and the number of 
people in an occupation who work in particular sellings are 
important considerations to prople looking for emptoy- 
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mem because lai^ occi9ati€m$, evoi if powing slowly, 
ofrta* rnray opQiings wt^ wwioen 
inf (Hinatk»i cmfuU-and pm-dme enqtoyn^ may be m 
impc^taot conskteatioa for stiMtenis, bmnmdras, or 
leiW pei«ms ami cMhers wto waiu to w€ric 1^ 

An ifusmance umtenmter with a miner's degree in 
ec^^ifmKS sakl: wooU have been iM^pful to lave had 
flfK»t awareness ^ a high schocd sQKtatt as to viim was 
availabte as a career and how 10 best |»q»e for iL * 
{Repaia^icm ctodsksns aie an inaeaangly impc»lant pan of 
the care^ choice process 

Nc» all occupaiicms are open to everyone. Some re* 
quire that dn>lk»its have ceitiftcmes advanced threes 
diat involve ctm^d^raMe inve^ments of time, ^ility, »hJ 
ftnam:!es. Other occupations list oreferences for camiklatK 
with high schodi or coU^ course wok in p^cular meas. 

There are various ways to imqsare for emptoyment: 

CoU^ study leading to a certirK:^e v degree 

Programs offered by puMic or private postsecondary 
vocaticmal schools 

Home study ccHirses 

Government training programs 

Expef icnce or uaining obtained in the arm^ forces 

Apprenticeship and other fonna) training offered by 
empk>yos 

High school courses 

The Handbook indicates \hc preferred jneparation for 
each occupation. If employers accept aliemative^nognuns, 
the Handixwk lists these too. 

The socticm on training, other qualificatic^s, ad- 
vancement specifies axnmtm forms of ccrtificaiicm aiul 
|k:ai$ure required to enter an occtqmticm. Howe^, stales 
vary regarding (xiliricmk)n ami iicensiffe requirements for 
certain occupations, peuents ami ycHing peq>le dKNiid 
always supi^emoit Haruibook infmntficm with irfcrnna- 
tH^ from the ^>pniimate state ago^. This secdcm in tl^ 
Handbook also lists oili» qualificaticms, ii^luding per- 
sonal chanK:terlstics, thtt are generally i^ected desired 
of workers in the occupatiOT. 

Tte Handbook indicant that some occupations are 
natural ste|^ngstones to others. If a patrem oi moverMm 
Irtm one occupdion to another exi^« tlM? Handbook dis- 
cusses it. For examine, experien^dktitians may ^dv^^^ 
to iKsistant OT associate director, or to directs of a di^etk 
deparanenL With graduate training ttey may ^vaiKX to 
U2^ing, research, a administraticHi. 

Information on rareer po^ibililies is u»ful. Skills 
j^ned wtHfcing at onepb may cmhance a person's "wee- 
ing capitat,*" making him or empbyable fof another 
positicm, perha{» a more (tesirable jdb. Sometime moving 
from one occupation to another rpquires mwe than the 
training (h* experknce acquired on the job. The Handbook 



mitlii^ the posabtlitibs for advancement with ackfitkmal 
training ai«l iiMiicates u^servke imigrams available by 
i^^ikh emi^yees n^y enhame th»r ddlls. 

/i^Ott^il A poson's mttreas, dnlitres, ami career 
goab are impcKtant cmsittenUMms in seteo^ 
wtolm the job m^ket is fiEivcsabJe is also an inqmtam 
omsitfcraikm to yraiiV pecq^ in <fetern^ 
pursw a ^pecifk cwBCT. What cm be tbme to te^ yoimg 
peqile piiqnre ior careeis? A fUgIs atlHidant wtt^ 
lege nmyx in fine arts smd: "Being realifik: with in* 
divi(hals, k4ting kids kmnv what seas trftli^ market are 
glutted (Le^ teachm)." Tte job CMidodk sectkm oudines 
die emptoyment pn^iects fm each occupatiim. 

Hie infc»mmi(m incluctes a statemm of the expected 
change in employmmt in the oa^qmticm and wtethcr die 
yjb qf^xjftimities are likely to be favorabte a imfavtHaUe. 
In some cases die HwidhwA |»ovi(ks information on die 
supply wc^kos. It also imii^tes how soon employmott 
{m^pects are likely to devek^. bi some cases dre Haiuir 
book ccmments on die effect niK:tuati<ms in eccmcmik: 
activity are likely to have cm emfrioyn^m in the occupa- 
tk>n. In OK^ cases the OOH gives die expected change in 
empkiyment through the y^ 2000. 

Tl^ Handbook has adofHed a standard rhctcmc for 
describing i^iected changes in employment by tte year 
2000. R>llowing are key statements imd ihcir meaning in 
terms of employmrat projections: 



St^^ement 



ProjeciiOT 



''Much faster than av^ge" 
'^Faster than average** 
** About as fast as average** 
"Motc slowly than average*" 
"Uide change" 

-Decline** 



35% w more increase 
25% - 34% increase 
14% ^ 24% increase 
5%- 13% increase 
4% or 1^ increa^ 

orctecrease 
5% or more dwrrease 



So, also, the Handbook has a standaid way of describ- 
ing jdb opportunities and competition: 



Statement 



Ratio of Job Openings 
lu Jc* Seekei^ 



"Excellent oppwtunities'' 
"Very good qjponunities*' 
**Good or favorabte 

qi^xvttmities'' 
"May face competition" 
"^lay keoi competition" 



Much more numerous 
More numcrcHis 

About die same 
Fewer 
MiKii fewei' 



s 



While useful, infcmnation on expected changes iii 
emptoyment stuHiId be used carefully. No one can predict 
labor market cxmditicms perfecdy, d^ number of yb qpen- 
inp and job seekers change o^stamly, and employn^m 
fm>:q)ects in a particular ^ate a loca tty may diff^ from 
. die natkmal (HidoiA described in the l^andboot 
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Areas of stow growth, strong competiticHi ftN^avaiUd)le 
positicHis, md few opemii^ s}KmM c»w 
pause, bttt this infomatkm al<me 
bxm piff^iiiig oaro&ts thtt reaUy intei^ tton* Even oc- 
cupaiic»s thtt aro aiiaU or oven:it^^ 
vxmi wten peqik ictse v^^mi theit is always a 
need to lepU^ ttose who leave the omspsi&cxL If the 
occiq»tk»i is large, the niimber (H'ei^^ 
fiom leplacement iieeds is gmaUy rm^ 
nuraber thatocciffs in snraU ocLU|iatmis,evra tlKise widi 
high growth r^es. Btt lefdamon^Ms aie needed eveo in 
small occupaticms, Parents and young peo|rie stoukl not 
rale cmt a poiemially rewarding career simply because tte 
employment miUocA for th« occuvation is ckh fsivraable. 

Earnings. The earnings level a prospective oc- 
cupatira is another impntant consicteraticm. 

People tend ro think of earnings m terms morcy-a 
check (tepcsited in the bank a cash in the prdceL Bia 
morcy is mH the only fin^ial reward for woritu Fringe 
ber^fits take many fcmns: social security, wcMkers* coti* 
pensation, unemptoyment insurance, paid vucaiions, 
hoUdays, sick leave, life, health, and acdc^t insuraiKe, 
participation in retirement plans, and supplemmtal* 
employimnt benefits, ard th^ too mufl be considered* 
All are i^vided in par or total by employm* 



Parents and young people should not rule out 
a potentiaUy rewanUng career simpfy becoMise 
the employment outlook for that occupation is 
not favorable. 



Oiher forms of salaiy supplcmeniaion may occur 
from working overling raght shifts, irregular Ikmits, lii», 
commissicHis, and piece rates. Some occui^tions-^ ex- 
ample, plumbers and electricians-offer workeis a chan« 
to supptement their wage ot salary iiK^>n^ with jote cm the 
si(k?. S<»ne employers offer stock 0{Hic^ and profit-shar- 
ing plans, ^ving plans, and bonuses. 

W(»tos may receive part of their earnings in tt^ fmn 
of goods and seivices* Sales wwkers in (tepanment stores 
may receive employee discounts cm purchases. Private 
household workers may reed ve free m^is or free hcmsing. 
Workeis in «her j<*s may receive unifoims, busim^ 
expense accoimis, use of rampany cars, or free tjanspwta- 
tkm on company-owned pt^^. 

It is not effiy to (tetermine which occupatims im>vi(te 
ti^ higl^ earnings because good information is aviil^Ie 
only for wages and salar^ In scMm ca^, nmeven thm is 
not available. Further, pay levels may depend on the 
worker's experience, sesiiority, or qualifi«aions* Earnings 
may vary by g^>graphic location, or by indu^, otI^ tte 
specialty or type of work perfonned within occupations. 



Because ctf ttese variaticHis, parent and youi^ pec^le must 
exercise oaitira in interpreting eanmgs infcmnaticMt 

Tte//aiidbKK^rqxmseaniings. C^»raUy, tte fi 
ue fm ymikiNS in private indu^ wto are not in siqier- 
visoy posititMis or en^iged in fiEuming. Also, r^xsfied 
earnings are based m infonnaticm diat is mmnally two to 
three ye^dd Pay levels differ b^^A^raocn^KUions and 
widiin ooctqsaticms. Because of th^ v^itticms it is ahvays 
wise 10 chedk with tocal CTiployers abcmt earning fw a 
I»tkular occupadiHL 

R^aedOccmpadons. This shcm sectkm lists occupa- 
tions tl»t require similar wmk^ a|XitiKtes, into^e^, educa- 
ticm, and training. These occiq>atiom may be viable 
ait^muives to a ycmng person's |»imary interests, and it is 
useful ID read abcHttd^. It gives the bigger picture. Ok 
of the young ladies in our study criticize high schools and 
colteges saying: The {sactical, realistk a^Ruach to life 
was sadly missing/ What did she »y CGukl be dcme to help 
young pec^te inepare for d^ future? '"Better pograms 
exploring a much wider range of career opportunities. 
Many pec^le fall between auto mechanics and attorneys,** 
she said. ''A much wick^ appnoadi is viial." The related 
oa:upatkms s^ticHi in tlK^ Handbook gives that wido- 
approach. 

Sourcts ofAdMdonal l/tformation. This section ap- 
pears at tte end trf emy Handbook description. It iden- 
tifles government aggies, professional societi^, o^de 
associatkms, unicms, cc^porations, and eduoiUonal institu- 
tions th^ make available acklitional career information. 
Much of the information is free of charge. 

Ti^Occupatianai Outlook HamUxH^ isagood source 
of infmnrntion on tl^ attire country, iHit it is cmly one 
source <rf infmnation. Parents and young people should 
supplement that inf(mnation by cont2K:ting organizations 
that give ^iditicmal infcxmation on particular caims. 

Other OOH Information 

The OOH presents a set fcnrnat of information on 
apiHOxim^y 725 occu{Kak)ns that account for about 80 
p^cent of all jQlb& in tte ^rommy. In an appendix the OOH 
I»esents summary infonnaticm on another 125 occupa- 
tions, which 2K:count fw aiKMher 10 percent <rf all jobs. 
E2u:h desaipiion includes a l^ef description of the nmure 
of the w(»k, the number of pbs, and a |rfuase describing 
tl» prej^rted employment change. Thus, the OOH covers 
ail but ^XHit 10 pot^t of jc^ in the economy. 

Al», tte OOH intents a short section on job ORX)r- 
tunities in the armed fcm^es. Hiis section folbws die same 
basic fornix as the Hamlbaok follows in presenting the 
majOT occupations. In a kiiu<Mi, it covers such topics as the 
distrilHition ctf military pe-^nel across tte services and 
the distribution of enlisted personnel by broad occupation- 
al categcsies. 
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State InfQftnation 



A coUege giadutfe who ncm worics as a ni^^ 
to a departmem store (HI ttw CoiEa spe^ to 
yoimg pcopto wten wc asked him what wot the majOT 
prc4)tems he ei wm ntew d smce teaving high school nilie 
mi^Qr psE^i^riem was I h^ m ckv 
doaiid whttnwstocqqitfwiw inviriw/ he ss^ Fmtmmtt- 
ly, ili^ is 9)od inf<mnuk» ava^ 
ia^ve, ami it is becoming more mi oKsre ^xosiUte 
throu^ CXxtqxuiimd Infoiiiatimi Sy^esns (OIS) ami 
Cam Infimn^OT Delivtry Systems (CIDS). 

OccupoHonal informaUon Systems (OIS) 

Since 1977 there has been a aiaairod effort to estrih 
lish m agency in each sate with respcsisibility for gmher- 
ing and disseminating state career infOTinatira. The 
^endes ^ calted State OroupatKmal Infc»ination Cow- 
dinating Ccmunittees (SOircs). Each has a fiaff that as- 
sembles and distributes occupational information chi 
requer. The SOICCs also ctelim national aid tool infor* 
mation to users. In many cases the informatitm ext^mls 
bey€»id ooctqiaticHial planning to include educatk>nal plm- 
ning and life planning. 

Hie vOTOus SOICCs are cocadintted by tte Natkmal 
Occupational Information Coordinating Ccnnmittee 
(NOICQ, a Federal interagency committee established by 
Cmgi^ in 1976 with ctfTti^ in Washingttm D. C. Its 
primay missitm is toimmKMe the develq;m]^ and use of 
\sbw market inf<mnationH.eM infcrnnatioa about educa- 
ticm, jol^« occupations and caem. This mission is ac- 
complished through tte SOICCs. 

Since 1977 there has been a sustained effort 
to establish an agency in each state with 
responsibility forgathering and disseminat- 
ing state career information. 

NOICC and the SOICCs do not gather occui^tic^ 
ami labor market data, Imt the NOICC/SOICC i^wmk has 
responsibility for promotii^ and £»nlitating tte use of data 
collected by nun^rous Fecferal and st^ agoicies irciml- 
*ig staic empioymCTt security ageiKbs, sate voc^kmal 
i^ducation and rehabilitation agencies* Job Training 
Partrmhii^ Act progrmns, tli^ Bureau of Labw Statistics* 
the Employment and Training AcfaninistratkMi* the Center 
fc^* Educati(Hi Statistics* the Dei^m^nt of Defense* and 
others. 

Career Information Delivery Systems 
(CIDS) 

In 1977 Congress expanded the NOICC/SOICC role 
by involving the network directly in helping meet the labor 
market infOTmaiion needs of young people and adulis wIk) 



mate caiw <kcii»cms« At tha poim NOICC/SOICC 
tMwnk becan» involved in the develc^ment of Cmv 
Infonaation Deliveiy Systems (CIDS)* QDS are com- 
I»rti74»sedsystmsihmgiveindindualsciflrrait*a^^ 
oatkaial, state fflKl locaU y relevatt OKiipaitonal am^ 
tkanl mfdnnttKHL 

CIDS typradly ccmsain descripiiaa dTSOor more 
occtqsoioQS. The systems (Ascribe dimes associated with 
the ocoipatkms* waking comliticms* water requiremoits 
^theeroploymemoutkMik. Ttey (tescribe oocupatmnal 
wi^ and salary inftmnatim on nt^ emptoym 
^tfe sid job opcmings posted with ttie stale emptoyment 
secwhty a^ncy. Hie QDS also provkte inftmnttiim on 
po^seromlary in^tutims that offCT caeer pnq)waticm in 
the ftmn of educatkm and training {m^rams* (h^l^ 
the pt^rams offered* mtmissicx^ requirmients* flnancial 
aid* and the like. Most CIDS now also include military 
occupatkmal and training information. 

O^rSerwkws. In ^tditbn to amiputo'-bas^ CIDS 
sys^ms* stales use a variety of other methods to deliver 
career information. For example* SOICCs publish such 
maifermls as carew informaticm newq^^ym and newslet- 
ters md directcries of licensed occupaticms and apprra- 
tkeship prc^rams* SOICCS qponsor career days and job 
fairs. SOICCS (^peme teleplKH^ hM iii^ that t^vide 
information aboit jobs* occupati<His« ami caicers. 

There an 46 state CIDS now in cH^eratkm. CIDS are 
locked in about 15.000 settings nauonwtde. You may be 
able to use your stme CID services throu^ kxral high 
schools* public lilmries* job training caters* corrections 
facilities* vocatiiMial rehabilitation centers, continuing 
education centos, employment servke crfTices* coui^ling 
ageiKTies* welfare offk^ private employers, and ccmi*- 
munity wganiaations. 

Hie ODS commodate about 7 million irKreasingty 
diverse u«rs e«:h year. Dunng the 1970s the CIDS were 
used alnwflt exclusively by high school stud^ts. probably 
because many of the early sy^ms were put in place in high 
schools^ By tl^ early 1980s a fourth of CIDS users were 
nonseccMicbry ^hool students; and mme recently mcHie 
than a third of the people who used CIDS systems were 
adults or college students. ^ 

The SOICCs provide the best information 
available on occupations for each state. 
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Tl^ Occupaiional Outlook Handbook provide the 
best occupati<»ial information available m a natkmwide 
basis* and the SOICXTs provicte the best information avail- 
able on ocxufmtions for e^h state. The nanie of tte par^ 
tk:ularcarea' information delivery sy^m nu<y diffo* from 
one stale to another* but three points wanani emphasis: 

8ii 
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State occapational infonn^ioii is usually available 
thixnigh your State Occupasionai Infbnnatwn Coor* 
dinaiing Cbmimttees (SOICC). 

States have Career Iiif(»inati(»i Delivoy Systems 
(CIDS) thtt se deagned to serve the infcimal^ 

Although the SOICCs and CIDS arc lel^vely new. 
only about 15 years old, they provide the bcs labcff 
maricet infonnatkm available for your state and. pos- 
sibly, for your hxality within ymr suae 

You are payii^ for th^ progranu with your tax 
ddlars. Use the servkes. 

Note. States, like the federal govexronenl, have a habit 
of reoiganidng themselve* cwry now ami d^n-aboia 
eveiy time there M m eSection. When reofganization fever 

sets in, people change, agency names change, and or- 
ganiza^onal chaits change. In other words, "SOICC" and 

"CID" may ncH br listed as such in ycm te^dMHie direc- 
!£3ry. fksr example, the State of Michigan doesn't have a 
SOICC, but it has a MOICC-i e.. Michigan Occiqjittional 
Infcnrnoira COcsdinating Committee. Many stm^ iiK:^- 
porate the st^ name in the name (rf the C(»mnittee. 

Bow cm parents and young aihilts track <town d^o- 
state Ocxupatknal Infnmation Cot^rdinatii^ Commits 
and Career Infoimation Delivery System? And where can 
ihcy use it? Here are two fooljsoof ways lo track the 
sy^onsdown-and y«i may haw to trade tlwm down: 

Call y^ State Dqnitn^nt (tf Lab(«r and ask 
you can get occupmicHial infnmaticm oi your »ate. 

Write or call ihc director of your state system. The 
titte, sKldress, and tt;lephcme nimiber of y(m State 
empk>y-nent security apowy director of researdi and 
SOICC directors is listed in ARjendix C, pages 422 
- 424, of tte Occupational Outlook HandSH^ (1988- 
89 edition). 

Other Sources of information 

Parents and yamg people have access to «her !>ouFces 
of career information. Libraries, Tarecr centers, and 
guidance dSTvxs in schools arc the tmsi cOTinwm resource 
ccnteis. Typically, they have copies of the Occupaional 
Outlook Handbook tt>gether with otter reference books, 
l^hures. magazines, and audiovisual miuerials ot oc- 
cupations, (»reers. self-»s«smaii, and job huntuig. CiA- 
lections of occupational material are also available in 
public libraries, college libraries, learning resource 
centers, women's centers, and career counseling centos. 
Check with your libnuian, also the telephone operator. 
They can help y«i gei informatirm. 

Counselors play an impwtant role in making career 
infonnati(»i available. You should use their knowtedge and 
expertise. Ccnmseling, also vocational lesiing, is available 
in a numbw of places: x 



Guidance nfHces in high schools 

Placement offices in vocational schools 

Career {Owning ami i^i^aittnt in colleges 

Job service ofitces affiliated with the U.S. emptoy- 
roent service 

Vocational rehabilitaiion agencies 

Coimscling services offered by commuruty organiza- 
tions 

Cixiunercial fums am! profe^kmal coisultants 

Most, cam guidance offices ofTer a yax«ty of ser- 
vkes, materials, and activUies. Ma^rials include films, 
filni^rips,ca»ett^tipes,kits,imerestandaiHitu(teinven- 

torks, and ampvt^twed oocufNaimvi infcsmatimi sys- 
tems. Activitieis inclwte individual advising, group 
disasstons. guest speakeis, field trips, and career days. It 
is useful to have some general c^eer areas in mind when 
yaa sukI ymt sm ct daughta visit diese centers, aUlKNigh 
counsekKS arc aMe to iMdp peopte m the early stages of 
careo' chok» also. The impratuit diing to soan dw career 

seach imcess usir^ whatever rc^Nuces are available. It's 
like climbing a ladder or stairway. Every step you take 
gives a clearer picaue of what lies ahead. That's what you 

warn. 

h I had no i(tea w}i«re to Stan, I woukl begin by ksoking 
OntHigh die Occupational Outlook HandbotA. It's avad- 
able almost : very where, including high school career 
centers and literies. And don't overlook die staff at 
resource caters. They jue diere to help jrai and most are 
eago'iodr so. 

A yuung man wto studied i^sychology in college and 
now works fc» die family consmiction firm told us Uiat 
'educated adults are tfw kids' best bet" One of the ways 
parents and other adults can help young people is by 
knowing where logo and where to start when searching for 
good career information. 

Information for Special Groups 

Colain grcMips including ycniUi, }uuidk:apped persons, 
the blind, women, and minorities ise^t s^ial challen- 
ges in sectoring emptoyment These organizations provide 
career inform^on for such groufs. 

Handicapped 

Tte President's Committee on Employment of Uk 
Handicapped, 1111 2i)th St JW.. Room 636, Washington, 
rC 20036. Phone: (202) 653-5('44. 

BUad 

The Job Opportunities for d e Blind Program, a 
divisitm of die National Federation '^or Uk Blind. Phone: 
1-800-638-7518. 
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Women 

U.S. Dq»itnmnt of Lalmr, Wcmi^'s Bureau, 200 
Comstitutkm Ave. NW,. Washington, DC 20210. Phone: 
(202)523-6652 

WKter Oiqxmumties fm Women, 1325 G St NW., 
Lower Level, Washington, DC 20005. Phone: (202) 63 S« 
3143. 

CaialysK,250nKk Ave. Souih,New Yoit,NY 10003. 
Phone: (212) 7774W00. 

MinorUks 

NadiMial Assodttkn fa tte Advancen^of C(ri<Hed 
Pleopte (NAACP), 4805 Mount Hap^ Dr., Baltimore, MD 
21215-3297. Phone: (301) 358-8900. 

League of United Latin Anglican Citizens (LULAQ, 
Nattmial Educational Sovice Centers Im:., 400 Fim Sl 
I^., Suite 716, Washington, DC 2000L Phone: (202) 
347-1652. 

A Word of Caution 

C^ea infcrnnatkm sh<Mild be ch^iic^ carefully mi it 
slKHibl be cimtiously . 

It is always impcmant to the lat^t and best infor- 
mation avai]^)le. Kiww the d^ and source of the infw- 
mation. Check it Be car^ dxHit inf(»niatiiHi cm the 
employment outtocA, earnings, dnd training requiremrats 
that is more than five yean okL Career infcmnaticm, par- 
ticularly infcmnation on empioymm prp^ti<»)s, becon^ 
outdated quickly. The Burrau of Labor Statistics (tevek>ps 



new projectk^ ev^ tm> yeas, ami inf(mnttira that is 
old may be c^tete and misleading. 

U if also iiiq^Qrau to dMxdc the source ctf inf<»^^ 
Alifatmgh nxMt iniiml is pracb^ed to piovkte usefid 
vo^kinal gusbme, some is produmi for recraitn^ 
IRsposes. A wQid (rf cmtkm is m cader. Qwd^ the soi^^ 
Beware frf d eaaiiH ii ms erf oiqteynMM possflrititka Aat 
k)ok loo goodt pnMttse big iHidcSi exi^^ertte 
toworiceritOTleaveffittimpomMhifm 
^scosB die infbimtticm with a a»msek»r, leKlwr, or 

RenKmber, oitfiooks am! pr«9ecti(ms may be wnmg. 
^fo cme has a crystal baO or undistoted vkw <rf 
and cvCT die most cvdful eaim^ may be ab^^ by 
nttmal mid immiatkmal devefaqmiotts, technology in- 
noi^MK», fedmd piicmties, climi^ «^ die li^ 
reasms amiciptted growth fates cm ncvo" be tte only 
amsMiraatitm when it comes toclKxising a care^. 1^ 
of die occu|atI:mal grouping or industrial actors t<^almr 
widi mm and i^ional variaiicHis m al» impcmant con- 
sicteimions. 



Inforwwtion is better than ^norwire, and 
good information is better than bad informa- 
tion. 



Projections may be frail, but I admit to a bias: ini or- 
n^ticHi is betto' than ignorance, and good information is 
better than bad information. Parents can help young peopte 
choose careers by helping them locate occu|^tional infor- 
mation and making sure it is good infomiaticKi. 



What Parents Can Do 



A major Educatimal Testing Se-vice (ETS) study of 
career infofmati(Misyfira)s is critkal ^fstiKfenisamlcmm- 
sek^s* The critkri^ of students is dmt diey cbm't take 
advantage of career informatiai resources high sc1k>oIs 
make availabte. A nrnjcs* critkism of counsek»s is litit 
many could not klentify a si^igle resource fc^ up^to^daie 
infoimaticHi on local wages and salaries, infcnmaticm abota 
job purity and tenure, jobs that inwive helping odiers, 
dxul occupaticHis that are accessible to tte hwdicqqTed It 
is iHA my purpose to tluw strnies ddio* stu<tems or 
counselors, but I emphasize two d^mes that appear 
Uvoughout diis book: young peqple need help choosing 
careers, and p»ents can telp ttan. 

In Part 2 I focused cm the wortd of wmk, how it is 
changing, where it is going, as^ the importance of km>wing 
what the key resources are Uiat panrats ami young people 
can use in choosing a career. If you, a paronu have neva 
been to your scm's daughter's high scIkx)! career center, 
I urge you to go. You will be impressed by tte anumnt and 
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v^ety of career infixmation materials d^t decorate the 
stelves ami fdl tf^ flUng cabinets. The imcnint of material 
is imfsessive. Unfc»tunaiely, too many ^dcncs and coun- 
selors don't use tte material. 

Paroits can help d^ir scms and daughters choose 
careers, and the be^ place to 4arti$widithe(7ccK^V?na/ 
Ouilonk HimdboolL In fact, you may want to ccmsider 
buying a copy, pertuq^s the paperback ^ticm, and keeping 
it at hmne* It*s tte best infcHmmton on oatq[»ti(ms yoa can 
buy. Send for it from the Government Printing Offiw, 
Superintendent oi Documents, Washington, 20402. 
You will have to pay in advance^ so check die c urmt cost 
before entering. Phcme: (202) 783-3238 for (n^'ce ami 
(Kd^g infcmnation. 

Let me suggest two othar widely used refGnentes for 
occupatkmal infwmadcm. One is The Enc^lopidia of 
Carters and Vocational Guidance, which is a ccmimenrial 
prodwt, Tl^ EncychpeiUa is wll-wrio^ and illustr.^. 
U is also fairly wtcfely availabte. Many sti^nts and C'>un- 
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sekHS fmd it l^pfiil easier le^liiig thm ihe Occupa- 
thmU OMbkA Hmdbook. Exploring Careers is a good 
raMxnro for middte scimd^rnkv 
imm^ caita a wsraess thiiM^ suirtes a 
wurk, I^xMOgni^ ev^uaiive qoesikms, wggnflftd ac- 
tivities, ml oma gmus. ExpMng Cmwrs m avmIiA)te 
finrai tte GovCTBiMStt Piriittiiig (M&e, 

InfcCTiatimi id)oat the amployn^t mitlook 
speci& r^KSB oi the oiiiMry is more difiE»iilt to tocato. 

awme, towem. thtt eac h year, abMt inal-^^ 
New York Times {Hd^lishes a special S lUKtoy suppl^nott on 
cams that jho^xUs the effects of social, politic^ and 
ec<HKmk: dmnge on the tabor nurtdL Often the Times 
»i|^l^iient focuses on the impact of these chan^ fc^ 
legiims of the country. Wtfch fm it The Christian Science 
Monitor ocrasicmlly, but irr^ularly, also piblishes ar- 
ticles on careers* And, d[ coun», tte p(^>tilar mws 
magazii^-Tlm^, Newsw^k^ U.S. News and World 
Report-smnetinms feature tte emptoymoit outlook ami 
give mtentioii to regions of ttecoimtry. 

Take advantage of naii(mal, state, and tocal infcmia- 
tion av^l^te through yiw State Occu|»AiOTal Infcmna- 
tion Coordinating Committer (SOICC) and Career 
Informatkm Delivery Sysems (CIDS). You can find chu 
wh^ career infonraokm is a^l2A>te in yew by check- 
ing with your sclK}d caieer crater or 'y>b service trfitce* 

Parents can sensitize tteir scms and daughtm to 
population changes and labor fofce trends in tl^ own 
ccmimunities. Sctool cloan^ sales of scIkk)! buildinj^, 
and Gonversim of ^hool tniiktirgs into office sid apait- 
ment buikltngs are not uncommcm. Why is this hq^sraing? 
And what haf^ns to the people who wttked in tte 
schools, or in industrial plants that ck>^, or in stc^ thm 
close in your community? Where do the people go? What 
do they (to? 

In other parts of tte country thoe is growth: new 
shopping centers, new residential area subdivisions. Where 
do tte new tmme owios o me from? Why did they move 
to this area? Why aie i^w slK^ing ceraers being built? 
For whom? What ecoiKmik: fmnors make this happen? 
H^se are questions to raise with yois^ sons aiMl daughtm. 
Maybe ymir family knows somecH^ involved in tl^ clos- 
ing. How does it affect than? Local silt^attom are exo&i lent 
oppoitimides to disci^s tow po{Hilatk>n chaiges affect 
worker supply and (temand. So also, i^w ctMi$tnK:iKMi- 
suburbs, shopping centers, and plants-piovkte tippor- 
tunities to talk about how the production of goods and 
services responds to demand, m the one hand, and bow the 
delivery of goods and services r^uires a supply of 
wcH^kos, on J te otter hand. 

There are other kKal topU:s that fluents and young 
peofrie can think abma and discuss. What are the lar^ 
company in your sea? In what industrial secttHS do the 
companies operate? Whm is the {Mojected growth for these 
industries? Whiu are tte pre<toninant oanifMiticm in the 
companies md what is their {Hojected growth? Parents can 
use ctown-home examples to help ycmng people umterstand 



the dififonrace between iinhiarial secttm mid m^H^r oc* 
cui»ti(»Bl gnmps, uiHteistml whtt mdu^r^ 
tkHis are located ui ytw commurnty md state, wd whtt 
the jHojectkns me for growth and onploymem in ttose 
indt^iies aiKl oc^qiatitm. 

Decision Making Steps 

The pnrttons ymu^ peqpte have with dKxiang 
caiem ^ be brekaen down into ^malksr cmnpownts. 
Leaning wort about occupatitms, ir^uAries, nd cmwr 
pieimrBtkMn q»i<Kis me exmnpks. That is amxter pn^ 
lem diat a kn of yt^g pec^le tave* Ti^ (jkHiH kiHiw wh^ 
to make cfecisioiis-abcxst anything! 

I suggea that parents try to teach tl^ children a 
four-^p (tecision-making Strang. These are ihs four 
aep^ 



1. 1(tentify interest 

2. Get information 

3. Evaluate infc»rmation 

4. Narrow clK)ices 



Young p^le will And that following the» four steps 
will help dion make decisk>ns in a lot of differ^t areas, 
not (Niiy in (teciding about careers and career prepaiatk^ 
posabUit^ 

Exampk. Su^xxsea young person wants to buy acar. 
Stq) 1 is to sdendfy interests, and those might be something 
like this: need a four-wheel drive vehicle with lots of power 
and big wbrals; missi be rugged ar^l "open;" can*t co^ 
nwre than $5,000; must be able to pull a boat; must be able 
to do routine maintenam^ myself. 

Step 2 is to get infcmnadcMi. Who makes such a 
vehicle? Certainly not Cadillac, but Jeep does. Additional 
informatim will reveal tlutt Toyota, Suzuki, and sonm 
(Oher manufacturers al^ im)diK« such a vehicle. And the 
less than 55,000 fmce limit sugg^ts that going to new 
(katerswinbea^rasteof time,soit im)bably makes sense 
to check the adverti^ments in the paper and to visit used 
car lots. This will [notably fHtxluce six or eight vehicles 
(hat mett tte requirements. 

Step 3 is to evaluate the informatics. That includes 
checking how many miles are on the vehicles and prc^bly 
coiKltKiing that the one with 45,000 miles is in better shape 
than the one with 89,000 miles; checking the ures and 
battery aski mi^tkm of the body; poss biy reding Con- 
sumers Reports about the repair records of each vehicle; 
road t^ing the vehicle to ^ whether each one holds the 
rrad« needs brakes, leaks oil, and whetl^r tte clutch slips; 
and (teermining wheth^ the vehicle with 105,000 miles is 
worth $2,900. 

Tte 4th ^p is to narrow choices. TI^ means 
rejecting the cr\e with 105,000 miles-too many miles. It 
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mrans ruling wt tte <me dia is really neat \M sells fc^ 
S7»400H:im*t affotd it It m^m igmriDg tte om with 
q)migy teakes thtt also leaks iran^ni^Hi flukiHfamH 
i^ed ftuyse expoises. It meais selecting those two cff three 
from which a fifi^ (tecisi(»i wiU be mmte, mA evoiboUy 
ciKX>sing finom Item, 

Motors can use th^ same four steps to choose new 
carpeting for the den, mtd Dad's can u% tfie four steps fc^ 
buying a fishing boat Mm imponam, yoimg peqrfecan 
use the four-^step procolure to sort out their caiver and 
career i^^qwatiOT qmoos. 

One way to help young people choose careers 
is to teach them a simple dedsion^making 
model 



When ycHi can't figun^ out what to (to, it makes sense 
to think about 1k>w you will decicte.C^ way to help young 
people chocw careers is to teach them a simple decisk>n- 
making model. 

Career Explorations Workbook 

Knowing the best scMUces of mfonnaticMi on popula* 
lion changes and lab(^ fiHte trends is om thing, bm {Hifl^ 
it CO wofk is anotho-* Part 2 of the Career Expirations 
Woifcbodc which follows helps ymmg peq)le saunmarize 
and evaluate important informaticm ab(H:t the occupations 
that imerefl tton. 

OccupaiiiHis may be miKh different to peq)le who 
work at them than they appev to young peopte on the 
outside. That is one reason for young peopte to get addi- 
tional infonnation about occupations that interest them. 



AiK)d^ reuon to get more infcHmation is fca- y ou^ 
to learn how di^y cm inqwe for occupattons and \d find 
out whm ite employmait (Mitkxdc is fnr tte occujMkms 
that interest ttenu StiU anotlw reasra is » gM CHff sc^ an^ 
dmis^ten using tte r^iHirces tlua are availabte* Keq) in 
miml that the goal ian*t ji^ to he^ di^ gain a soise of 
their c^eer cqxions; the goal is also to teach thmi how to 
make carev (teciw»^ a pnN^ they will have otter 
qjqxsrtunitiM to use ova* th^ work hia^ 

I suggest that parents ami young peopte use the Oc- 
cupaiiaml OuiknA Handbodc to miswn the qi^ttons in 
Pan 2 die wmkbodk. If tte nam» of the occup^icms 
young peqiie listed in Past idonol^^pevintteindexto 
the OOH, parents may lave to help dieir sons and 
daughters make tte connectbns between the occupatkms 
Uuu interest d»n and tidra in the OOH, 

Part 2 tnchKtes sevmd evalimtiw qi^tions. For ex- 
ampte* after adung abcMit d^ nature (tf wc»1c, a follow-up 
question asks young pec^le: "How do ycHi feel about these 
dudes?" Tte evaluative que^ions are included f(^ young 
pec^le ^ their parens to discuss after ompleting Pan 2. 

Earnings infcxmaticHi in the OOH is su least two years 
old Mcneovo*, wages and salari^ lifted are avoages; and 
earnings uifcnmadon your k)cal area may be quite 
different Keep this in mind* 

Pan2 requires diat ^>ung people iffei»re a wc^-ksheet, 
a separate sheet of paper for each occupation that interests 
d^m where ttey can summarize impcmant informadon. 
Young people should write the name of die occupation at 
die top of d»e ^leet, dien write the number for each que jon 
as they work dircmgh d>e occup^onal infoTmatio^. 

Now is die time to do Pm 2 in die Career Explorations 
Workbook. 
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Part Two: Career Explorations Workbook 



Occupational Information 



'^Occupatioiial Infonnamm** h&lf^ ym gad» «id 
evaluaie infcHniatira AnM orciqpatims ^ selected in 
Pan l.FcH* each occupiami.fCHi will: 

Read a short ctesciiptkm ctf tte CNccupaticMi. 

Stimnwiaoe the key inf<mnatk»i on a separate sheet 

Decide tow yoa feel about the (xxupatic^fi. 

Information Sources 

Where can you ^ inftmnatkHi about occupatic»is? 
The best informatiOT is in the Occupational OutiookHand- 
bodt. Tte Handbook gives infonnation on these ch^ac- 
leristics: 

Nature of the woit 
Working conditions 
Empioymem 

Training, otl^ qualificaiicHis. and advancenu^nt 

Job outlook 

Earnings 

Related occupations 

Sources of additional tnfonnatjon 

Nearly every career center ami litH^ry has the OccufkM- 
lioruU Ouiiook Handbook. Many have several cop^ If 
you can't find a copy, check with your counselor or 
librarian. 

Read the descriptk)n in tl^ Occupational Outlook 
Handbook Ics each occuf^tkni you listed in the Summary 
of Piait 1. 

The //ond^ftoc^ does not cover every ocx:u^^ Note* 
towever, that in ^falition to tte occupations covered in the 
Handbook^ d^ OOH a tengthy Ai^ndix A: Summary 
Data for Occupaticms Not Covered in the Handbodt.** The 
Appendix togetter with the main infcmnation section 
covers about ^ percent of all occupatioons in the 
economy. If the occupation you listed is mu in tHe Hand- 
book index, you may h<f ve lo figure ottt whm o(xui»tk)nal 
title in die imtex iiKiitdes the o(xiq>ation that interests you. 
Check wiUi your p^;nts counselor if you aren't sure. 

Use a separate sheet of paper, a wcnicsheet, to sum- 
marize your nmes foi* each occupation. Write \hc name of 
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the fust oKupttiai at tte tc^ of tl^ Tirst wHksheet, ami do 
the sune for the secoMl and third occupatiOTS on sq»rate 
wtHtsheets. As ]^ go tlmmgh tte occupfikmal 
txon, write the number of tto qi^OT mid the key words 
in bold pnitt <m the v^^fcsheeL 

Example: For number 4 below, write 
4. Emirioyment 

Then, write die information in the space that follows. 

1. TITLE OF OCCUPATION: 
What is die title of the occupation? 

Page number in d^ Occupational Outlook Handbookl 

2. NATURE OF THE WORK: 

What are die main duties in diis occuf^tion? 
How do you feel about these duties? 

3. WORiCING CONDITIONS: 
What are the wwking cond«uu»:s? 

How do you feel about dicse woi king conditions? 

4. EMPLOYMENT: 

How many people in diis occupation? 

Wl^re are most workers in diis occupation employed? 
(Types of industries, regions of the country, size of 
OKnmunity)? 

Do these places appeal to you? 

5. TRAINING, OTHER QUALIFICATIONS. AND AD- 
VANCEMENT: 

How do workers prcnare fof this occupation? (Impor- 
tant' Wri^^own all tl^t an>ly.) 

Four-year college (bachelor's or graduate degree) 

Two-year college or vocationalA^hnical school 
(associate degree or ceitiflcate) 

Apprraticeship 

Military 

Industry training programs (on-die-K)b training or 
woricing as a helper to an CAperienc^ worker) 

Full-time job f ollowing high school 

iH 
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Whai high school (x college courses are l^ipful? 

Is cenificatkn or ticaising iwcessary (tx amy into 
thisoociqjaiion? 

If "yes." whti goKral qifiUiflcatias (sudh as age aid 
type of eAicmitMi) sc necessaiy? 

6. JOB OUTLOOK: 

What is the size ctf this OGCivaticNi? 

Large (more thai 250,000 wortere) 

Avera^ (SO^XX) to 2S0.000 workeis) 

SmaU (fewer than S0,000 wcBkeis) 
Exp»^ growth rate inihis occupation? 

Highff than average? 

About average? 

Lower than average? 
CcHt^toing the aze and pro^ted s^th rate f(» this 
occupation, how would yoi classify the emfdoyment 
ouUook? (Good? Average? Poor?) 



If the employment cNHlocdc is less pn»ni^ than you 
expected, how do you feel aboai prqwii^ for this 
occiq»tion? (Do you think that you shmiM omsider 
cMto- occupsttims diat la w a bmcr (Mttlo(&? S till have 
a strong iiderest? N(A sure?) 

7. EARNINGS: 
For what yeai? 

What a ite average wage for beginning woritm? (per 
hour? per week? per year?) 

Whtt is the wage fa- ^perieiKed workers? 

(per hfMO? per week? per year?) 

How do you feel abmit the ounBig^ outlook? 

8. RELATED OCXXIPATIONS: 
Whatrelmedotxupatkms (k>es the Haralbook list? 
Which of these interest you? 

9. SOURCES OF ADDmONAL INFORMATION: 
WlK»ie can you write? 
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Seven 

College Degrees and 
Certificates 



Ymi have to go to college to g^ b good job," Mon 
people believed thM in the past, and many still do. 
Edwcaikwhasbecnasmuchapancrfdi^AmcrKM 
value system as h(M (fc>gs, O^vrotet, ami i^te 

But as a patent, what (to ymi wmu son ix'cfauight^ 
to team? And why? Most likely you will be paying much 
of tim cost Wh^ do )^ want to hiy? Ttese aie oid^ old 
questions, and peqpte have answeitd item in diffeiem 
ways over the centuries: 

The purpose of edinraticMi is to le^h what is and 
good ami beautiful, to pass the classics to the next 
geneiatkm, wtetto' that be Latin m SMo^pewew 
prose. That's the answer seventeenth-century Eras- 
mus and the twentieth-century Dewey gave. 

FOTget about the dasskrs, tte M>rid is a Tower of 
Babel-everybody babbling unintelligible sounds. 
The purpose of educaticHi is to train tte mimi, \o teach 
how 10 think-logic, rationality, and how to organize 
knowiedge-reganUess of what p^^e talk about. 
That was the Gieek philc^pho* Aristotle's answer in 
the child century B.C.; ami it enjoys much ccmp^my 
with those concerned about the information ex- 
plosion today. 

Ge! an education to get a pb. The goal is vocational 
uair ing, whether that be agricultive in the 1860s: 
chemistry, physics, law, engineering in the ISOOs; or 
business md computer science in tte 1990s. Thai 
purpose of ediK:ation was equally at home w'vh Plato 
in (he third coiuiry B*Cm the caieer educaticMi move- 
ment of the 19705. and the l990's college freshman. 

The purpose of ^ucation is r^ither to recite tte 
classics, nor to learn 'o thiift like Aristotle, nor to get 
a good job. The purpose of educ^c^ is po^i^ 
liberation and the development of one's poten- 
tialities. Education as a personal quest was the 
liietoric of the 1960s, but it has its advocates on 
today *s campuses too, though you have to look for 
them. 

The goal of education is informed (tecision making 
that takes into account a moral and ethical component 
to hfe. This position extends beyond the historic 



claims oi religknis colleges b> inclucte today's Har- 
vtfd Prcsktent BcA's onphi^s on ai^lied ethics: "A 
university refines to take ethical dilemmas 
^riously vir4ates its bask: obligations to society." 

To be sure, the {Huposes of education blur and bknd. 
No college would say it serves but cme purpc^. All, 
pmsctilarly as we enter the 1990s, wimfal claim to »rve 
ei^ {mrpose. Yet the (wticular mix of imrposes varies 
from tH» college to the next and, m the case of l^ge and 
comi^ehensive colleges, the emphasis will also vary 
within a)ltege& I ccmcoitrate on carta* imq^raixm pli- 
abilities in this book, but I uige parents md tl^ir sons and 
daughters to recognize that their college options are 
tMoatter than carec»r i»v|wation* To get a^ 
reascMi to go to raltege, and it may not be the be^ leason. 

No other ccmntry in the wwtd has as many colleges to 
chocKse firom, 3340 m lasi oHmt that grant degrees and 
about 10,000 that award certificates. That*s cHie of the 
luxuries of living in a frro ^iety. But tlK^ variety of 
possilHUties can c(»ifuse the career choice process. You 
have to (tecide what you want (Hit of college and you have 
to know what colleges have to offer. An elementary school 
teacher wto n^ntly returned from ^hing in Indcmesia 
cclHXS this pcMnt and feels high schools need to (k> mort to 
explain schooling cqxims to young peqple: "It w(mld be 
helpful if they [high sc}k)o1s] coukl tell them (young 
people] about the diffoem types of schools, colleges, 
technical training schools, ^^^entkcship type programs, 
and tl^ like. Also, it would be good if they would help \hc 
stutfent make the initial cc^i^t with the% schools or 
prc^jams.** 

Colleges are society*s larger talent wning, career 
equipping, and pb pl^n^nt institution. Colleges conur in 
many shapes, :»zes, and kinds. Fluents and young pcopte 
need a wav to son thnxigh the possibilities. 

In this chaiAer I try to help parents and young people 
work through die educational options that relate jo careers. 
I discuss the differefK:e between degrees and certificate, 
C(msi(kx tM)w c^eges have changed since parents may 
have aucn(fed them some yeais Bgo, provicte infc^.iation 
on voca'icma] preparation pmgrams, and ouUine the kinds 
of colleges fnrni which today's >^ung people can choose. 
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Degrees and Certificates 



Tte wonl "college" \m become a catch-«ll categoiy 
that kxxsely apjHks to a vaiiety editt^iicnal and 
piogiBins, whether tiMseolferdepees or cenifki^Wh^ 
(he edbctfkm aid tiaiiimg expmeaon have m «>aiiwm is 

they occur after high school They are postsec on d m y 
programs, awl tt«y are ofTeiT^l by ihiwkiiKlscrf postsecwj- 
daay institutx»is: inv-ye^ coOeges, two-year colleges, 
and technical schools (including business and trade 
sdMxds). I\>asec(mdary inaftutiais offor ethtt^ttica ami 
training fen* students wl» have comfrieted hi^ schod 
gradumion lequiitmaits. 

Degree programs are broad programs of 
study that teach knowledge that is 
generaUzatie 0 a variety of work settings. 
Certification programs emphasize learning 
and sidtt training for near-term employment 
in specific vocational areas. 



There are many kiiuSs of college progrmns. I son ttem 
into two major groups, degree programs ai.d ccitificauon 
programs, fm purposes of thinking thrcnigh tte fm- 
sibilities. As the labels suggest, degree i»ograms lead to a 
d^ree, and oertirKMkm lat^pams lead lo a certirKaie. 
Degree pix^rams are broad jHograms of study that leach 
kiKiwledge that is generalizable to a varkty of wwk si- 
tings. Cenificalion {xogiams emphasize teaming and skill 
training for near-tenn employmem in specific vocational 
areas. 

Differences and Similarities 

Consider the difference. A degree program in physics 
offers the student a broad understanding of physical 
properti« and (mcesses. mechanks, smd principles of 
energy transfer. The degree progian? includes the theory of 
physics so that the lean^ can use that gemal knowtedge 
across a bn»d fiek! of ai^lkriukms. By companscm. a 
certiflcaie jnogram in, say, fransmisskHi repair also deals 
with enei^ transfer but prqiares a traii^ for a speciHc 
line of wmfc, fixing stitonobile tiansmissicms. The certifi- 
cate program emphasizes specialized knowledge, skill, and 
ability in a narrowly (fefii^ area. The focus is wi how 
nan^ission parts work together rather than on the theory 
of energy transfer. 

Degree programs are ^andardized across institutions 
so that students may transfer credits from one institutkm to 
another. Also, degree programs arc cumulative. Lowct- 
ievel degrees are the ba.<!is ffH* coitinuing study toward 
advanced degrees. By com|wison, certificate jHograms 
are shor^ term and closed ended They are not designed 
to provicte the groundworic for advanced study, and a 
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pit^BiB at cme instibtt^ is urn necosarily ccmpsuibte 

mayUofferoittcatfyasmgtetnsittMti OT 

tkss A adtteved, tiie pnvrsn b ovCT, 1^ 

tkm piograim is to |mt(3it pec^ 

iBid ihov arc many ars3s in whkJi a person prepare fcK 

oeiti&tticaL 

bi Mxne cues a (^^lee (^tifsuae omy 
the same. For example, an associate degree may indicate 
that a pei^ ccmii^teda twihyeir vo»tk»ial pn^im 
is skill ortoitad. The {m>gram indiales related gemral 
aNirsN»Bd« theiefcre^qittlirira ^ 
ctegiee. Alteniativdy, a certificate might be a^^ 
two yeas. It imfemes thtf die pcarscm is tiain^l in a naro 
area mX that the im^ram ol s^y has been ccmiplcted. In 
eitho-case, tte sttKtent has cOTipteted a tominal vocational 
prepamtic^ frogram, mA ti^ holdo* of the degree or cer- 
tificate is ready to go to work. 

Levels of Degrees 

Ba»cally theit are foiff tevels of degrees. In ascending 
ortter of acxomplishment they are: associate degree, 
bm:l^OT*$ (tegree, masters degree, doctorate or other 
{HofessicHial degree. 

The most general four-year degree is the B.A. 
(Bachelor of Aits). The B.A. is required w ^cepted as 
general {^eparatiOT fmprofe^ional |m>gram$ that lead to 
ma^*s and doctwal degrees. Other kinds of bachelor's 
degree indicate nK^ specialized ac^lem^ pr^^ration. 
The B.S. (Bachelcv of ScieiH:e) <^ree indicates comple- 
\km of a f(»ir-^ar acartem^ program diat is more focused 
and ^>ecialized than a B.A. iHt^ram, but it is of longer 
durs^on and less speciHc than a ceniftcate pn^ram. B.S. 
degree are a^wted for pre{mmtion for a career in such 
areas as sci^e, busing enginv^ng, agriculture, and 
educmion. Tte B.D. (BachekH* <rf Divinity) (fegree is 
ancHh^ example. It indicates prc-{m}fessional (Hiqiaration 
in thedogy. 

A ba^ qi^tion ycHmg peqple have to answer if they 
want to go to crtlege is whether they are ir.ierested in a 
degr^ cff a certiTicate {HOgrwi . Both oflo* career-iHiented 
pn^ramSp and the quality of (me may not be better than the 
other. time aie difr&tm:es« and il^ diffoences are 
impcmanL Thinigh both degree and certincate {^ograms 
nuiy claim to prepare a person for an occupaticxi, the ^tual 
OTtry requiroTiaiis to &n occupatim may specify erne or the 
other, often a degree. For example, a pcrsOT can take 
computer programming in m^y kimls of colleges today, 
and the course may le^ to a c^rtiflcate aftor as few as six 
weeks ix to a (tegree in computer sci^e after four years. 
But many emptoyers <equife a degree (m entry-level com- 
puter programmer positicms. If bmh (fegrees and certifi- 
cates are accepted fa entry-level positions* en^ployers 
often look nK>re favcHably <hi degrees than on certif«:iues. 
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This is tnie fobmh onfdoytiwtt ntectira ami Ima'ffilvaii- 
cement c»r immcKiiMu 

The idnimlmx ctf de^m ^ o»t^ 
die necessity lo choose between (hem is (me of the big 
differsnces between coU^es today and colleges bsck 
when and I may have tt^KfaxL ''Don't go tt> cdUege 
widK^t some deffi* idea of si occiq»tim or occupatkmal 



oca ycHi wmi lo p^BCtict, (Mherwise ii is ncH woth the 
nm^y/ Thtt*s wtmi a varicty-aanc dei^nmem heiul in 
Ovegrni us, a ymmg man widi a techelor's d^ree in 
madi.Befimconskterii$d^kimbofcdlegesfn^ hich 
today's ymiiii peq^ may choose, I revkw oihcr ways 
odfe^ teve changed ovex the yeais ami (tescribe today *8 
vocaticmal prefwrnion prc^pfams. 



College Then and Now 



nrhings have chan^'' Thtt's ow oi colte^ icc. 
Aitbeturnof Uiecoitury only6nacent(tf d»pqmlaik»i 
gi2d!iaied fn»r high school smI cmly 4 percem oi^ 
college* In 1986, 73 peicait tii d» tcMal po|mbik)n had 
giaduaied fn»n school and 19 v&cmi had ccnnpl^ 
four years moie college. Of die 25 - 29 year old age 
group, 86 potent had gradtiatedfrcmi high sctocri i^nd22 
parent had grad>iaied frrai college. 

Growth 

Cince Wwld War 11 die percentage of people who 
complete foui* years m\ lege lus moved upw^ steadily. 
During the I96te akme, society dedicated over sevm 
himdr^ new coll^icte instiQitk^is-a raw o)Uege every 
Tive days for a decade! Undergraduate enrollments 
doubled. In 1^« 12.4 million Amottcans ^uolled in 
colteges and nearly 2 mL'Uon more enrolled in noncol- 
legiate stools. 

Why die tien^dous growth? You guessaed it: The 
baby boom grew up ami diat was a big part of iL Also, die 
cconony of die 1960s generated a srrwig demand fw 
college gradi'ates in managerial and pr^^fi^onal jobs. 
That made a oifrenence too. 

But since 1970, die demand for college ; 'uates in 
managerial and professional jobs slackeml, it iOU sof- 
ien(^, and enroilments slowed <k)wn. Thai (toesn't n^an 
diat college enrollments have declined. They haven't. 

Covemminl InvalvimenL Two-year college gained 
die lion's share of expanding enrailmenGs. In die early 
1960s only 14 p^cent of college enrollments were in 
community colteges. In 1985, 37 peitent, more than a diird 
of all college siucfents, attended community colleges. T^ 
proportion of c 'liege students enrolled in four-year col- 
leges declined from 74 percent to 63 percent from 1970 to 
1985. 

A lOTg-torm iraid toward more publi^ furKling for 
liigher education accomjmied growth in the number of 
colleges. Over the past foity years die aTiount of public 
funds going u> public colleger rose firom 42 percent to 75 
percent of total colle^ reveni^s, not counting increases m 
stiuknt aid. S tud^t aid {Mograms grew even more dramati- 
cally. Federal spending for student aid was $40.3 million 
in 1 958 when die f rst major federal program of general aid 
for college stu<tents was enacted. Today, annual federal 
spending for student aid is more d^an S15 billion. 
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Strings are att^li^ lo increased government suRxm. 
State aiNl feiferai i^emries administering govemn^nt 
funds have had m increasingly stimig haml in college 
adminimatitMi md haw steadily eroded die pcriicymaking 
rote of trustees, faculties, and administrators. Today more 
than ever before, higbca* education is big business and it is 
a regulated in(hi$try. Govemm^t tnwlv^ent has had 
tt ee etfa:ts m the nation's a)lieges: 

More growth in public than pivate schools 

McKe public suppm for high^ education and training 

Mem governmental regulation of posts^ondary 
ediKi^ion and training 

The number of colleges has grown. The number of 
enrollments has grown. Tte size of insutuuons of higher 
education has also grown. In 1955 only one out of four 
stu<tents eitfolted on a campus widi a student oody num* 
bering over ten tlKMisand, Today half «uy>II on campuses 
diis size. In 1955, 8 p^ent of all 5^udents enrolled on 
campuses wMh fewer dian Ave hundred students. Today, 1 
percent ^x>li on campuses diis smadl. Widi their higher 
tuition and more limited curhcuium and social life, the 
small i»ivate coltege has been losing ground steadily to 
large public alleges and universities. 

Student Body Composition 

The makeup of college student bodies has also 
changed. During die 196(^, the civil rights and feminist 
movements ^Lirred the nation *s cc^science on whether 
college education should any longer be die restricted 
privilege of young white males from well-to-do families. 
Large numbers of previously excluded groups enrolled, 
particularly minorities and females. 

Minorities and Females. During die 1970s die num- 
ber of black stutknt^ in higher education more dian 
doubled to nearly one and a quarter million. In fall of 1986, 
more than 9 percent of college enrollmenis were Blxks. 
Students of Mexican and Spanish origin also enrolled in 
greater numbers. Minorities comprise about 17 percent of 
college enrollmiTnts. Hispanics comprise over 4 percent 
and Asian Ammcans comprise about 3 percent of the total 
college enrollmenL 

During die 1970s the number of women enrolled in 
higher education rose frcKn dircc million to nearly five 
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miUioa. In &U 1986, S3 percent of college eonrikes 
weie fonales. Over one five-year peiiod, 1974 to 1979. 
awdbi^ts of w(»nai o^ tlibty-fi^« years imaea^ 

by 67 percent. 

The turning point o^uned in 1979 wlien mcne 
femates Aan males emoiled in XJJS. ooUeges. In 1972 the 
et^Scs^ ouolbnent rtfio d nnk» aid faiuks was 74 
women io 100 men, but in 1986 there were 100 women for 
every 89 nmi (» canqnis. While omdlnwnt iiMacased 12 
pen^ for OMm. it inoeasnl 69 peicau for womra. Today . 
women in the ihirty^ve-and-over age ffonp outoinnber 
men of the same age by two to one on college campuses. 

Today, half (tf fiill-inm: umtergrachiaies «e wrni^. 
y Mf of graduate studrats oe wmen. the majority of pait- 
tune audous air wcnnen. aid ite nu^jority n£ suuloits in 
two-year colleges are women. Also, more than half of 
fiud^ ennriled in MMicollegiate instiuitkMS (Iwsimss. 
trade, axl technical schocds) are v(^»i»n; more dian half of 
all couises taken by sUKkmis scv«fteen years old and oltkr 
ae tidcen by wcNiKn; and, finally, die peicoitage of (fegrces 
awaited to women increaseri firom 24 percent in 19S0 to 
49perc£ntin 1985. 

Age and Part-Time SauteiUs. The age of »udems also 
changed di jing the 1970s, paticularly fm female In one 
four-year period, 1972 to 1976. die propoiticm of college 
sUMtenis over twoity-five years old increased from ok out 
of fmir to (me out of three. By 1981 moa coKege students 
were over tweniy-cme yeas crid. By 19M mwe dian a Uiird 
wem twenty-fivj years old and older. 

Today's cdl^ commodates the part-dm^' .J«it, 
especially the ol(ter pait-time lOudent Fnrni 19'X) > ■ :985, 
the pn^x^^ of full-time stuttents (teciined from 66 to SB 
percent. In 1985 twenty pcrcem of students less dian twen- 
ty-five years old were pat-time stiHlents as were seventy- 
two percent of students twenty-fiw years ckl anl okter. 
Today, cdteges are flexible aid offer .«piit settles, 
ofT-campus learning sites, and evening classes. A gencia- 
uon ago dropping oiu to wok ex travel was highly dis- 
couraged. I odEiy's pauems of college attemlance are much 
more flexible, aul "saving out" is ccmuni^ inactice. 

Studeiu Interests. Student bodies chan^ in other 
ways over ih& past two (kcades. Av^^ acad^ic alMlity , 
as measured by matfi SAT scores, was 17 points \ov/er in 
1986 than it was in 1967 aid vert^ SAT scares wetc 35 
points tower over the same pertod. In one five-yea period, 
1975 • 1980. d» number of ren^dial mahematics courses 
offered by publK four-year colleges incrrased by 72 pw- 
cenL In 1985, 88 percent of all 4-year colleges and univer- 
sities and 95 percent of all 2-yea colleges ofTered remedial 
educaiicm jHOgrams. 

Tte career educaticM) movement of the 1970s inot>- 
duced a significant change in a)llege life. Careo- education 
placed strong emjrfiasis on mailcesable skills, and many 
liberal axis colteg^ responds! by changing into com- 
prehensive institutions offering business, engineering, 
nursing, healdt-related progTMns, and the like. Student 
imprests changed from political activism to more tradition- 



al omt^nis for ^)bs and carers. An ex-moine MHho w«ks 
for a tdei^KSHS ccmqnny m Seittle encomaged us 10 "em- 
phasize vocational skin training needed for living in die 
real world. If a smdem does ha^Kn to be of a scholarly 
&ame of mind, that's fine. That's why we have colleges 
and uoivei^ies. But tl» iK)ikn that everytme. r^aetfless 
of personal inrHnaiimi. should go oa to a fonnal four-year 
insdttttkm is raScutous." Many of our odier respondents 
veacied in the sane way. A ^ock cledc m the imvy said: 
"Having a blue ccdlar job and woridng widi your hands 
does not neceaarily mean a lack (rf intell^eiKe." And a 
crane apeimor far die railroad in the !»ae (tf Washington 
ays diat today's ymmg peopte "shoukl be taught diat it is 
ntMasinlowoikwithdidrhaids.'' lanypeqpte agree with 
the civil cngii^ who tokl us diat "coltege and the degree 
have been oversold to high school kids," 

Oik of die big changes in sna^em inters and (ho- 
gram olTermgs has been a ^»ep UK:re^ in die number of 
cemfcatian pograns. The im^xKiicm of cdtege studoits 
majoring in die social scioHXS, humanities, ami physical 
sciences has lieciined, while the number of majors in 
l^fe^cmal and vocational i»t>grams has increased. 

Campus life-stytes have changed. Government finan- 
ci.d aid jmigrams r&du(^ sa< doits' mmetay (kpendence 
(HI their familKS with the resuit that maiy are less depend- 
pjit cm their parents' jnefoences. Few colleges today take 
seriously the old in loco parenii' function, namely, thai 
school ahninistrauxs take the place of parents in supervis- 
ing students' personal lives. Many colleges continiK to 
have strict rules on die books abmn alcdiol, drug ccmsump- 
ti(Hi, and r^ttoice hall visiting hours for tl^ (^jposiie sex, 
but in reality these are often weakly enforced. 

The imipottioi of ^uttents living in college housing 
dropped from a third in the mid-1960s to a fifth in the 
1980s, as living anran^ments shifted to private apaii- 
ments. Today. (Xily libc^ arts colleges remain largely 
i^id^itial campuses. 

Changing Institutional Emphases 

Colleges luve been re^nding to change simx tl% 
beginnings of higher ediKration in Amoica. The first col- 
leges, including Harvard and Yale, were established to 
maintain society's religious omsciousness. The educaion- 
al jTOgrams were immarily theological. 



Today's colleges and universities offer career 
preparation for many students who would not 
have considered going to college a generation 
ago. 



As society became increasingly diversified and 
sccula, vourse otTerinj^ included prof^io>*''l tnuning in 
law and mwJiciniJ. After die Civil Wa die mutkm univer- 
sity emerged v.'ith emphases on agriculture, indusoial 
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timt Smce Wc^ War Q higto ediic^^ 
(tevekr)^ prognms far vsioiis occii|Mk»$ imliidii^ 
poUce dSms, fire figlum, nurses, skilted oades 
w<»iim. Today's ccd^ies aniveisiims ofifer ciscer 
^Hvparariofl far nrniy students who wouM ikm have cm- 
sidml goiiig to odk^ a geimukm a|^ 

CoUe^ eiuer the 1990s foUowii^ two decactes of 
difSculiies. The boom tUBes of 
foOowed by the belt tightemng of the 197Qs and 1980$ 
when growth rates tapeied off and edi^atKmal co«s 
skyiock^ed. Fear for survival iq)lKed the tqxiimsm and 
expai^vene^ (rf tl^ earlier eias. S(»ne trttiitkmri dqwt- 
moits in fxestigious oiivcrsilKS have shut (towa A few 
colteges have gone banknqrt. 

RecruitmeM. Tottay's colleges are faced with a vary 
practical imMem: how to ktep clasaocms full Ccril^s 
concentrate on attracting mm sua^ts. The snategks 
inclutte towering ^fanisskm lequiremenis, i»:tively reoruit- 
ing stittlents tgmmd a few years earli^ (mirKmties, 
females, olcter stiuteits, pan-time students, married slu- 
(toits), tnfltting grades so fewer students fhmk oio, em- 
phasizing career preparation programs, making 
arrangements with (^panics to provi<te j(4>-rele vant ccni- 
linuing education programs for workers, adveitising 
pqmlar cour^, and reducing faculty size* All of this has 
required a new iHeed of university SKbnint^rators: pec^ie 
skiDed in fmancial management rather than educational 
philosophy md polk;y. 

Tte financial health today's colleges overwhelm- 
ingly depeiKls on public support and high enrollments, and 
higher education todby ruponds to the demands of the 
marketplace. Colleges use marketing cwisultants and 
market research tectmiqi^, the kind used hy soap and 
Cigarette companies. Colleges advertise on roadside 
billboards, make their pitch cm radio and in i^wspapers, 
buy mailing lists and mail unsolicited reciuitmm letters 
with shiny, four-colc»r brochures to high sdKX>l seniors- 
marketing t^hniquu that were unheard of when we 
(wents went to college. Higter educatic^ is poix of today *$ 
consumer society. It caters to what the consume wants and 
will buy. 

There is a note of caution hoie: caveat emptor, let the 
buyer beware. The emjrfiasis has shifted to attracting new 
stwtents because thai^s whm the revenues ccnne £rom. 
Colleges* primary concern may not always be to turn out 
fmished products or to place those products in the labor 



kmc. Today's Ph,D. glut ami overabumkm^ erf cdkge 
graduttes is anq)le evkteiKe for hi^CT ethicatkm's ^Hli^ 
to recruit, eves into areas where the \abtxt nuste! is 
saturated! Bttt ite doesn't nM»i ttet a ^md career we 
waitmg aftor odtege. Many a £miily tm bera lulted into 
belffivh^ thai, becaB£» a sen or dm^iier wm acceift^ to^ 
ennrfli^u, somehow diat ymmg peison was on tte way to 
a fuooiising career; bitt tfatt isn*t necessarily so. A ttoctt^'s 
dm^iiK^wfaossrtedcMttineducAknKddi^ ''I)nirsi»d 
miy in the MA of ^nmitffiy ethicttraa f<^ two years 
befwe I fomd out ttm there were very few jobs avail^rfe 

grsKhmies oaot finisNd* so I (tecictod to dn^ out of 
col^e." Slw now wcarks as a therq>iitt in elonoit^ lend 
seomdsy schotHs m CaliftHnua. 

Enrollment OuthoL The number of college age 
youngpeq[)teamifaiesataloweU)asweenterthe 1990$ 
as a re^t df tte defmssed birth nua» that followed the 
baby bocHn, md this will oHUinue fc^ sewral mem years. 
That means that colleges may have to expand th^ir recruit** 
n^nt eff(Kts fimto' if ttwy are to stffvive. And scmie will 
have to cut b^:k« In fiall 1982, fi»^ example, tl^ University 
of Wa^ingtt^ cUmin^ed tw^ty-four degree programs 
aiMi reduced its ^unolbnent by ne;v1y five thcnisand over a 
three-year pmod. The changes woe ctescribed by univa-- 
sity president Gerberding as permanem reductions in size 
andsrape. 

So far colleges have d<Hie pretty well. The earlier 
prej^ls (tf doom with their fcHiecasts of huge enrollment 
declii^ have b<^ wrong. The recruitment efforts direct^ 
at new l)uyers" have paid off. After peaking in 1981 and 
^ilizingin 1982 and 1983, higher education enroUn^nt 
has declined only slightly. What haf^ns in the years ahead 
wiU depend heavily (mi the feckral government's oliKration 
program, which tends to change with national elections. 

During tlw (tecade ahrad colleges and universities will 
have little choice odi^ than to ccmpete mem effectively 
fcH- stiKlent cfuolbnoits* While going afto* an even more 
diverse lot of edsK:atitHi Imyers at increased costs to the 
consumer, thoe will be mwe critics and skeptics wIm? will 
argue that a college education \sn*i ^<mh the ccst 

Whether a college educaiicm is likely to pay in the 
1990s is the subject of the next chapto'. Before turning to 
that u^c, I provide addiucmal information on vocational 
preparation programs available in today's colleges and son 
out tl^ kinds of colleges that are available to today's young 
people choosing careers. 



Vocational Preparation Programs 



There is much confusion about what vocational 
preparation is. People say that vocational preparation is 
''nade ccHuses in high sctool,*" it is "^what cmimunity 
colteges offer,** "^whai technical schools (k),*" at "^a special 
program in four^yeor colleges." What vocational prepu-u- 



tion is gets even more confusing if you loc^ at the denni- 
lions used by the Natitml Institute of Education, the 
National Cento- fcH^ Education St^istics, the Biueau of 
ti^ Census. I^ri^ that is why the Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studio in Higher Education published a chapter in 
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a bode widi Ais titled "Vocetkmal EdiK^am: Qaa^ 
Eveiythii^, Induding the Name' 

WheaIiisetfaecoiicqxvoc8taoiiai|Hq»ntionJinen 
two things: (sogiBms in whkh the jBrimaiy goal is to 
lOTvkieskilbai die technical | » wii »u fe s ^ ^ 
occBpatfonteveb; and prog rams that apeusoaUy of shorter 
durat^n thm four-year baccalaiHtafn jBt^rams. Often 
voooiaaal prepisaD<8]IBX)graim are shoiW than twi>y^ 
associate d^ree pragnuBS. 

This deflnition includes degree and certificate 
programs ofTocd by four-year coUeges, twchyea* cdkges. 
and technKal schoc^ It excludes ifiprenticeships and 
(m-lhe-job training yrograms. These al£») emi^iasize voca- 
tkmal pei^uifm. iNtt in tte» mofi of the day is spoit on 
the^. dasstxxn inonictifm is given oidside nom^ 
woricday, is less time consummg, ami is geansd 10 specific 
emfdoyer requiranoits. My definitirai also exchMtes cot- 
respomlaice schools, where tlw prim^ mode of instnc- 
von is neit)^ job-mv d^sroom-bas^ 

Background 

In 1963 Congress p^»d the Vocatkmal Edw^soion 
Act. Passage gave formal recognidtm, increased visibUity, 
new status, and multibiUi(»-4oUar fuiancial impetus to 
vocational pogrms. Today, diere m skoM 10,OGO in- 
siituticHis diat provide sixne fbnn of vocaikmsl iR^Mittkm 
fey HMHC than six million sUKlents. Four of five high scIkx^ 
siiKknts go on to some type of postseconUaiy schooling 
within twelve years after high school graduation. A third 
enroll in vocatiraial jaepmBiion pix^rams. Abcmt one in 
seven enroll in a vocational jHtparaiion pogram within a 
year anda half a^ high school gradualitm. 

If d» above imqxstions continue to hold, as I exp»n 
tt»y will, more than 400.000 audents fnm diis year's high 
sctKml graduating cla:s will enroll in scmie kimi of voca- 
Licmal iHeparation pn^ram within eiglueen months after 
high school: and mrae than 900.000, neariy a third of the 
graduate, will ovoU in a vocatk»ial ist^jarukm fnogram 
within twelve years. Appaemly. mem and iMot yoing 
people agree with whtt a focfighter with ten years' 
perience told us: "College should not be de -emphasized; 
but vocaiiofal ediuratkxi slKMild be onphasized vKxt," 

Major Program Areas 

There is no sangle syston in ^neral use fcM- classifying 
vocational i^eparation programs. Howe^r. the National 
Center for Education Statistics classified 66 sub- 
bacaluire^ awards in 1 987. and 85 percent of the Im than 
1-year awards wrre given in five gei^ral areas (Table . I). 

Health services is tte largest single area, followed by 
business and management, engineering technologies, 
protective sovtces. and visual and poforming ans. The 
number and types of {m)granis aviulabte vssks by institu- 
tion and r^on of the cmintry. Some schotds specialize in 
a single occupational area. For example, fw years nearly 
half of technical ediH:ation studoits in Michigan were 
enrolled in electronics technology. Other schools and 
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Ptognm Area 


Foceittage 


Health Sciences 


33 


Business aalManagwiwrn 


27 


Ei^ineerii^ Techndt^iu 


IS 


PrafiDOiveSenfKes 


6 


yis^ and Momniflg Arts 


6 


AUOthns 


15 



regicm (rfTa^ a fmm di^w^fted fimm, ^ dum^ are ^ 
a iiKHe varied selccikwi of programs is availid>le in your 
area. 

Occuimtions 

Tl»m are irany areas which speciaUi^ 
required, ami voc^kmai pnqwat^ 
necessary inuning fcs'inany q( them* It'smNan mtry ticket 
to all ocxnqiatifms; sml its ikk tli^ best form of cmter 
pnpmsiim for sorm occupatkms; but ii is a good way to 
{Hiepare for many occupadcms. 

It's not easy to deiermine whether a vocational 
ircparatimi (»ogram is tte best way (oi your son or 
dau^ier to|Heparef(H'ai^cular car^. There are a Im 
of things to ccHistfto: 

What occupalicHi is your son m daughter thinking 
abCKit? 

What are the minimum mi what are the preferred 
entry qualifications for that occupation? 

What colleges offer vocational preparation for that 
occupation? 

What is yotiT son*s or daughter's potential? 

E^h ci these must be omsidered^ and ttoe is no pat 
m\$w€T. However, I can gi^^ ycMi some sense for how 
voaii!(mal preparaticm i^grams fit intc the grarKj scheme 
of things, and some guid^e fa figuring out yoir p^- 
tkular situation. 

Think again about the occupational projections 
reported in chapter S. I differentiated thoe, as I have 
throughout this hock, bet^u^ pre^tions based on size 
and imjwtkins bas^ on growth rate. It's an impoftant 
distincticm. To illustrate how vocational preparation 
progiBms relate to onploymem possibilities* consider what 
fomi of career i^eparatira might be advised for il^ top trai 
occupatkms projected to have the most employment cl- 
ings ovCT the mxl decade (Tabte 7:2). 

BefcHe commenting, allow me to also list the top ten 
occupations piojeci^ to have the fa^t growth rates 
togetlw with tl^fonn of carea* preparation th;. is advised 
for each (Table 7:3). 
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Tabk 7:2. Preferred Career Rreparatisnfor the Ten 
Octapa/kms with the Mo^Eavto^^atOpeniagSf 



OccupaticMis 



High 

School Vocatkmal College 



Sates Worism, Retail 
Waiiens and Waitresses 
Rqp^ei^ Nurses 
Jantos and Geaners 
Geneml Mmagers and 

Top Executives 
Cashieis 
Thick Mveis 
General Office Clerks 
Food Counter and 

Related WcHkeis 
Nursing Aids, Orderlies, 

and Attoulants 



0 



m 



Table 7:3. Preened Career Prepamiwn far the Ten 
Faatest-Grawing Occupatiani, 1986 - 20tHt 



Occupatioiis 



Pwtenwi E(Axatkm/Trmng 
High 

School Vocational College 



Paralegal Personnel 






Medical Assistants 


* 




Physical ThoBfMSts 






niysical and C(MTective 






Therapy Assists 






and Aids 


• 




Data Processing Equip- 






ment Repairers 






Home Health Aids * 






Podiatrists 




* 


Computer Systems 






Analysts 




• 


Medical Records 






Technician 






Employment Interviewers 




• 



Observatians, Three observations are especially 
noteworthy about the preferred education and training for 
these twenty htghH)pp(Htunity areas: 

Notice that for tte twenty occupations, both groups 
combined, vocational preimraticm is tl^ single most 
preferred form of preparation. 



High scbo(d is adequate f€»r mtm occupations that 
have many employmoit qpenings than for orcupa- 
tkms with £aia growth rai». 

Tte ^oerBl iiite (rf thtirob is that di^ nKTO ediKua^ 
md training a perscKi gas, tte bet^ «e his or her 
empkqrment |m»pec6* 

Pwpk with a tagh sclrocd (fii^kmia ami vocational 
tiaiiiing qpiaUfy for a larger numbCT 
peqile widi mly a high schod di|ri<mia. A otHlege odtna- 
tim u^ially qpras still mm areas for possftle employ- 
menL In my qimkm, coltege pli& voc^mal {nreparatkm 
imts a yotmg p^soo m the su on gi? st emfrioyment proition> 

"Revme tranters'* , pn^ letuming lo two-^ar and 
technical ccrile^ fcnr skill trainii^ ^ter gming a four-y^ 
c^ree, has beomie iiK^easin^y ccxmiKin ami rewarding. 
In the C^eer Devdqmiem SttKiy of ite early anas of 
7,000 yming mm ami wcmen from the time they left high 
school until age thirty, nimfieoi percent took seme college, 
dien mteieA a vocatkmal (RepaiaiitNi pn^ram; fiAeen 
percent uxk voc^onal laeparaticHi First, thai some coi- 
lege; ml 14 percent had both a college degr^ and some 
(om oi ^^3catiaial prqiaration. 

Tte point is that tlmre are vocaticmal preparation 
(Ht^rams Uiat eiUto- |Hepare a ycning person directiy for an 
occupation w ccHnptonent high schixri dipkmas am! ccA- 
lege degrees in ways that give a person an employment 
advantage. Young peq)le do n« always km>w the connec- 
tim boween degrees i^-cmificates and jobs. Take the case 
of diis j^Huig l^y who graduated with a b^helOT's degree 
in psycMogy fnmi a collie in New Mexico. The biggest 
l^oMem she said st^ f;K:ed was **deciding early in high 
school die ctegree I wanted to pursi^, but having no real 
knowtedge of die jtrfKs) diis degree would qualify me for.*" 

The best way to (tetermine what form of education and 
training is i»ef erred for a partk:ular occupation is to read 
^ut the occi9ad<Hi in Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, Tte be^ pl^ tt> find oit where a panicular voca- 
tional i^eparatim {imgram is offered is in the College Biue 
Book or comparable t'eference books on vocational 
programs. 

litformaiion Limitations. Information on tl^ empk)y- 
ment outlook in areas for which vocational prefmration 
programs are available is mofe limited and fragmented 
dian is the oudook for areas served by fcmr-year coltege 
(tegree programs* This is a problem for people thinking 
about enrolling in a vocational prepamim program. Voca- 
tional im>granis are rather itt^t additions to die U. S. 
educationAiaining scene, the programs have been ex- 
perier^ing rapid growdt and change, \he areas are not yet 
conceptualized into stamiard c^gories, and vtry few 
studies of die effects of vocatior^ preparation w iaio* 
careers ha^ done* As a result die information about 
vocauonai prei^ucm programs is less reliable dmn diat 
available for college degree programs. 
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Jttsliittlioits and Costs 

VocstM»8d prepsafkm ist^nmns aie oSkni m rwo- 
yeax ocdleges, wchnkal schools, aid fiwar-ycar colleges. 
Two>ye8r otd^ies, jimtoard conuium&y cdk^EBs, are tte 
iiKigt pcxpto settings ami emoU twoHi^fts of 
in voc^onal iH Cparad on prognms. Anchor fcnsth are 
oirolksdffltu^hnical schools ^tteirmaiiuie^ 
percent, are ««ritediii¥0C8tiomd|gq»a«k»|w>gi^ 
four-year cc^ile^ss. 

Cdsts for eftending vocttknd pvqnratiofi prograns 
vary. Tiiiibn charges at moapid)lic t«n>-year cdleies are 
moctea. Often students in two-j^v cdl^es live m heme 
and commute with the result tfiu tra i apo na t k w costs in- 
crease but nxm and board costs remain alxMU the same as 
when the student was in high schMrf. 

Tiuticm charges in pioprietaiy schods-diat is. for- 
profit business, trade, and tedmical schools-are based on 
a flat fee fof a particular pn^ram. S<^times tfte fee 
includes costs of books and supplies. 



Ctfapi»<tfi»Cfti& There tt no direct c o n yar isontrf 
tiutk)nc(^baweenptd>lk ami pn^vktaiy schools. Com- 
^ muniQr ralk^es M, pn^i^m in teras oi credit bmvs, 
wtaeas prapri^By schools Usi pR^iBRK n tenns <tfduia- 
t&»-ihtt ^ weeks. In canamuidiy coUeges stmbias spend 
bi^ween fifteen and tweiay fsams in the dassroom <x 
tibomosy, bfO. m piqafetaiy schocris student generelly 
«iendbat«i«entweitty*five and ddnyhoms per wedE. That 
gives them dxNU one-third ouaeinsmictian time per week. 

OthtT difffffuffn !hai irmlnf rmff ntnvpmivnn difRruh 
include wbedteraperson views the go^ral courts olTiered 
in ramroiBiity o^egni as a tame or a b«nis; i^i^ier the 
flat rare <^ die im^inetaiy sctod indi^ bodEs, suRilies, 
and fees that are extra assesanoits in two-year cotteges; 
and whetter income (Menrd in pn^rmns of longer duia- 
tkra in two-year ami (oa-yeiv odl^es is yvivntd as a coa. 
Paraits JHul their scnu snd duighms will want to caisi(fer 
the relative costs from a number c»f difTcitm perspectives. 



Kinds of Colleges 



The changes duu have goxvt on in hi^io' education 
over the past qiuufer centry, including die develq;mKm of 
vocational prepa-ttion laograms, have dunged dw frnms 
di« today's colk;^ tdce. 

Earlier. I suggi^fed ditt a tMBk dec^icHi young peopfe 
heiMted f«' coUei^ mim make is whiter to mmU in a 
(tegree or certificate int^gram. In today's «>lleges boUi 
degree and certificate ptograns are Ukdy to sqjpear in the 
same institutions. It is no k>iger die case that you go to 
college if you want a degree, and ycMi go to a voc/tech or 
tn^ school if you want a csitiflc^ Bodi degrees and 
certifHria^ may be pursued in nony colleges, aid voca- 
tional {reparation ^idi^ may be in eidier degree cer- 
tificate inograms. 



A basic decision young people headed for col- 
lege must make is whether to enroll in a de- 
gree or certificate program. 



In d^ following sectk>ns I identify die main kinds of 
colleges tiiai exist on the current educati(»iai sctiw. I make 
a basic distincti(Mi among dwee kinds of colleges: four-year 
colteges, two-yetf colleges, and teclmical schools. I dis- 
cuss Uuee kinds of four-year colteges: liberal arts collies, 
specialize! colleges, and cnnprehenave universides. 1 
also refer t»iefly todoctaraland{m>fessional(tegree-grant- 
if% insiituticm I d^n discuss two kinds of two-year cd- 
leges: junior colleges and cc .lunity collies. I discuss 
vocational preparatitm programs in the context of four-year 
and two-year cdl^es. Finally, I consi(ter business, trade, 
and technical schools. 



My piiipose is to explain to parents and young people 
how tlKse in^nofons are similar and different and whm 
programs are ktentified widi each. 

Four-Year Colleges 

When peoi^e use die word college, dicy often have in 
mind (me ^ dw mov dian 2,000 iwa-ytss colleges diat 
offer programs of study telling to a bachelor's degree. I 
use the wwd nH»e bro^y \q ai^ly to all institutions Uiat 
offer training and education beyond high school; so it is 
importam to diffoenti^ kinds of colleges. 

CoQe^ aSkx specialized groups of courses, and die 
nature of the programs diaunguishes duoe kinds of four- 
year coUeges: liberal ans coUeges. specialized cdleges. 
and comjHttensiw uriveraties. College and university 
enrollments grew raindly in die 1960s and 197(^ then 
slo«txi duhi^ dK 1^ 1970s. Today, college and loiiver- 
sity enndlmems are abottt 13 milUtm ami will {mit^bly 
remain within one percent of that figure over die next five 
years. Growdi in four-year colleges has not k^ pace widi 
growth n two-year coile^, howevo-. Acc(»tling to die 
National Center for Educ^n Staii^ics, die pnqxmion of 
students in four-year colleges declined from 74 peicmt to 
63 percent between 1970 and 198S. and die i»qxntion of 
full-time suttents tteclined fmn 68 p^*.ent to 58 percent 

Four-Year Liberal Am CMega. FiHtf-year liberal 
arts colleges ofler general pn^rams of ^dy in die ans. 
humanities, social sd«K;es, and science. 

TtJi arts inclutte ccwrses of sttKly in people's con- 
scious use of skill, taste, and creative imaginaticMi to 
produce objects diat are esdietically pleasing. Music and 
drama are examples of arts. 
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HunnniUes r^ers to brmiches tesaming that are 
inimtfily cultural ami have 10 do with the devek^snoit erf 
intellecuial and nu»al facultks. Courses in cuttural 
aithro|X^<^.Englisfa.Iiiefatine,attdcxmi|ianati 
ae exoni^ of tosnanit^ 

So^ scimces lawly how p60|^ rel^ to each oih»r. 
Soci<^^ ffiMl poiitkal sciei»e ae exiBiq^ 

The sciences, as defined in liberal aits colleges, refiers 
to syaemttized kKvwledge gomna^ gniend tnddu or the 
qpoatkm oi ^aeral laws. The n^ur^ scioKra-piiysics, 
ch^ni^, and IkAo^g-^m exampte ^ cxmses in the 
sciences offered by foar-year ia)aal arts colleges. 

Widun the general piognmis of study, libeial arts 
ctdteges offer a majca- in qscific seas such as m«he- 
matics. literature. ptriMical science, psychology, or bk>l- 
ogy. A college nia^ is die psiicular fieb! of aialy in 
whkh a ^ident choose to omcaitrate. 

Fotv-yea* liberal ttis colte^ award a Bach^ of 
Alts ctegree (B. A.). They may dksa be distinpisted by tteff 
spmsorship ami size. Most are piiv^ (M* doKmiin^icmal 
colleges, and most have fewo^ ttuui five dKHisuid Awfenis. 

Four-YwSpeciMzedCoUeges, Specialised CTlteges 
jHit more OTphasis on cveer iBepnaticMi in a q)ecifk aea 
siu;h as Im^uiess, engiMering, edi^^<m. agriculoue, 
muac, ait. or h(Hiwec«iomics; mi liay put less onj^iasis 
on liberal arts. Specialized colleges offer four-year 
programs tlua culnun^ in a bachel(B''s ctegree, u^ly the 
Bachelor ot Scimre (B.S.). 

AldKHigh diere are still a few four-year colleges dut 
offer only a BachelOT of Ans or a B«:heior of ScieiKe 
degree, today's four-year colleges offo* a variety of 
degrees and. sometimes, certificates. The trend is away 
from single- focus insiitudons to instituucHis withe?:pQnded 
course offerings. 

Universities. Universities arc the best exanples of 
four-year institutions with expanded course offerings. Col- 
leges offer specialized groups of courses, and whi»i several 
colteges are (sought toged^ umler one administnaive 
unir^ it is called a uni^^rsity. The fseCa. "mi-" emjpimizxx 
the presumed oneness or unity in the course offerings, 
dKMigh "multiv^ty." which emphasizes the plurality of 
colteges and d» diversity of course offerings, would be a 
nvxs aiqjit^mate label fm tO(ky's uni^^ties. 

The distinguishing feature of four-year colleges is thai 
they offer four-year programs of study and award 
bachelor's degrees. They may be diffemitiated by the 
number of specialized groufs of courses offer, those 
ranging ftom simply a Bachelor of Ans (nogram to die 
multiple specialized pn^rams offered by universities. To 
be ture, there are four-year colleges that offer several 
program i of imidy and thoc are uni vmities diai offer few. 
At dK»e points the difference between colleges and univer- 
sities blurs. 

The distiiK:ticm between colleges and universities goes 
h^yond Lie number of undergraduate degree programs 
offered, towever, and extends to graduate programs of 
study-tha* is, programs of study and degrees beyond the 
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bacteter level In addition to umtegnKtuate (m)giuns, 
unimstties may (rffer giadiiiae programs leading to the 
maaer'stfegpee. T^Ktesterctf Ans(MA«)aiKlMsnerof 
Sc^mx (M*SO dqiw are the most ocmunon, ilx^^ 
examj^ inchide the Master <tf Business Aifaninuamiww 
(MBA) and Masier of Social Woric (M^.W.)* Some 
univeisity grecfaitte scIkx^ also ofTor tte most advanced 
d^rees, the Dooc^* (tf Phikisc^y <tegree (I^^ 
|m^BS^md<^ites8achasbw(J.D.)cviMdkiTC 

VMHamaFnpanUiM la Fov^Yewr C^egtM, The 
caimr echicaiion movemem of the 1970s encouraged in- 
^tinustms 10 expmi cmirse offorings lo aK:li«te ar»s of 
vocaticmal preparatMHi. The career ^hicauon imiveinem 
had these impcwlwt effects on tl^ nmion*s foiur-year q(A- 
teges: 

Many liberal ans ccdleges adckd irograms in busi* 
r^s« oigir^ering, health-related areas, and the like, 
that ^i^t beyond tiaditicml liberal ans offoings. 

Large mmibers oS students molted in career i^epara- 
tiCHi prDgrams rE^her dian in liberal aits inograms* 

The distincUc^ between liberal arts and career 
(Hq>arati<»i pn^ranis became bluned. 

Ttere wm ii»neased pressure on colleges to ofler 
higher level degrBes«e^)ecially master's degrees, (or 
shon-usrm ^>ecialized courses* 

Ccminiter sciences and health {rof^ion frngrams 
grew most« white m^hcmttks, Hilary K:tence, teoers, 
foreign languages, aiul social sciences experienced the 
greateia d^:rease during the 19^0s, In 19^, 26 percent of 
college»bouiKl senkn^ chose btsiness, the most popular 
choice of imjor fields. 

Today*s four-year colleges have broactened their 
prc^ams of study in two ways: They offer muitipte 
bachelor degr^ programs and often include career 
prej^naticm programs* Four-year colleges continue lo be 
oriented to b^:hek»r*$ degr^ propams, but about 600 
four-year colleges offer undergnKluate {nograms that lead 
io a two-year a^ociaie degree (x certificate and attma 5 
potent of all students enrolled in vocational preparation 
(m>grams. 

Two-Year Colleges 

There are ^ut 11,000 instituticms that offer some 
type of postsecondary ediKiation. Of that number 1 .400 are 
two-year college that enroll S millic»i students. 

The bbcl, two-year colleges* refers to the time ne- 
quij;^ for a full-time student to complete requirements for 
an associate degree. The two ma^ typi^ of two-year 
colteges are junior colteges and community colleges* Both 
offer associate degree (HOgrams and, often times, some 
assortmrat of certificate programs* 

JutdorCoUe^s. Juniw colleges and community col- 
leges have dif foent CHigins* Junior colleges are older. They 
were originally established to offer ccMirses that i^allel 
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freshmoi and sapbcimoit programs at four-year cdleges 

ami umveisities. Jimior cc^egM 

feriiistittitkms''ihMh^»c^^ 

two years ami tiieii saastoioafoiir*^ 

sity, often £Bther away fiom home ai^ 

Many jmto ooQeges maimaai strain Ubad arts 
programs, ttmigli, siooe Worid War n, almost aO have 
expantied their pogrBns K> Bppcsk m the sssm cfiverse 
popiiixak)Dsascommoii^coi^|e8.Tbd^ 
is h^tlly any lOQger distfoguishai^ as a ira^^ 

Cmnmut^ ColfagM. The Vocational Fitorminn Aa 
ot 1963 stimatoed die devetefmian ci cmunimity c€i- 
legeStWhicfaMMrgedwteha cha ra cte rcrfiteirown^Un^ 
jimk)r colleges Ihtt began with an emphasis on h1)eral SIS 
jm^rams, ommiunity coifeges developed in r^xmse tti 
iR(htstry demands for employees at tl^ skilled, tectmk:al, 
and panqmtfesskxial tevels. 

Conmumity ccdteges have diffuse goals and im^iams. 
C^)en-Mbr isskm po&k^ invite aO adults, or mx 

tfiey aie high schocd graduates. Community collet offer 
a wide vartety cri {Hograms ^ appeal to div^se inteiests 
:And mrds. Local services vary iHit generally inclucte in- 
struction in convenient locaticms ami flexible times. 

Craimunity college open-admi^bn pcd^ies are an 
outgrowdicrf' die Great Sodoyimigramsftfd^early 197(h 
ami Lyndon Jdlmson's goal U) provide educ^cmal oppor- 
tunities to the extoit of every pen^*s inters ami aUlity . 
Opoi admisskm means that almost cmy^x^ can ouoU 
without regard for high schocd grates of performance 
requirements m entiamre examinaticHis. Go^ally, com- 
munity colleges require a high school diploma or 
equivalency credit, but some will admit anyone ovct 
eighteen ^ars old. Convenient locations, flexible hours, 
and low tuitio^i imng f^ograms within reach of large i^g- 
ments of the population that (Hho^ise w^ den^ further 
^ucatk)n arid training, Almo^ every si2able city im at 
least one community coltege, and most colleges extend 
classes to ofT-caminis sites. 

Today's community colleges are often part of a 
statewide ccrilege system (fesigiu^ to meet the varying 
needs of diverse pc^mlaiions. The number of community 
colleges inoeased dramatkally ovct the decacte. In 
recoit years community college enrollments have b^ 
increasing faster than any other kind of college. Pan of that 
is di^ to a new phenc»neru)n on the U.S. edi»:aiion scoie, 
"reverse trai. JTcts", amtents who conr^ to ccnnmunity col- 
leges from four-yeffl' inanitions. 

Vocation^ Prtf^ration in Two^Year CoUegis. 
Today's junior college and community corteges offer a 
blend of vocational preparation and other types of 
{Hograms: 

Associate degree and transfer irograms that may be 
accepted for credit at four-year cdleges. 

Vocational-preparation |m>grams that may grant an 
associate degree or coiiHcate to students seeking 
employnient soon after finishing high school. 
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Ncmxedit life erukhment cmirses ttot are catered 
^ttitfiptwn more oonqHciiCTsivc academic fgogiam 
or a voc^»ial i»qw«km pi^^. 

The distittctitHi between (tegrM and cenificew 
pnc^iBms n^ be fiizzy at the two-yoar cdi^ le vd. The 
two ooexisit diM Itaiflg (rf in^rmas im&stf^ 
diey oiexte vaites fira one two-year ccrite^ to oMtwr. 
Some oSSet pimiaais of study dtat imt^iaie degree sid 
ceitificaie ttiidiea. Sometimes die only difTermoe is diat 
die degree pnsgimn adds geneid in die hiBiimides, 
socnl scimc^ md waural sciroces. Umter (Mho- cir- 
cumsttti^ the |mg^4n^ are oiKler die same roof bm 
qp^aie quite in(fepeA.%cndy. 



When ii comes to pre/Niringfor a career in 
the 1990Sf taking a cottege degree program is 
one way to go. Taking a vocational prepara- 
tion program leading to a certificate is 
another wc^ to go. 



Over half of today's s&Klents who ouoU as coltege 
fn^hmra aneq^ two-year colleges. That one of the big 
changes in college enroUimnts ovar the past (tec^tes. 
Anodier signir8:ant change has been d^ drunatic iiKrease 
in vocsoional pe{»rati(»i (mgrams avail^?e to today's 
young peqple. When it amies to preparing for a career in 
die taking a coltege degree jHOgram is (m wy to 
go. Taking a vocatkmal preparation {Hogram le^ng lo a 
c^rtirK:ate is another way to go. 

Technical Schools 

Business, trade, and technical schools-to keq) it 
simple, I refer to dwm all as ti^hnical schools-award 
certincates, but generally they do mx a watt degrees. In 
that senje th^y are mm^ltegiale, even though some in- 
clude the wwd ''college'* in diek nan^. AIUkhi^ I iiKlude 
diem in my immd defintttcm of colleges, I prefo- to diirdc 
of titmn as schools to remind dK^ reader thai diey ztt 
noncoUegiate instituticms. They 6q nm grant (tegrees. 

Technical scIkioIs developed along several lines. 
SonK! were offsboois erf ^gineering colleges, and cxhers 
ro^ m n^xMise to an imbalance in I^x3f*market supply 
and (tem^a Technical schools are similar to two^ye^ 
colleges in diat both offer vocational prepanition 
programs. They difii^ from two-year colleges in diat tech- 
nical schools are coiKemed almost exclusively with 
preparation for immediate employment; offer more 
(^tailed training of slK^r duraucm than diat offered in 
two-year colleges, though some techn«:al school irograms 
may extend beyond two years; are not likely to iiKJude 
general subject matter in their vocational preparuiion 
px>gram!h arid do not offar credit transfo- progran^ that are 
aligi^ wid) four-year college programs. 

The% may be advantages or disadvantages, depmd- 
ing on the point of view thai (^uimts and young people 
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Imve. In ccmtiafi to ite qieii-adm^Hi poUdes of «>m- 
muiiiQr c(dkges, KclmKal sduob be very setective. 
aid tlw oxnixaitton fox admisskm to higlily ^[wialiml 
im^ranK nuy be fiuriy U«S»»e. IhiMi^ is arictly techra- 
cai ami geaied to qiedlic oociqatioiis. By rampuisoii, 
canimtnity ooXk^ea b^ance ^lecializttkn wiih lacmid) 
by mJudBig soow gnioBl raiase dlEnuigs m tlidr voca- 
tkwJ picp ara tk w iHOgianw 

r^wr t^TeekmkaiSeho^. Thoc aboitt 8^ 
sclMxrisgiil»tPchn fc alscho<riornonaii^iaiecla«ifi^ 
tkm. Table 7:4 inovkfcs fot^h estumies t£ il» types 
proportimis of schools. 



FoM^ 7:4. Types and Proportions ttfTechaiettl Schools 



Type School 


Percentage 


Vocaaonal/Technical 


9 


Busmess/Offke 


18 


CosiTOloIogy/Barba- 


28 


Right School 


12 


Trade School 


10 


AnA>estgn 


3 


Ho^ital School 


11 


Allied Health 


5 


Technical In^tuie 


1 


Other 


3 



AbouKHie out of four vocaikmal smctencs enrolls in a 
tectaical scliool. T^hnical schools may be either pubiu: 
or private. Nearly a half-miUk^i mntents annually enroll 
in public technical schools and ^ut one million enroll in 
priva^ schools. 

Private technical sctools are of two type^ pn^rietary 
and TOnproiiL N^y two- thirds are |m^etary,and I limit 
the following discussiim to that gnnip. 

Proprietary Technical Schools. Most proprietary 
schools are snail busin«ses« though some operated by 
large c(»poraticms iiK:liMiing Intematiixial Te]q)}H>ne ami 
Telegraph, Control Data, and BeU and Howell. Most >rain 
students in c^iy one or two areas th(Hsgh some offer ex^ 
tended courses. Enrollment may ' jry from fewer than ten 
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(usually hoqmal schoc^) 10 moie tta^ 

\M the average is sound diree bimfr^d Only sbwi half 

(tf pn^ffietary scteids arc aocitdii^ 

P h i prietary schools probably offer more f^Mity 
than any other IdiMl of school Co^jises may begin as of^ 
» twelvie tiiTOs a year, wd somt schools enndl new 
stitflems weeUy. fttomng^aftenioc^ 
are u^ially ivailaMe. The dass schedule is imensive and 
may Urn five 10 SIX hcmrs daily. The average smd^K has 
fewer horn of assigned bomewmfc than the two- ml 
four-year coitege sluifeiiL Nesffly all imqmetary schod 
ftiKle^ wQik pm-lime. 

PhqH«»»ry sctotds em|dtf^ hai^ 
periCTW. Nonnally instnKUmn is niodul^ and competent 
cy-tased, iManing that eash sudy unit can be r^*.ated 
until the soident meets the required siull level. 

Many ^fft^etary schools have fuU-dme plp^nv'.nt 
staff and vimially all inesent their programs in terms of 
jd>-placemrat im^qpects. Most schools wiD not gumantee 
pi^nmt, yei their ieputtiic»i depemb teavily cm their 
^ility to help their stiKl^ts fsnd>7bs upon graduation. A 
few offer college equivaiem:y course and grant special- 
ized associate ctegre^. 

Summary 

Today's young pec^e can pursue their degiee or 
certifktate intere^ in a v^ety of instituticHsal settings. 
Rmr-year colteg^ contini^ to be tl^ primary route to a 
tectelOT's <fegree and provide the basics fot ^vanced 
(tegrc^ Two-year colleges provide a mix of associate 
(tegree and cenificaikm programs that vary with the par- 
ticular junicv or community college. Technical schools 
offer cmificates in areas of local consumer interest and 
demand. 

These disttncticMis are an oversimplification, to be 
sure. Certificates are also awanted by f(Mir*year colleges, 
and some technical %hools award associate cfegrees. Yet 
the disiinctkm between tkgree and cc^flcale programs 
represents a fundamental difference in how pec^le view 
the preferred outcomes of education and training 
|m)grams« Whether tl^y seek a bro^ and geneializable 
education, specific vocau<»ial im^i^tion, or some com- 
bination of the two will largely determine what kind of 
college or school best suits their carm interests. 
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Eight 

Does College Still Pay? 



It costs at least SlOOjOOO lo raise a chiW us age 18, 
$89^ in the rnral Midwest »id $1 12J00O in the naat 
West, acoHding to the USDA. Of course, if you want 
to include a college cdication, 6ien the tab increases 
another $80,000. 

With ool^e ajsis inoeasing, cuts ai spjpmpnai&am 
f(M- fefterai financial aid, an oveisiqjply of college 
gradiitfes. mA priamy donffld for woilEers in service 
induaries. is a coltege ediKatkMi wmh die cost? Is ttw cost 
of a d^^mm woth its pke m tuftion, room, boanl, smI 
four yens withcmt mcom'! How does die anting power 
(tf a 55,000 vocttknal certificate cranpare with the waning 
po«^ of a $^,000 stnejKkin? Those are fiur qt^ti(»is to 



ask if you are a pareat ttid face the prospect of picking 1^) 
much of die t^ Tla^'re also reasmaUe qtrarions bx 
yamgpeoideloask. 

None (tf us has a oystal ball wfatfh to view the 
future, tat we do have infcnmttion aboat the past, 
knowtef^ of trends, studies thtt provkte soma sense tot 
how diings m dwnging. and a good idea oi whedier a 
col^ ethK^kn will be wsih it in die futin«. 

I limit this discu^on to two kinds of pt^rams: four- 
year ocdtege degree prograns and vocation^ pqnraiicm 
programs. Hra I adc Will a four-year cdtei^ (tegree pay 
in the fitfure? Then I nek: Are vocttknud piepaatian 
programs likely to be wonh die am? 



Four- Year College Degrees: Are They Worth It? 



Then are diffoent ways to coisktor wtedier a four- 
year college eihicaitan is likely to "pay" in die years aNad. 
One ytwy is to kxdc at coltege as m eoNiGnik investmrat. 
A college et&xaiion will cost a certain sanotmt (rf money, 
and diat invesanent should pay off m dcrihffs ami cents. 
That's the co$t-beiKfit{4^[Soach toaiswering ih^qt^stion. 

College as an Economic Investment * 

The annual cost of a college education has been in- 
cie^g. plus it now takes mom students five years ladiei- 
ihan four to g^ thnni^. At die »nie time, die job maka 
f(ff o^ge gradu^ has been gating tighto-. S(»ne argue 
that "the juice has to jisdfy the squeeze," diat the jmnciptes 
of investment-ietinm analysis shoidd be ^lied to educa- 

jua like anything else. 



\ college education has definitely been 
"worth it" in the past 



These analyst; view education as an inve^mem in 
people in much the same way they would look at buying 
stock as an investment in a trosimss. It's a "human capital" 
ai^noach. Pec^le can invest in many different diings. The 
qitti^on is whether in^ting in a college education is 
likely to yield a better retain lo die individual than invest- 
ing in noncollege of^xntunities like Aocks, bonds, and real 
estate. 

From an economic jxjint of vkw, wha« would you 
put your money? In coltete? in the markets? 



Paa InvtumeM Returns. A college educatkm has 
defmitcly been "worth it" in the pasL College degrees have 
imxhK»d higter lifetime earnings. The <femand Cm- odtege 
gradifiaes has been especially high in profesaonal and 
technical occupations. During die 1960s d» average 
lifetime income of a while male with a four-year college 
<^rree was alnMJS S^.0C0 took dian die earnings of a 
high school gr^h^. The l%Os w«e good yeas tooita 
a career because the numbo' of jobs was greater than the 
supply oi cdtege gratfaiates. Vtom 1962 to 1969. rmighly 
575,000 college graduate eruered d» ld)ca- fonce each 
ye^, and 73 percrat wait imo laofessicmal and technical 
.M^ Those jdbs paki well. 

But diings chmged dramatically during die 197Qs. 
Twk:e as many college graduates entered die \sAtat market 
annually as during die decade earlier, uid college 
graduatts bss^ ^er j(^ compeUtitm. Tten die «:(Hiomy 
went sour. Many people began to believe what a city 
fireman told us in the Career EJevelopmeni Study: "This is 
pofaably an old a^un^ni, but I belkve dim mote, voca- 
ti(»ialtype»)ursesaenee(ted.... Most classes were geared 
uward a coltege ediKSUit^ but in reality only a miiKnity 
aitouted college and many of diose got jobs vxA requiring 
a college ediKatitm." 

During die early 1980s businesses trimmed ad- 
ministrative petitions and "l«n at die vop" management 
sty^ \ack om. Gr;uluates exp»ienced difficulty fimUng 
high-paying pcuidtms and nK>veniem up die jc^ ladcter 
slowed down. Less dian SO percem entered profcssk>nal 
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aiHl acfaninfeaiaive posifkms^ sates* ctorical, oift, on^ 
tive« bterar, service, and £mi watcor jcAs, or tf*ey wut 
iB^l^kiyecL A fouith locft 

iidd by fotff-yaa*-c(^ge graAia^ CUtege gr&hmtes* 
Ufedine eccmomic «iviaMage ov» high scIkioI grahiaies 
<tecltiied, 

Tte ^imud rtte of wmomk imm m the coa a 
coU^ education aveniged 10 pemm or more over the 
dyity-yi^ period finoai 1939 to 1969. That was as good or 
a betto* rate <tf r^wn thm imst other iiiv^ameiio 
over the saiM perbd* In 19<i9 the ftte <rfietim for 
edwaiKm was ISA pereeat for ma and 17 porccm kff 
wimea«Tlmn the rate c^naunitiegsn ID drop 1973 
it !Xood at 12 percent Today, tte mmai rate of return » 
the investment cost a foiur-^ar degm ccHttini^ 
at ^txm 12 to 13 percent for iron ami 14 to IS percent for 



Cattege graduates earn over twice as much 
annmliy as do high school dropouts. 



TT^sc calculatk)ns take into account the cost of a 
college ediK:atk)n, which may be substaitiaL They also 
take into account the difTeiences in uxn^ed earnings for 
indivkluals over their lifetime. Men with fcntr yms of 
coltege can expect lifetime eminj^ betviwn <K)e and a 
quvter and three million ckdlars while male high schod 
gradu^aes can expect eamii^ in a range from oi^ to vm> 
mitlicm dollars. Lifetime esnings for females with four 
years of coll^ are two-thirds to one and a quaiter million 
dollars, ami the earnings r^ge for females with high school 
diplomas is fsmk om-half to om million ctollars. Lifetime 
earnings ioi college graduates are about doubte tl^ earn- 
ings of high school graduates, 

AnnmU Setory f^ffertnces, Ccmiparisons of annual 
salaries is a second way toex!imir^ the ^xonomic returns 
to a foiar-year oiltege education. Wtoi these ccHnfwiscms 
miKle, tl^ (tolkr return to investments in ediKraiion and 
training are apparent (Table 8:1). Workers with more 
^i^ation earn mwe. 



Table 8:1. Annual Earnings Differences by Level of 
Education, 1986 



Education 


Annual Earnings 


4 or more year.; of college 


$33,443 


1 (0 3 years of college 


$23,154 


4 years of high sichod 


$19,844 


Less than 4 years high school 


$16,605 
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The difCoences in eunings power, ttw advoiti^ lo 
those with nxsr education snd ttw disadvmtage to those 
widi less, is (Sraimiic. Ttnostt «^ gradnae bom high 
sctraol have a 20 pocem anmal eunk^ advMMge over 
those who dnqxMtt. Ttose «nth soim cdU^ have a 17 
perceat advmiu^ over high school giaduiaes and a 39 
percent advanta^ over high school dropouts. Finally, 
th(»e with fcMv or mcHV yems of odlege have a 44 peicem 
MHiuai eoiungs advaittage over those with 1 to 3 years of 
ooUege« have a 69 percent advantage over high school 
gradusieR, and have a 101 penxni sbuui^ eanings ad- 
vantage over high school drapoms. College graduates earn 
overtwteeasraiK:h oiniiaUy as do hi^ school dnqxMUs. 

Worice*^ with mc»v educatkm are also less likely to be 
uneroi^yed CTable 8:2). Again, empioyment nues are 
directly rd^ed to level ^ edi^atim.. The lumnidoynMatt 
rate for high schodldnqxNtts is five tiiiKS higlwrthanthm 
for caSksgi gr»lU8^ Tlw imemi^yment rate fc€ hifjtt 
schori gnuhiaies is tfiree tmus higiwr than tha fcv colkcj^ 
graduates. And the unemploymem for young people 
with I to 3 years of coUe^ is twk:e as hi^ as it is for 
college ^aduates. 



Table 8:2. Unemployment Kales by Level of Education, 



Education 


Unemployment Rate 


4 or more years of college 


2.3% 


1 to 3 years of collep; 


4.5% 


4 years df high sctMxd 


6,9% 


Less than 4 years of high school 


1L6 % 



In summary, ^it»1u:rs with mine educaticm earn more 
and are tess likely to be unemployed. A college education 
has definitely been worth it** in the pa^ in urrms of a return 
on the investment, and it is ctearly wrath it today in tenms 
of annual earnings and employment ability. 

InwstmemPrasj^ms. Over the [^t decacte roughly 
10 million college graouates entered tte labw force, but 
n^ly a third had to take jote that did nox require a 
four year (fegree. College graduates will continue to have 
an advantage over high school graduates when it com^ to 
emptoyment, but college graduates will fxe incr^ing 
ccHnpetJtion in many fields from community college and 
technical ^hool gr^luates with jobnelated skills. 



All indications are that college graduates will 
continue to have an employment advantage in 
the future, just as they do today. 



The empk>yment cmtkidk is not as rosy as it once was 
for four-year-<»llege gradtau:s, but that does not mean that 
the future loc^ bteak. Consider ut^ploymoit rates. Cdi- 
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lege gwtu^es oivari^y fiat better diaa high sctool 
giadfl^es whra it conws to dain^i^ «fnakik^ jobs. ¥m 
exami^ a few years ^ wtoi n^icmal unemi^ymem 

weie hi^ as 10 and 11 peicem, the liigtesi since 
1941, menq^iyiiieaiaiBS farcfdlege gradoaies were ai 6 
pereetftjast a bit higher ihfi: tadf the aaikm^ imenqtk^ 
ment i^s sad coropfflradvely my fovtsable. All iiKlica- 
tkms are th^ college gratb^ win ocmttow to tove an 
em|&>yroem advantage in the fntuit. just as ibey do today . 

Lower tuwaiployniem rates mean that college 
grachiaies Imve taxm stsk^ iimmies. In aifafiiian, cdfege 
graduates usually have better benefits parlmys- sckpay. 
Iu»lth insurance programs, and oni^oyee a»istfira:e 
(MOgiams. L4>wer uaeiaploymeat noes tt^etl^ with 
emptoymem in bettei paying positicms with better benefit 
packages continues to boost the college graduates' 
ec(moniic coiKfiiion above that fff high school graduates; 
ami (hoe is moling on die Nxizoi lo sug^t that tixse 
trends will change. 

Of roiEst, what happened in the past is no gu^-antoe 
for die future. I^medieless, one way to project die future 
is 10 look at the ami extend tte troids. I offer duiee 
ob»rvations: 

In terms (tf rMimi on invefimoit ^ amwal eammgs 
differences, there have been substantial economic 
benefits to a fmir-year college educatim in die past 

The extou of dK ectxit^ic beiMTit (tf a four-year 
college ^fatcatkm has decreased over die pa^ two 
decades. 

There ccmiinues to be an eccMKMnic advanu^e for 
diose who have a four-year college ckgroe. and die 
advantages are likely lo oMitinm in die years atead. 

The cakrulatiim of mums on invesimait ^Tproach 
takes into account ditt while higher educatkm cms have 
increased, the costs to individiols have not. outp^ed infla- 
tion until very recenUy. Except for die last few years, die 
inv^tment oxos have remaiiKMl &iriy om^L CMy die 
returns have changed They have deoeased. "Tw same 
outconM^ (k> iKit necessarily ^ly to every college ^o- 
gram and degree, and the outcomes do not icll us how our 
children will fare in die future. However, diey do suggest 
a cost-benefit return to a ftnir-year colkige ediK^^oi for 
die total work (wx if die tong-tom tremls continue. 

Return on investment percentages are based on 
average lifetime tnc(»ms. and salary difference percent- 
ages are based an average sinual incon^. My best gue^ 
is diat four-year (tegrees vill cc»itinue to pay economic 
divi(tends of, say, at least 1 J percent annually, and salary 
advantages of, porhapi . 20 percent pa* yev for Uiose who 
graduate from colte{^ in die fcKtsee^le future. 1 fully 
anticipate di^ college graduiOes wUl continitt to earn 
omsideraMy more over dieir lifetimes dian do high school 
gr^umes, dXMigh die diff^iKes are ran Ukety vo return to 
the laige advantages enjoyed by college graduates in itts 
1960s. People who believe what i hospital ^ministrator 
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tcM US, ttm tocby labor ei^ 

than mod coU^ grocbooes,*' ^KmkS it mc m bc r Am die 

uiPMiedwai0lei^ofliliiraBarwori^ 

to iteff increawi MfacttkiQ teveb. 

FigurfaigomtfaeocxRKM^retimiscmac^^ 
tkm is tfi ifl^XHWant iiNmsiB^ 

mcA toportani <9iestkm. Scm^ yem ag^ 

sity Ihrovosi Al Hasioif siiggcsttd a very imcticd ocm* 

skbmkm; ""DooHdody wt^^lhinkisgomgKihavea 

iHg ecoiiomfe payi^,be<»»»Ui« nay not te 

fnm now.* llie pdm is ihtt theit mt also imi^ccmmk 

ways to assess wither a G(^ge ediM:mkin is li^^ 

in tte future. 

Noneeonomic Returns 

tkmocoaomic ocN^eipienGes lefos lo the mher than 
finam:i^ eflecis a co^^ e<hH:aucMi? How does coltej^ 
affea a yt^mg perstm's (tevelopn^t, attitudes* bdiaviw, 
way aS diiidi^g, aod life*style? Each yotmg adult is a 
unique perscm, «^ no cme cai say kiw coikgfi will affect 
a pamculo- miividual* But indicate tow college 
life and echnuioii affea ymmg pcopk in general. They 
offo a twffii guitte for what pamns cm expect 

Knowkd^ Tkot^flii. Tto evkieiK^ is persuast w 
Uiat four erf ortlegc raises pelt's knowledge le^ 
ami die quality (rf didr thmq;ht ^ocemxs. Sbidies also 
slK) w that a cdle^ eduction teads w modenoe imaeases 
in ^ility to ommiunicae, imelleciual tolerance, ac^hetic 
sei^tivity, and to small increases in mathematical skills, 
raiaonal diinldng, and cieativeness. 

Students gain in their lAHlity to tfiink critically. They 
are num rcflecove and show greater intellectual flexibility 
20^ indepemtoK^e of dxnighL Tte ability to tfiink inde- 
pcndeniiy is ^ociated with indivithial enjoym^u m the 
one hand, and widi c xer adv^ement, on the mher. A 
librarian in Seattte made the ssme point: "I was told that 
this [gcing to ccdlege) would be TOcessary in cmter to get 
agoodjob....OfcourseJknowthatisncntrue. Nooneeva* 
tdd me tfttS kfeas Bxe exdting. Cenainly no one ever 
emoiff^ed to que^ksi what my lextbodcs said or what 
it means to research an issue, to analyze information, lo 
rc^ an mfonned conclusion.... 1 bel^ve it is impoitant to 
help Stuients team how to think imkpendenUy, also u> 
teach them the ability to learn on their own." 

College'^dtK:^^ peof^e are nnm. future oriented than 
mc nonciril^ g^uaK». They are more likely to (tefer 
immediaie gr^icaticHi for the sakeof bng-ienii benefits. 
CoIlege-edtKsi^ peopte (fc> more planning. They take 
moit ieas(Hid)Ie risks. Level of edwadc^ is associmed 
witft being resourceful, being adaptable to change, and 
being willing to ccmimxnise and teep opticms q>en. 

Education im)vides tniildtng blocks fc^ die kind of 
learning and (tevelopmait that (XHitinues throughout life. 
The de^tails of Outo- Mcmgdian hi^ory, cell physiology, 
and baroque mi^ic tt^y fade from menK^, but what 
remains is the know-how for getting ami organizing infor * 
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mttkm, analyaiig ami lianlcaig. uxAs tfiai are leeftil md 
hdp people m^a^aitA md work m om cranpksi culture. 

The dnIiQr to ilui& imlqiemtattfy has bm ctel<^lKn 
as a ^Hized (piality of dtizs^hip m a demomcy. In addi- 

Cc^^-«(hKated peqite vote more fiopiraUy. 

C(rfl^|e gradNiBtfis pa it icya i e ircbc oflen in poUtkal 
and oommunity a{bm dian do people who did noc 
matdcolksio. 

College graduates are mage ooaunitied to the basx 
beedam oialined in the BOl of Ri^ ih» sn 
peofAc wto did not tfiend coOege. 

AiMTicws have long believed ttelecbicatiim is cnid^ 
to the deniociatic process, md a college ediK^ion favras 
a nunUia- (rf* pi^tkal atfitiKles and bdnvifHs tfiai ffic c(Hi- 
astent widi democratic kteok^. 

BeUefi and Values. Ccdleges provide yotaig people 
wiift new experiences, mflueises, and challenges in con- 
tact with people Ctom diflerentiackgrcmnds imd ideas. The 
mark of teday 's univenity is its div^sty. Life <hi cmnpus, 
both in and out of the cl^snxsn, challenges >'Oung people 
to ihiok ihmgs thmi^ for ibemselves. 

That doesn'imeanihttastudem is likely to go through 
a drastic peisonality change over the ct^lege yem. On the 
contrary, value change stiMlies show that colleges generally 
accentuate anchor personality toKtencies diat were al- 
ready pres«M wten d>e young person entered college. 
Thoe aie always exceptions, but major peis(mality chai- 
ges are mn tlw genml rule. 

Wten it comes tnvaliws ami mosals. higtaredw^atkMi 
eiKotaa^ (c^termice, pennisrivemss, and flexibility. Col- 
lege c^fXises (^ten le^ tlw way in social mov(»naits. For 
example, campuses ^ave been in the fmefitrnt of move- 
n^nts toward greatra' sexual permissiveness skI tl» unisex 
emfriiasis m men's ami womra's cvnlai^ng tutiUKlte ami 
interests. Some obser»CfS fear that the (tec line in conven- 
tional mcxality leaves coflege students without adequate 
values with whk:h to structure dieir lives. CMiers srgw that 
the movement away fnxn authority and dogmatic aamJ- 
ards toward greater qx»m»s, toleramx. and hntKay is a 
new, pefhaps higher, kind of morality. Parents must decide 
fcH-tl^sdves. 

A similar debate goes on ccmceniing patterns of 
religimis interests ami beltofs m college camfHises. Since 
the late 1950s, tf«crc hs5 been a decline in the strength of 
rdigitMis valtws; b>Jt, at the same time. cla» enrollments in 
the fnmal stiKly religion ami j^iik^c^y have increased. 
While adherence so traditiimal foams of religion has 
decreased, intcucsi in the suriy of religim has increased 

Bthavigr. College- Sbukni behavkx'-whether swal- 
lowing goldfish, ru^ng to the Ftorida coast ova spring 
break, or firat house beo^ Iwsis-makes good news copy ; and 
studies show tlua chants in behavi(»- among college stu- 
dents ioclwSt an increase in such iwgadve behaviors as 
drinking, snoking. pairing, and gambling. These be- 



havioral changes vary consider^y between institutions, 
howew. 

Size of co&ges makea a diliinence. Large institutions 
nstUice a mSm's cimce of iavdveraeitt m caiqMS ac- 
tivities, while sm^ campuses increase the litelihixxl of 
ittccKSka widi &ciilqr and pmik^paiicm in canqxKi gover- 
noKe and »hh^ pnignBi^ Simiiarty. tiie few remaimng 
single-sex colleges, whether all male or aO fiemale. also 
tend to be smaO and. therefore, incfease the chances of 
invfdveni»i in academic porsii^ inienicts)*! widi £Kulty, 
shI dassioon pnticqnttkm. 

What hanmns to students also vai^ by gaida. 
W'lmaa geaeally e»n Idghcrgraiks than men, yet women 
ae less likely to stay in ooltege »d go on to om^ in 
gradu^ or pn^essioi^ schools. Aspirations for higher 
degrees isfiease among men more than onong wnnen. 
Women ^nerally thieve in the areas of cultural 
kmjwlei^^ foreign bngiages, music, and homenuddng. 
Men show higher levels of achievement in athletics, 
(^iaal writing, and in Kqiuring i»:hnteal and scioitifK; 
skills. 

Higl^ educatkm affects later omsumer behavior, 
lei^aue, aid todth. Compu^ witfi mHKOlle^-ediK^^ed 
pea|>le at similar ii»mie levels, 0(dle^-e(hK»ted pet^k 
spend less money on food, tobacco, alcohol, ancL 
autam^Nles, bitt mxt on }K»smg, reeling msuerial. tmd 
recnatiot Cdl^e^ucated people save a hig tor prqptn'- 
tiwi of their incomes. 

College graduates wok kmger hours and retire later 
in their careen dim (to mmcidlege-ediKtfed woricers. Col- 
lege gTMhsites have less leinire time, ami they use it 
differcndy. Ttey wttch television tess fitetpwndy but nuMC 
setectively. Collf^ graduates spend nK>re time reading, 
going to cultural events, taking pan in community affairs, 
pursuing hobbies, and taking vacations. Generally speak 
ing, coltege gr»luates are mrae discriminating in their 

Family Life, Satisfactiom, and Health. College 
ediKakKi \m ^ting effects on peck's pmcmal lives, 
jwt^ularly fanily life. C<Hle^-^uca^ people marry at 
m older a^ aid have fewer children. They (tevote more 
time to child care and are generally more involved wiih 
their childrea. Coliege-educaied parents spend propor- 
lionaiely more of their income on education and activities 
that foner the personal growth of d»ir children. 

There is a strong reluicmship between parents* levels 
educ^km md tte in£lli^m:e and achievonent levels 
of dKff children. By im|m>ving parents' tevels of ability 
ami motivati(Mi, a four-year coltege edi^tion has die 
spinoff effect of improving children's life chances. Educa- 
tion has a muhipl^r effect. 

P&f^le witfi a college (tegree penerally report diat dieir 
work is more chaltenging and rewarding dian (to dK)se who 
have compteted oidy high schooX. That is pn^jably because 
college degrees qualify people for more (tesuable yhs; 
mxe desirable 'ycAi& c^er greater peiscmal satisfa:tions; 
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andgrcaiCTpcrsOTalsatisfacticmsonUicjtAareassociaied 
with greai^ qtumtity aid higher quaUty of imxluctivity. 

A college ediwation has im/H^ved peo^^s 
resoureeSp opeiwd caver dkMrs^ and has 
ptepatedthem to lake heller advantage of op- 
portunities. 



College gr^uaies have ^te&nti^y towet noes of 
dis^ilicy than (k> pco^ who <to ool ttK^ ciritege, Al- 
though the n^m is ihm cteiff , coU^ graduttes arc heal* 
thior \hm t^mcoO^ gtBdmss. P»faaps ttey waich their 
health mGfe closely and have the fuiaiicial le^^ 
braer cr e crf^ themselves. 

In sunmiMy. in the pasi a cfAkgc edi^^cm has im- 
pnoved people's lesources^ opcnal cveer docMis, and has 
l^ieiwed Item to take better ^vantage of of^xmiinities. 
This is value received, whetter measured as an econanic 



w ccmeomomk: ccmseqimice of eduoikm, Mmy peo|A^ 
s^ppee a busimss woman, a lM»d^ oSRccf m Reno, 
Nievada, who uld us: believe that tte Uggett dis&vor 
that era be (toM to pec^ tt)day is 10 i^y down 1^ 
inqiartance of a colibp ediicaiion Old ^le^ 
eveiyitay in the business workl with indi vkhials who at 
omtLiiudly dmied cqqxmunities for tte lack erf a degree. 
They «e Cn^iaied boA resemful ctf tho» who have the 
d^;npe and regret theg own inndeqiiary,'' 

When econrati^ oitoibtte the ttlvantages oi in- 
creased schooling, diey tisiiatty late earnings into aocou^ 
tmt foil 10 consider such intangibles as wwking coiKii tkms 
and quality ot life. Wl^ ttese mt foctwed into an 
indivkltial*s *'trw ectmmik? n^-being". the vidiM^ of 
edi^aiic» goes mtich be^Nid the iiraeases in eanmi^ that 
it gmereies. A stiidy the Institute for Research (HI FDver- 
ty at the University of Wiscmsin-Madison coiMdmtes lim 
econcmisK* eflimates may mea»ire only about threeTifths 
of tte fuU ctoll^ valt» erf an educaticm. 



Vocational Preparation Programs: Do They Pay? 



Vocaiimal education and career ^ucaticm m two 
congressionally mandated programs that are fumkd* in 
pan, by the federal govemmeiw At tte 5^te and local 
levds there are ccOTespmding entities in the form of voca- 
tional schools and vocaticmal inogiBms. 

Vocational programs have been controversial for a 
number of reasons, but at ihe c»uer of the controversy has 
beef^ the question of how general or specific career 
preparation should be. Advocates of vocational f^grams 
reascNi dial occupation-specific career i^eparaiion gives an 
employee an advant^e in tl^ labcH' maricet, whetter ot not 
there u kaj turnover. C^^xMients argue that occupatkm- 
specific training is inefficient becau» wc^ers typically do 
consideraMe job tK>pping, particuUffly during their early 
years. The outcomes of vocaticmal pre]^tion programs 
are likely to remain in qi^stion until iong-ierm dcfmitive 
suidies sb^ mme light and less h^ on the issue. 

ICnowtedge about die outcomes to ^^ational prepara- 
tion programs is limited for several reasons: 

Vocational preparation programs take many different 
forms and vary from one school to another. 

Vixational preparation programs are still relatively 
new. and 'here haven't been Tiany long-term studies 
of the results. 

Vocational prep; ration programs have been con- 
ux>ver^ial cmouonaily charged, and political; it is 
difficult Co evaluate them objtttively. 

With these realities in mifKl and the f ^thright acknow- 
ledgment thai there is little solid infonnauon ab(xit the 
consequeiK'^s of specific vocaucmal prep* ladon programs* 



1 (^er these crt>servations ami imf^iessiofis of the outcomes 
of ^)catkmal im)grams, I craisido' the outcmnes in tarns 
of plKen^m rates* economic boiefits, ami iK)f^commic 

Placement Rates 

Pkivite schools that participate in government-spon- 
sored financial akl programs are requited to keq) records 
of placement rates, i-e^ dteir ability to locate suitable jobs 
fOT their grsu^tes. PyK:en^t rates are frequendy avail- 
^le (a pubin: schools also. Etocause vocaticmal trailing 
emphasizes occuf^onal prepsuraticm« placement in an oc- 
cupational specialty is the mo^ common measure of pro- 
gram »2cce^ nac^ment rates are dlx used ex^nsively fcs- 
marketing and publk: relaucms purpcK^es. For Uuu reasm 
the pnoA attractive numbers are often the mc^ quoted 
numbers. 

True pla:ement rates are not easily determined. The 
basis for cak:ulating ratcs-wtedier ttey shcMikl be 
teased on all ^iKlents who strolled in pro-ams isKrIuding 
those who ^>^t minimal time in training, just those who 
compteted the im)^am and aie available for employment, 
only those pl^^ in occupations related to their specialized 
training* or tlK^ placed in any occupation-varies from 
school to school and from me sutdy to the next What the 
"t^sc" is and what "succcfsful placement" means differs 
from school to school and stiKly to study. Tl^re is m 
generally accepted way fOT calculating placement nues, 
and Uiat*s a pn^Iem. 

An Ameficim Coltege Testing study, fw ex^ple, 
repOTts placonent rates based on students who compteted 
program requirements ot were enrolled for at least four 

lO'J 
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iiK»)tte.PlaceoMm rales ft^ridllwtnraiHOgrans were om 

99 percent for registeied nursing. As a teaiL, ttiose rases 
are lased oa only 37 percent ai the total niffliber of soi- 
deais. Byt. wtwa ite plaoemeat rates oe c^colafBd (m the 
basis <tf tlie tc»al manlier of saidetts IB each pn^iain, tli« 
nttes decfine hy abom a Oaly nrai pragiams, auio 
nNschanics and ttsatend mataag, lemain dxive the SO 
peinm itoxaiem level The arai^ I^atxDMm raie based 
on an s&idents probably lies in the 40 &> 45 pereem langc 
Tfc:^e at probtenu. dien. iofimnaikiii lepoited 
on piaceniem lates for vocational prepanaion progmns. 
The pmbknis have to do widi definition of successful 
placement and the mednd for catenlatsig the rates. 
live duties have not been ctone. and rqports are incOTsis- 
lenL The general paneni might mdicate dial about 50 
peiceatof pn^ran gn»hiatesfiiKl jc^in theff occupatkm- 

alspedaltMS. 

Economic Benefits 

I review dtt eaxK}mic benefits of vocaikmal i»cpara- 
tion {migrans in tenns of unempioyroait rales and earn- 
ings. Again, few good audfes have been (teie <m ttese 
subjects, ^k)nelheless, increasing numbers of peopte agree 
widi an airline flight attendant who told us: "College 
oeminly benefits imlividuals. bitt it (tefiniteiy is not neces- 
sary to k.'" 

Vnn^}^uta Rates. One meaam of economic 
benefits to vocational pre{«ation progmns is a omi- 
parison (rf unemptoyment wts for pec^ widi vaiimis 
kinds ami tevels (tf eductfira and training. Several ^te 
studio suggest diat die unemployment rat» fOT vocational 
graduates of canmunity colteges are ikh very miK:h dif- 
ferent finom the ui^ptoymem nues fc^ the tmal popula- 
tion. Among axteen- to twenty-four-ycar-olds, graduates 
of racational im^ams are mtne Ukely to be employed 
duui are dropouts £mn four-year-coUege im^rams, as^ 
the unemployment rates for c(Knmtmity cdlege graduates 
are equivalent K> rates Ux four-year-coUege graduates. In 
a related study of twenty- to iwcniy-four-year-olds, 
^adutoes oi voc^imal iBt^rams had uiwmptoyment rates 
two percemaj^ points lower dian high i^^tool graduates. 

Three community colteges in California indicated that 
graduates of vocational progran;s "experienced sig- 
nificantly less ummployment dian general curriculiun 
gr^tKOes two years af^ gradu^iim.'' However, twelve 
years after high schocd, participants in ihe Career Develop- 
ment Study, whose highest level <tf training was vocational 
certification, had die high-^ pwcentage of workers who 
experifmced at le^ cms [«riod of ui^mptoyment, even 
mOTe dian high school graduates. Tlw duratioi of dieir 
unonploymem w$a sh<»ter dian it was for people widi only 
a high school education. The same group held die largest 
number of since high sdmol gr^hiaimn. Pet^le widi 
some (om of vocadmial training were a liule more mobile 
than high sctool graduates, ard tmih&t group as 
mobile as people with three or ItHir years of college. TYk 
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percentage oi peqpte widi vocatkmal cotificttkm wh 
were emptoyed full-time was higher dun die percentage 
widi only a hi^ school dlpkmia. 

It seems tbai graduatts of vocatitmal preparatioa 
IHOgraros nay haw t» e ro p to y m c m advantage over high 
school graduates and college dnywits. Imt diCj ;U) not fare 
as weU as graduates of fiMB^year coU^es. 

Mny pec^ wiift vocttknd tiaiiii^ ae veiy ha^^py 
widi didr work and dieir prospects fan die futur, For 
exaiiq}le« dus is what a jouneyman heavy equipmeat 
mechanic in Oregon told us: "When I chose to pursue 
technical sidlls instead of coU^Ee, pet^ diought I was 
my fbcdish. Today I am a ftdly (pialified teavy ecpuimieM 
nnechank; wtakii^ fiva good company widi a {px)d fimire. 
Since leaving high school I have never beoi unemployed. 
I fed diM od^e is impcntara. l»it technical skilb me the 
backb(H» (tf America." 

Earnings. Tte (simary measire eoHKimic returns 
to nh^mion aid trainii^ lat^rams in our sockty is evn- 
ii^, aiul d» general rute is di^ d^ mtae posiKComiay 
schooling a y<Ning posmi has, die higher thtf pason's 
avmige yeiriy eanings are likely to be. 

Sti^lies also indioMe diM tevels of Nxirly wages and 
yealy earnings are awnriatt^ widi lewis trfposttecondary 
training and education. For example, preliminaiy imalysis 
of wages for pet^le who were not self-employed in die 
Career Devetopment Study indicates dial people widi some 
form of vocational preparation beyond high school 
averaged 3 percent mrae in hourly wages than high school 
graduates. People with a four-year college decree earned 
hoioiy wa^ 9 percent higlwr diai peopk widi some 
vocational training and 12 percent higher dian people with 
only a high sc1kx>I diploma. 

Economically, graduates of vocationa! 
programs fan better than high school 
graduates, but they do not fare as well as 
graduates of four-year colleges. 

Economk:ally, tiwn, graduates of voattk»ial programs 
fare better dum high ^hool graduates, but diey (to iKit fare 
as well as graduates of four-year colleges. Moreover, the 
favorable effect of education on earnings lends to increase 
over the wcHk tusiory so ih^ by retirement age die differen- 
ces are sul^iantial. 

Noneconomic Consequences 

Few stiKiies look at die noneconomk; consequences of 
vocational i^eparaU'm programs. In this section I cull die 
literature f<x what it »igg»ts (m dw tq»c. 

Edaea^nal and Otcupadonai Sad^acdons. Oie 
way to as^ d» mmeconomk: outcomes of vocatkmal 
prepaiatitm {ax^grans is to examine the levels of ediKatkm- 
a! and occupational sausf£u;tions people rqxm. In an 
Amerfcan College Testing study, 92 pwcCTt of die stud^is 
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expitssed satisfiidiiwi witb ^htir cuntm jolM, SU^oiy 
mat tibsB 75 porau ci t ttisftod rqxited ttett ttey 
wcmfal cooyilto tbe pn^iam igtm if tl^ woe to do ii 
over* More thao 75 penem felt diey could not have ob- 
ttined ilidr cinitnt m 

Usually two-tfasds or matt felt ^ tiEming was 
Recess^* 

We examimd many ^ereni/omu of Jab 
seti^acliom and general sense of ^HMng 
in our stuMes of Ike earfy careers of 7jM0 
young men and women and found no 
ferences based on ffeopk^s education and 
training. 

A natkmal study imfiattes that tm eight ol eleven 
meastaes of satisfecikMS the differraces in sMistfactmis 
ie;^:Mt^ by uidivtAtaSs widi foiir*^ar <tegree$ aad those 
withsMtc vocational trainmg wasted 
points. With rc^spect to satisfectkm with pay, security, mi 
pennaronce vocatk»ial program graduates were mcwe 
satisfied dian were cerise grsdtiaies. We exsnimd many 
diffesent forms <^ idb s«iLsfactkm ami goieral sense of 
well-being in our Mudies oi the ear)> cara»rs of 7,000 
young men and women ami found iK>d' faem:e$l»sed(Mi 
pec^Ic's education and training. 

In a study of the differroces in occiq;mtkmal satisfac- 
tions of public and proprietary vocational school 
graduates, gr^hiaies of iniblic schools were more satisfied 
with their jobs and rated their training man ^lequae itm 
did gnduates {nt^nktary programs. Graduates of public 
schcx)ls were miHe likely to say ttey wmtld choroe the 
Sim school u had it to (to over apin. 

There are few stud^ oieducaional md occu|mtk)nal 
satisfactM)ns graduates of vocational {OTgrams* In the 
few that have been (toi^, the general fiiKiing is that 
graduates reftect positively on iteir training experience, 
see an advantageous relationship between their training 
ami job placement^ md are »iisr^ with their current 
oa:upatk>ns* This govenmient secret in Oregon is an 
example: "A fulfilling life and good yA^ can be fcHUKl with 
tracte m busimss school ind one nm feel imrtmiptete 
without college.** Sirnilaily, a ctmipuier systems analyst 
uAd us his experience : si&A several unh^f y years with 
a bachelor's degree in pocket, gouig fitrni uiMnptoy** 
me It to n^nial job and b»cJc to ui^ptoym^L I went hack 
to urhod, a cmnmunity coltege, ami receVed ediK:mk)n 
and irainji^ in a fiechnk:ai field which has resulted in my 
being employ in a^ which I fiml to be ^'eiy interesting, 
challenging and satisfying/ 

Vfmffd MMUty. One of die supposed valu« of 
educates in general and of vocational prqonttion in par- 
ikular is that the programs increai^ wc^exs* o{^ftuntt^s 
and upward mobility. A few suidks ^lave tried to compare 



die gaiiG msdc by pe^e fiom diffmm sock)eamomk: 
bockgrouids. 

AFkHMastiMyccmdiMledUiatvoCTticmal|B^ 
increased soc^ ami eeomxM inequalities nuher ihm 
eauaKased oroniU Biities. Hie results jndfnytfil i*«it seoite 
widi lii^er sockl statu benefited more finn vocttiond 
prepM B tkm pn^ruiu duui dU pec^ widi tower social 
st^ns- Tbe stedy also mdicMed diatmore h^-wial ^fwns 
indivkluds were s^ved by vocaitoi^ programs md that 
diey received gremer rewanb tbu; people witfi lower-so- 
cial status. 

ThiscoiK:luskMiissu|:^XHtedbyastudy imitcatingth^ 
stiKletits with lower-sx)cial stttus num likely to drqp 
cnit and diat ean&igs relate oum suongiy to a student's 
£snnily«sociai ^atus than to winter d« atatent even com- 
ptoied die {m^rma. The oteervaikHi chat ymuig men ^kI 
wmmi bom higher-^ams families ttnd to benefit most 
bom voctfional (mpanttkm programs is generally sup- 
pc»ted by infbnnatkMi iqxirted in the sinual reports of die 
Ccmdition of EdiKatikm publid^ by dw I^tkmal Cento^ 
for Edwuion Stttistics, 

The Career Develqm^ Stiuly reveals die avmge 
levels 01 ocoipationB! {flre^ge diat peopte widi different 
le^ erf eih^iaim md training achkvc. by ditrty. On 
a scato df 0 to 100, ymng pec^ widi (mfy a high schod 
educaucHi average occupatkmal i^e^ige scores of 35; widi 
additional levels of educair>n (x training tlKtir occupational 
prestige scoi^ range bom 42 to4S; and with a four-year 
a>ltege d^ree. their occup^tonal prestige scm^ tat s^.itf 
60. The n^m edu^cm arnl training a persm receive, the 
higher that perscHi*s ocai|^«ial fnestige is likely to be. 

Participants in the C^eer Devek^Hnent Study tended 
to scat much tbe san«; on related wwk charac eristics. 
Peqric with only a high school educatkin were least likely 
to be in a position with authority to hire and fire. Vocational 
[Hieparaticm fgenmUy increase! d^ir auttority, hut not 
f^auly as mudi as thnx or four years of ccdicge did. 

So. also, responsibility ro supervise <Ml^rs and to set 
pay rat» was miH:h imm cbsely tkd to three or fou" yean 
of cdlege edi^tton. A vocaticmal coiificate gave a person 
viitually f» more ^thoiiiy ui di^ are» dian did a high 
school diploma. P^ie with only a high school ediKration 
had the nK>st lepetili^swork; but peq)le with a vocational 
ceitificaie were U)i* least likely to expect to be self- 
emptoyed five years later. Af^ finom this exception it is 
goierally die case that wIktc forms and levels of training 
ami ediMiaticMi make a difference* p^>i;te wiUi du^ a four 
years of college tmve a ctear ^t^tage over high school 
graduates, aiKl people widi some kind of vocational 
I^q[»rati(m usually srore s(»newhere between hi^ school 
and coltege gradu^K. 

Missouri Vocational Graduates 

A good study of the effects of vocati(Hial preparatkMi 
l^ograms was recently completed in die Sta^ of Mi^ouri. 
From 1981 to 198S the study foltowed samples voca- 
tional and non- vocational graduates from 1 3 area vocation- 
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al-tednuai schools aid the high schools firani which the 

The Missoori study foimd that voc^ional gradu^, 
as ccHnpami to non-voc^icnial gxaduates: 

Eani more in annual safam-a IS to 20 pocent 
ad^^ntage 

Have mmt job stidrillty-4he medimi muntxa' of 
months vocational gradu^cs had warioed at their 
cunent ormost recent jobs was neariy twice as long 
as non- voc^ifflial gm(&iates 

Have higher emptoyroentraics-an advtBUage ranging 
frcxn 7 to 38 peicem ov«r tlw five-]war poriod 

Have higher peicentages tuskling fiill-tinK jobs-ffli 
adv»tfage (tf 24 lo 74 pcrcem over the five-year 
period 

Are mase cxmTvSaA of their ^Hlily to oxnp^ fcH- 
oniHbynient after high scbocrf gradbatio»-91 pomtt 
axmpared to 82 paa»it thtrngte they woild be slate 
to compete "very well" or "fairly weQ" for a jd> after 

The Missouri study also reported that, over the five- 
year p^od, an average of 58 percrat of voooimal 
gruiiaies were employol in training^lalKl jabs; un- 
employment rates of graduates ranged £roni 20 to 48 po-- 



cent of the stale ffiMl ntfkmal rales; fipooi 75 to 80 pocMH 
ccnsteiently reported ditt diey irere sttiaf»d wiiii iteir 
cunem or most recent jobs; mdL over die five-)^ period, 
87 10 f "2 pac€3A expressed sati^action with ih^ echica- 
tknid pav^iani. Tse T tesmsri miy provkles iwvenl in- 
dicatkns Aat vocadand gradu^ flare better in die jcA 
^naifcet thai do non-vocfi2i«ial giaduaes. 



GtwbuOes of vocation^ prepmatioH 
l^g^ams rifUti positivefy on Aeir framing 
and feel it favored them in their job place- 
menL 



Jbat are conqxarativdy few s&Klies of vocjOicaial 
prq»iati(» iHogrmns, and those that <fa> exist are (rf" iBieven 
quidity. hkmetbeless. on balance, gradui^ of vocatkm^ 
pre p mati tw im^rams reftea pc^tii^iy oa dwir training 
aiHl fieel it favcaed Uiem in their jcd) placement. Vocaikmal 
|8q]mati(m intq^rams mcessfiilly place ^XMit 50 pescem 
of thdr 9«latts »kI, in smie cas^ periu^A more. IiKome 
awltn saqqxm prevHius vBseach diat i^ws a relaticmdiip 
between ievds^schooluig/trainii^ and earnings. Similar- 
ly, dttre oontini»s to be a stnmg comectim between levels 
of scbo(rfingAndning and how well people fme in tfw Udx^ 
market. 



College as a Decision-Making Process 



There is yei anoiher way to examine the benefits of a 
coUe^ ediK^tkm or vooitkinal prepanat(Hi inogram. Nm 
much is written cm the subject, Imu it has b> <b) widi d» way 
educaiBMi and training pro gr ams help aaKtents sort out tteir 
career options. Consider the following lifelike scenarios. 

Susie's Story 

1 nave always envied the littte girl who. at age Hve, 
climbs on her father's lap, and a dialogiic like this takes 
place: 

Susie: "Daddy, I want to be a teacto*. How can I be 
one?" 

Father "Susk. ytm have to keep going to kindergar- 
ten." 

Susie: "Then what?" 

Fadier "Well, after a while you will be one of die big 
kids in grade sctKxd. Thai you can go to high school and 
maybe pkyba^titallmplay in thsb^. If you wmk hard 
at yoiff studies ymi can go to ccAlcge where you will team 
to be a teacher." 

Susie: "How kmg do I have to go to coUes^?" 

FadKT '(^. four years so. It depends on how \tTU 
you like iL You can ist>bably go kmge;' if you want to." 

ITie suxy ends wiUi Suae hapinly Sicipping off saying, 
"Good, D^y, dial's what I want to (k)." Susie eventually 

id 
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goes 10 oritegc and becomes a teacher, and every boily lives 
h^ily ever after* 

I envy Su^*s situmion. From little on she se^t^ to 
kmnv whm she wanted to <k>* Seme pec^e ok like that 
But that's not the way things wwked fw im, and it may 
fKH be the way it works for yotir son of daughter. Many 
yotflig pGopte ai«i*tsiire what Uiey want to do when ttey 
flmsh hi^ sctKX^ They have stnne vague rnxk^ns, eiKXigh 
to g/u them staned in <^ im^ram OTancxhcr. But mmy 
college stuctems change their majors by ihe time they 
gi^uate. That mems they do a lot of soul-searching about 
careers o^ d^ college ye^. 

I think that's good. While I envy Susie who knew what 
she wanted to tto m age fi^. Daddy plotted out the course^ 
and Susie followed in lockstep fashion, I envy today's 
young people ^ as much, d^ CHi^ who have IK) ittea what 
they want to do at age five, go thnMigh all pq)ular 
fantasies^ aren't at all ^tre by the end of hig^ school, bi« 
have d% chance tt) go to coOege. College can help young 
pet^le otu tl^ <qHk^ and get them started m a 
careo* path. I ditnk that's cme of the moa overh)oked 
benefits of going to college* 

Susie knew wimt she wanted to do with her life from 
IttUe on, and college figured prominently in her [rians. But 

11.' 
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whtt ccdlcfe ffH* young peqite wtK) haven't matte a 

Buck's Story 

Omsidtf tiie taSe of twin bn»tei8« Bock and BilL 
Ndtbff has cbosen a career. One goes ID college because 
he doeai't know wlut he waits e> do. The (Mher doesn't go 
to college becfflse he doesn't know what he wants to do. 
Both find diemselves in die sane ditemna, they don't 
kmm whia ihey wou to db; Ina they fitritow two diffienn) ' 

courses of actim. 

Buck graduates firam high schoid but doesn't know 
what he wants to (to widi his life. He wasn't a sqm* indent, 
but he wasn't a dummy eidier. He ctmld go 10 college, but 
he decHlK nm to go becaise he doesn't know whm he 
wants to (kx 

&) Back takes a yib po'nping gas. ito aaka stma 
money aid buys magnesium wheels and a lugh-poweied 
sterra for bis Trois Am. Buck roe^ B^ ami wUhin a 
ccHiple (tf years there are three mouths to feed insteiu! of 
twoc Buck, Betty, and Bucky. Buck changes jobs to make 
more money for the family. Increasingly, he does what he 
has to. The (S&ys of doing what he wants to do are largely 
past 

That(k)eai'imean diatBiK^ iai't goii% aiywtere. He 
can sliU <m-tte-^ training, oiter an aj^nemicsship. go 
to sclKwl part-time, <x maybe raum fuU-tin», if he's lucky. 
I simply note that going straight lo full-time WOTk after high 
schocri prubably wis not the course of action diat opened 
the nuKiqMkms fOT Buck. 

BiU's Story 

Twin bioUier Bill graduated from high school at tte 
same time, got his dipkmia one step behind BiK:k ami, like 
Bu^ he's no dummy; but he isn't exacdy scholanhip 
material either. Like Buck, Bill doesi't know what he 
wants to (k), so Bill goes to college. 

Fmn day oiw. Bill has to make (teci^ons: Where 
shrakl I go to school? What sbouki I stiKiy? Do I want to 
go 10 a big school or small one? Can I afford it? Where can 
I go, the nxmey? 

Bill iai't sure diat it's going to be worth it He has his 
doidHs. Not only that, he has to pare^nrolbnoit tests. 
The results come back and Bill leans that Nt's strcHig in 
math but w«ak in English. He'll have to take a remedial 
coursaiit English. Buck diinks he's nuts. 

Bill isn't so sure about it eiUi^. plus he's scared. 
ReguttratitHi week ccnnes ami off he goes to more testing, 
r^^tion (or courses that he i^ver heard of. and getting 
to know his roommates, one fmn the Bronx and heoth^ 



from Fkim^ Junction. What a zoo! ^k)body feices Bin 
to make the l»g decision: What do you wanilo do with your 
life? But a tot of little things h^ipea tfiat bear on diat 
deciijm. Six-week tests come b»k and Bio discovcn diat 
he'd better knnckto down iniemedial EngliA. He has 10 
wriiB lenn papeis. and he slioaki figure out whtt he wants 
to wrheabouL Some guy down die hall talks him into going 
on a weekend came trip, so he trfes diat. BUI me^ JilL fill 
has some ideas dxntt pontics OKI «»ws firtm a 
different reUgton. She talks widi afunny accent 

Hie fi is t sem e s t er CTds and Bill gets his grades. He dM 
better th^ he thought in some areas, worse m odjesrs. He 
has a chance to enroO m a special class, ami he does UiaL 
He dunks about dropping a course, and he does diat- 
aiKMlKr^teciara. 

Th9 semesters pass, and Bill fmds himself very much 
invtrived in a zigzag, sorting mu the aibjects he likes aid 
Uiose he doesn * t care f(^. He had to take a speech course. 
He didn't like diat at all, so he stays away ficom com> 
municaticMK. Bill was always good in madi, but m>w he 
finds diat diere oe aU kinds <rf ways to use madi. He kiNiws 
an upp^dsssman studying to be an oipneer, ami dua 
looks interesting. Mwe and more he takes the oxirscs that 
interest him, like drafting, and he sorts oitt areas diat don't 
^jpeal to him, like Yugoslavian History 203. 

Call it a sorting pixxxss, a sifting and winnowing, or 
a zigzag, the point is thai going to college forces Bill to 
make many link (teci^ons. He has K> choose courses, and 
l» keeps getting feedback finmi vests and term papers and 
grates tiai hslp him uiKtersiand himself aid a nianber of 
career possibilities, too. Chances arc Bill will end up widi 
a coltege (^r» in oi area that iniere^ him. That's tni a 

set of tools and credentials with which to launch a 
career. 

Coltegc-wlicJwr four-year, two-year, m technical 
school-iai ' t ju^ for those who kmm what diey want to do. 
It can also offer a wealth of experiences that help young 
peopte figure out Uieir career interests. 

hi summoy, a fcnir-yea college edw:ation has paid 
handscMnely in die past Economically, college ediK:ation 
has been a good investment In terms of its (Mher effects. 
devek>ping knowledge and die capEKity for critKal dKmghi 
and generally having a positive effect on attitudes and 
behaviors, college edwation has improved people's 
resound and Uieir Ufe cham:es. Hie coltege experience 
gives many people a chance to identify Uieir mterc^, 
devetop drair abdiues, and prepare fcxr a rewarding aid 
satisfying career. Those bendits are likely to contmiK for 
ymuig people who graduate from college in the futiire. 
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Nine 



Choosing a College 



Cboosmg a col^^ can be ooitfii»i% and fi^ 
It can procloce anxiety becaosa colte^ choice 
CMMs eariy in a yoaig ptrson^s caiter, awakras 
pareius ID financial ff^itMS, iml ^sns to 
the time for tea ving the nest is fast ^qm^ 

Choosing a college involves tfaiee s^ps: deciding 
what a young persm wants fwm the cdle^ ^q^^tence. 



(teckling which colleges and {sognans offer what the 
ycamg pMSon is looldiv f«t Mid woridiq; oiit fim^ 
tins chspnr I cr isicto yma^ peck's 
sources of infcsrmaticm abc^ coUcgcs, smd ocdkge £»imis- 
sons tests. I discuss flnai^ial aid in tte nextch^Mer, 



Personal Goals and Interests 



Young peqpte may emt^ in a particular collcj^ fcH* 
different nelsons: 

Because Mom Dad went thefe 

Because it's ck^ to Nmie 

Because it's &r fiom hcune 

Because a best friend goes there 

Because a counselor went Itere 

Becatise tl^y didn't know here else to go 

Umto* c^tain circinnaaiKX^ each of rrasons 
may be compelling, but tmlinarily ttae are better reasons 
for choosing a coDege. 

Tte mo&. impofiam reasms have to ck) with a young 
perscm's goals. As young peo|^ think aboitt whia they 
warn from coltege, tlH^ idirald amadn the way they are 
today and the way they wouMlitetobeintlMfuture-i^y, 
four m five years from now. Young petite have ccNisiifer- 
^le clK)ice about how diey will be Bsui >i1im they will 
become. That's what the business of choosing a coilege is 
all about* 



Four of five positions available today require 
^me kind of preparatory education or trtun- 
ing beyond /Ugh school 

College dKHiki l^lp a ^>ung per»n teach one m more 
personal (tevetopment or career preparaiimgc^. Fcnrof 
five positions available today require some kind of 
preparatory educmkni or training beyond high school. Ccri- 
Icge-wheiher f«ir-ycar, two-year, m teclmical sdK)ol-is 
oi^ way to get dmt jnepaiatma. If pvents and young 
people coiKlude that going to college is tte best way to 



ach^ve tte young persrai's goals* then they have taken an 
impotaitt fim aep indmsing acareer* 

Whether to ttiend coU^ is one qiMstion. But whtt to 
study md wtere are impcMant questions too. Lynne 
Qmiey, Omiipinsm tte NatkMial Emtowmem fcv the 
Humanities, recoitly ^led: "Colleges oosi so mi^h-it's 
s(m of like buying a cv wiihoin kx4dng lOKter the hood 
pkk a colte^ widKWt looking at the curriculum/ 

Programs of Study 

'^Maybe this is posing the biKrk, but I think my parents 
left my ftiuue (coil ige-wisc) petty much up to me. A liote 
nKHe guklm^ or directim vi^mkl've helped me tocteftoe 
a better future fa myself-that is, in selecting a majcff-" 
Clearly, this secr^ffiy, daughter of a chemical engineer, 
felt let down by im pmms in planning for ccdlege. A 
(tental assistant* feels die san^ way « WIttt ik3» ste say can 
be dar^ to help young peqple prepare (a the future? Ga 
'^pjsents more involved in career expksaticMi and college 
searching," 

A im^ram of ^udi^ or college majOT is m impoftant 
consido^tMi, md i^ents can Imlp young pec^le think it 
ttutHigh. If a ycHmg persm has a tentative idea or ^mral 
oocupatkmal mta in wh8:h he or ^ may wmt a care^, 
th^ the inf(Hmatit») on edturatkMi ami UBining require* 
fKuts in dm Occupational Outlook Hantibook will suggest 
appnq^iateim^gramsof study. St^ with dm Occufxttional 
Outlook Handbook. Thm's the way u> avoid dm kiml of 
frustration experienced by this ytnmg man wto majored in 
theok^ and now ytio^ as a routeman for a newqi^yen 
"Whenever I became inter^ted in a possibte career, I 
couldn't And oitt tow to start" 

It is possibte, of cmirse, that your son or daughter has 
not settted cm a s^ilic caim objoni^ and you are tKX 
Mt to wmk backWd from a career objectiw &) a {m^ram 
of midy and prepar^on. In that case it mak^ sense to try 
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to choose &tmi gofflBl aitsas (rf Aiidy and possi^^ 
majors, Tte simiegy is lo fry lo &k1 a cmcar by scHUng 
though orarses ai simly-lfla^ Bill (fid in tte prevra 
dittvier. Tid^ 9:1 psesans twdve {Bogram areas with 
exainpte df accompanyiiig odfege th« may sag- 
ysi somt carper pwpmMCTi possfl»iilwai> 

Ftetimately. coUq^es cto ikm requin sAudeats to 
"dec^ a m^jor* tmtil the diiitl year. That pves yoimg 
pecq^ two yem in coSe^ 10 try oitt and thiidc abott^ 
of siuty bdfon ttey hvwtocooimit themseh^ 
excdlemtime foyoangpcxqrib wl»<to 
waitt to do to exi^HC pcBsiWlitics> 

Deciding whether tt> go to coltege ami what 10 sDKiy 
go hand in hamL Those »e ite two Mg qu^tkmsa young 
perscM) has to answer, way 10 »iswar the qi^Mum is 
to dunk in leiins <tf a caie» <4)jective and 

study amtcilmtes to that goaL A jwcmd way is to think 
of more immediaie anuses of susAy diat imeiest a young 
persm and 10 use d» college expmfK:e to exptore wd 
lefine ciuieer tnteiests* The schi of a labv relaiicHs oflkro* 
in a niK:tev power plant offered dus advice: "I would 
OKomage tlN)se wto intend w aneml coltege ikm to be too 
sure initially aboia what course ctf sOMfy diey wish tt> 
purs^ I found many courses in ooltec^ to be extremely 
imeiesting where I had fouml diem unchaltenging w e 
bcmng in hi^ schodl. A good general studies curriculum 
fc»^ tl^ first two yeans would aUow the ma}<mty of students 
to mate a nK»e ralii^htemd dectsi(»i cm thdr eventual 
major." 

Sociai Climate 

Extracuiricular ^vities and the social climate of the 
school are other facti^ to diink about. A few a>IIeges, only 
about 100 each, are single sex, for mates of females only. 
These may nm be good Ktections for tte poson who wants 
an active social life, though they may be an excellent 
choice for a person with otter goals. Similarly, a yoimg 
pCTSon with strong intere^ in hoU>ies, leisure drm ac- 
uvides, and avocations might reascm^ly inquire wheUier 
the5e can be puisued ata panicula' coUege. 

The mix (tf die ^iMtem body-wither jnedominantly 
in-state, regk»ial, or of nmicmal aiKl fc»eign cimipt^ition- 
bc^ on the social climate and life-^tes at die school. 
That*s anotto impcvtant factor to onissiter. A young lady 
who studied humamties for duee ye»s in college, then 
dropped out m>w liv^ in Alaska, said biggest 
iroUem since leaving h^h school was attemling college. 
Why? "I was not iHe{»ied experioK^e abte to cope 
adequately. Alternate life-styles should have been 
f^)»9ented widi equal emphasis. I dichiH know h;^ a 
choice.'' 

Student services are another consic^don. Is coursel- 
ing available? Is titc^t an em|rioyii^nt service to help 
undergraduates Tmd pan-^time jobs? Is that a job-pl^- 
ment service for gradu^? Are diere facilities and s«*r- 
vk:^ fcx* die handicapped? Does y<HU' sm or daughter ne ^ 
remedial instnK:tion in some area and do» the a>Ile^ off 



Tatk 9:1. CoOeii Pf9stms wM Associated M^fim 



PiM^iMn Area 



Agrteuhure 



Buamss 



Communicadcms 



Educ^uion 



Engineering 

FiiWApfrii^ Arts 

Foreign Language 

Healdi Profes- 
sions 



Home Economics 



Humanities 



Madiemaiics and 
Sciences 



Social ^ ;icnces 



Agn^cmiy , Anunal Hushmdry, 
Fish, WikUife Management, 
Fomtry, Food, SckaiM shI Tech- 
ikA^, Fmn Mam^emem, 
Niuur^ Restno^ Manag^T^ 

Aixounting, BusiiwsB Mmi^^ment 
and Adniinisrttkm. Bttddng OMl 
Fmaiwe, Maik^gandPurchas- 
ii%, Insura^ Real Esti^, 
Transpcxiation ml ?vb\k Utilides, 
^cr^arial Studies 

JouMialism, Radio and Television 
Broadcasiing, Advertising, Com- 
munirauon Media 

Elemoitary Educauon, Secmdary 
Educmic»i, Special Educauon, 
Aduh EdiH::mion, An Edi^adon, In- 
dustrial Ana. Ubrary Sci^ce 

Chemk:al, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Industrial, Aeronauti- 
cal, Petroleum 

Architecture, An, Dance, Dramatk: 
Alts, Musk:, Applied Design 

French, German, S^mnish, Russian, 
Latin, Greek 

Pre-(kntistry, Dental Hygiene, Prc- 
nmiicine. Medical Technology, 
Nursing, Occupadcml Therapy, 
Physical Therapy, Radiology, Phar- 
macy 

Clothing and Textiles, Family Rela- 
tions, Child Devek^ment, Foods 
and Nutrition, Consumo' 
Econcmics, Inteiior Design 

Cieauve Writing, History, Litem* 
Use, Philosophy, Religion, Speech 

Mathematics, Statics, Computer 
Sconces, Physkal Biology, 
Chonistry, Physics Earth Sciences, 
AsUDiK)my 

Law Enforcement^ COTrecticMis, So- 
cial Wwk, Geography, Pre-law, 
Psychology, Sociology, Andin^- 
ogy. Archeology, Political ScioiKre 
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it? Are tfiae fimMniiies and sorari^ 
These »e qMstk»i$ to ask diid answer. 

Co&^ vaiy in size finom fewer than a taimfaed » 
ram than sixty-thoysffiid 8ti^^ 
ocd^ ^ means more than the number of peofHe en- 
rcdfa^ Logo emN&MQts i^fca mdka^^ 

Large iB^kisraduateclassn 

More areas of specialized study 

Mem courre frfiicnngs in im^rm a^ 

Larger and more specialized libraries and 
labcmims 

Greater d^nands for student sdf-directkm and self*^ 
suflkkncy 

Pki^em:e gradu^ (fefwiments and advanced de- 
gree programs 

A mem reseiroh^oriented faculty 

Similarly, small enrollmrats chi coltege campus may 
mem: 

Less privacy rmd mmymity 

More Audent foculty tnteracticm 

Faculty wto are more teactung cmented 

Better c^)pc»iuniti» to participate in extracurricular 
activities 

Smaller classes and more ciassrocmi discussion 

A m€»« personal atmo^}tere 

Not all of these characteristics are always true, but 
they do tend to be associated with colle^ size. 

Distance and Location 

Distal^ from home is amMdier comkkxation. Number 
of mites n^ms different things : how km$ it will t^e to get 
home; tow miKh tl« trip will co^ bow crflum it is feasible 
to return hcmie; how mi^h advanced planning is TCCCssary; 
and what the transpcnmion wiU be. Physk:al distsKie is one 
thing, bm what thM distmce n^ans to a ymmg person is 
fflMHher mmter. How &r is 2^ mil^H^hol<%^y? A 
long smyl Nm so far? Rn- one yoimg lady, a statisical clerk 
for a newsp^)er, going to college was quite an adjustmenL 
What was her major {Hoblon ^nce leaving high school? 
"Moving 6om to school Also adju^g u> life in a 
fairly large city compiaied to the small ccmimunity aiKi farm 
life.** A sKTDiary (w an investn^t fum ^id mi^h the 
same. Ifer Ingg^ |»oblem was to ''^just to ccdlege life 
away fhwn toiTO/ 

Distal^ raises CHher questkms. Is the college in 
anotto* state? If is (Hit-of-^aie tuition lequired? Out- 
of-state tuition and fees for inudoits atiemling public four- 
year ralleges can ^ another S I ^00 - $2,000. Does your 



state havearedsnocityagreemm with thmmher^^thm 
exemf»s your sm or (tauter bom mtt-df-snte tuittmi? 
You can find CM by adcmg CKdl^ atlaus^a^ ofi&xr. 



ItiswisetoeheekcoU^entrmcestantkr^ 
to get some idmi of t!iteeademie demands a 
young person eon expect 



I^taroe may ml aflto tiiiiira OKSs if coll^ is 
private, ftiv^ cdfeges iKually charge a sn tuition and 
may not di^gin^ between in-sttie md <wt-of-sttie tm* 
tkm. 

Distance nmy mtan a differaK:e in climate and 
scei^. Distmt campuses may be sm^gled in a moumain 
\^dtey, (^mvmuii^y iocaied next to the brach, cnmmed 
(to^imiDwn in the iniMS* city , spread cmt 
plain. Weatta* ami climaie may differ. Ann AitxR-ge^ 
and Mimi ^ts Nx. Seattle is ami PtKniix is (fay. Are 
these imponant con^dcrations fw ymr son OTdaugfaio? 

Admissions and the InteUectual Environ'^ 
ment 

CoU^ admisskm polkk^ tnmslaie imo two pr^iical 
ccMmiteaticHis: wlmter a )^Huig peism will be atbnioed 
ani, if admitiedt wheth^ tte fevel of da^room ctmpeti- 
ticm will be comfcMaMe. 

It b wise to check a)ll^ ^tmce s^andsutSs to get 
sonw idea <rf the acaitemtc (temands a ycnrng |)er50n csi 
expect Straight A's in high scfKxrf ^cepiffi^ M 
colteges that enroll the Bv toi percent ot high schod 
graduating elates, wh^eas gmctes of B mA C are less 
likely to qualify. Ifowever, ev^ suaight A*$ do mh Ksure 
admissicm in coltegcs with limited ouoUments that may 
also ccm^der ach^vements in extn^mrrkular activity 
and personal reccmmiemtatk»is. 

But ^Imission is only t^e first The intellectual 
envirmm^t of the college is the second Ho'" does ywir 
*xm Q€ daugtaer perfcnm umler j^essure? Does or she 
like intellecmal challoiges? How abcmt omipetiticm? Too 
much pressure c^ be ovm^helmmg« and too littte may 
encoinage coasting. Parents and young people will warn to 
deckte m the best fit b^vraen fiiMtent^ cc^l^ choac- 
tenses. Stud^ts stKHild ccmsi(ter &:hola^ Ap- 
tiuide Test (SAT) scores when (teciding whetho* to apply 
\o college and« if so, to which college. It's a good iiKlirator 
of how welt they will fu with others at a paiticular college. 
Later in this chapt^ I will ej^plain wtere to find titt test 
cores of other loudents who enroll in tt» san^ colleges 
yoi r scMiOT daughter may be cc^isic^ng* 

AccreditaHon 

Colleges indicate tteir accreditation satus in tfieir 
printed materials. If tl^y donX it is wise to inquire furtho** 
Whetiier a coUe^ is isKxreditcd may make a difler^K^ 
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wtai it ^xanm to lamting a job or tran^emng credits to 

Accreditiakm is a sea! <tf ^qaoval. Acaedii^^ 
a adtege whu ao aiKlit is to a biisimK or a 
rtfii^ is 10 ffi iodi vklti^ It iiieflm liutt the ool^ 
oeitsin aandffids to to fiKiilcy, pR^;rm 
fiKiUtto* The stmdanb are set ^ ttBocittto 
and cdteges m csrder to ead^ qifidity cois^ 
tion. I 

Six n^kmal associi^fms m the nainiaKrediting 
agemrtes thmgive iimitiUMHial acovditatira tok 
colleges: MicUfe Stttes AssodttioQ; New Bigfaumi As- 
sociatimi; North CeatiaF A^ocittk»i; Ncmhw^ Associa- 
titm: Soflthmi Assodatic»i; wd ^festim AssociMiofi. 
Tto^ are also natitmal accrediting associatimis th^ ac- 
credit specific tdnds <tf sctoois. Examples iiKJiide the 
A^ociatkm oi IfM^poMtaa Qrites^ ami Sdiocris, the 
Niuuml A^ociatKm t^TVade ami Techn«^ 
the Amem;an AssodmkHi of Bible Colteges. There are 
otheiSt bttt tliNS regkinal accrediting asradMitms me re^ 
nized mm widely. 

In the case of tedmical sctux>ls, it is wise lo check 
whether \Jb€ state's De{»ranent ctf EdiK^tiim a{^m)V€s the 
school. Be cmitkHis if it does not There are "fly by night" 
(^matCKTS m edi^atk»i just as there »e in any other busi- 
ness* The College Blue Bi^ gives good advice when it 
say&* **We urge readers for their own pe^ of mind to 
check out instiuitions thcHOughly through conespcmctence, 
phone calls* slate bureaus, arreting agaic^s. or cm-site 
inspections." 

Colleges jeakHisly guard their acaediiation. Oi^ way 
is by accepting gr^les, credits, and degrees earned at other 
accredited (Alleges. ttK)ugh possibly not accepting uans- 
fcrs at full value from m>naccredited schools* If you are 
consictering a college that (toes mM list its accr^tation 
status, check with the (X>llege admissions ofTKie. Know 



wl^ ymk tst buying mui what ycHi are getting fear yew 
n^mey. Ad^preecfiTonificaK fhmi aiKB^^ 
is ncmnally not wmth as much as a degree or ccniftoaie 
fixsn M accredtol sdKioi. 

Sp^tetorf AcemS&jUm. Institutional accreditation 
andies to the total colkge. Ttot dot% not mean that aU 
departments in a college are of equal quality. On the 
ccmirary, ctrileges may OHiain a mixture of strcmg, 
moBgt^ BBd weak pn^rems* 

Some fbm» cf speci^ised accrediiakm are awwded 
to individual programs in colleges. Specialized accredita- 
tkm assiBcs that partictila. [si^rams meet pt^eskmd 
standards. Tt^se sxt most ccmimon in health-related 
{^Dgrams. 

Pmmis ami young people thinking stout studta in a 
pmkular area might comAt the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook to cktermine whedier graduttton fiom an ac- 
credited (nogram is a requiren^nt for onptoyment. ; 
c^emiine wither d^ odlege dep^tmott they are c m- 
siifering tm diat ^talized ^reditaticm. 

CoOegeAJfUktiim. Colleges may be public or private. 
If [private, they may be {vivate-indepaiidem private- 
church-related* These designations say nothing about the 
quality of odiK^ation in the institution. However, private- 
diufch-rclated instituucms may have requiremmts that af- 
fect the campus environment and religious life o( stmtents 
CM1 campus. Thew may take tf^ fmm of compulsmy atten- 
dsmcc at wiHship servk:es, requirements fw religious cour- 
ses, participation in s^vice programs, and the like. 

H^re is consKIeiabte v^iation in the cam|His life of 
privaie-charch-related schools. The denominational in- 
fli^nce may be strong m weak. Parents and ywng people 
- 1 want to OMisido' the match betweoi their life-sty 

references and the environment ofTcrcd at both public and 
private colleges. 
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There arc abc^t 3.100 accredited four-ye^ and two- 
year colleges in ti^ United States. In my jwlgn^t the b^ 
infomution tm these appews in The College Handboi^, 
published by The CoU^e B<»nL The Coltege Board is a 
nonfrofit OTganization that provkles tests ami educational 
services for stuctents and meml)ership ccrfleges. 

The College Handbook (tesmbes undergiaduate in- 
stitutions that are recognized by the U.S. Depaitment of 
Educmion and are listed in the cunent Education Directory 
or Supptement that is published by the National Center for 
Educatk)n Statistics. The descriptions ^ based on detailed 
informatim applied by colleges. The Handbook is up- 
dated every year. 



Organization of the Handbook 

The Handbook (1988^89 Edition) is a big and bulky 
volume, just undbr 2.CKX) pages of small print But 
whatever it l^Jcs in an)earance» it more than COTipensates 
for in infomiaion N^di and depUi. It is an encyclopedia 
of f;sM:tual information on the nation's credited colleges. 
1 1 is tl^ answer for young peopte who have complaints, like 
a practical nurse in Baltimore: "I was told by my parents 
and counsebrs I 'should go to college* because I was 
*smart' But no further aid or guidance was given. I did nm 
know where to smd for college catalogs, how to apply fen- 
financial aid, or when and wt^re to apply ^eptance 
as a college student ... I didn't ask because I felt it was 
expected of mc to already know how j apply." 
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Choosing a CoUegg 9-5 



After a stot introduction and imfex, the lonaimng 
ai« fUled Witt imponmi Inf can^^ 
(see FSgure 9:1). The deacript^ 
half page. Laife sctools get matt comngb than anaU 
schocris becms» tl^ im^;rana tfe OKTO extra 

Tte oo^h^ i Sm u^i uxm are groined a^Admtolly 
by stales. In the case oi amj^ sysi^ns, sKh as stale 
systems with lamch campuses or s^eOite cwnposes, the 
cdlege may be listed iBider special feature as ^ 
general uifimnatkxi fiDitowing the syston name. For ex- 
lanpte^ die listing fior tainsylvania State University m- 
nme thm a pa^ descrflsng d^ mmn c»npm ol 
UniversUy Fuk. In die gmeial infmnattcm sec^ 
dmKdy following dm system nanm, dir ctesaiptkm lists 
enrolbnoits m twentyHwo satellite cwi|mes« 

The College Handiw^ is a reference volume. It's not 
bedtime reading. It presents infonnation in shwi ctescrip- 
tan ratter thm in elaborate nanaticm. 

Handbook Use 

There are two ways to use The College Handbook. If 
you kmnv die state in which a colle^ is located, turn 10 the 
st^ and dien kxm tte college in alf^betical mder. If 
ycni bx)w die n^m of dm college t»tt mH die sts^ in which 
it is kxtted, start with tlm imtex in dm back of dm bodk 
which lists ralteg^ alph^mtically. 

The de^piions for Tmfx colleges follow a stmdard 
cHidine diat mMces it easy to locioe infoimation ami to 
c«n|^ infcrauttKMi for one college widi anc^h^. general 
infMnanon, curriculum, admisskms, stiKloit life annual 
expenses, finmcial aid, and addiessAete[rfKHm. 

The HandlwA contaiitt an extensive glossary dial 
identifies and defines abbreviad<His. Examples include 
Advanced Placement Program (APP). College-Level Ex* 
amtnadon Plnogram {CLEP), and National Direct Studem 
Loan Program (NDSL). T)m Handbwk also imvictes in* 
fmnation abcHit dm num comnion tests and im)9rmi^^ 
introductmy material trmludes ui^^ful infcnmation on 
choosing a roltege »id annotates dCtm bocks about coltege 
diat may be u^ful. 

General InformaHon. Tlus section titentifies dm col- 
lege by its major charsmt^stics: dm number of years of 
undergraduate edimation it offers; dm type of instituticHi- 
whether, for example, ccsnmunity coltege, liberal arts, arts 
and scieimes, ccmscrvatory, ufqmr-divisicm college, or 
university; whedmr dm college is public, private, or 
proprietffly; whedmr dm college ouolls males, fem^es, o^ 
bodi; whedier die college has a religious affiliation; 
whedier dm cdlege has Accreditation by its regional 
associaik^i; dm number of males and fem^es enroUoi as 
Undergradiiatesand Gri^uata; dm »:^mic Calendar 
dm institution follows; dm general ^ze and Location of the 
community in which dm college is located; dm Campus 
environment wimther urban, suburban, or nual; Sfmcial 
features incliuiing locale, muliicampus locations, and ex- 
tensive evening courses. 



Cmricatam. Tte larger secticm in dm cteoriiaioii is 
a doaiied smeimsnt tm ccmrs^ ctf sdAKly. Tim sectim 
divkte mio aevoal aimlter ports, tmginnhig with lia^ 
of UmtergnMlitaie degms offered and minora* Smm 
alleges do nm award dte^;rees Inu list nrtificates or 
dq^kmm grafted iqxm ctmiptetion of pn^ram require- 
iMsis. M^|cm ffeUs ^ stmly inchfila dm bf^ 
which iUHteigfaduaies^»:ialis. Cdtegesdimc^fo'bodi 
asmdffie aid bachekms c^;rca provide sqmi^ listings 
fOTdrntwodegr^pn^rams. 

Pn^pective eimdlees can {^t additional informaticm 
^mtt dm college's mas of interes mA em(^ia^ in dm 
Grwtaate programs section, which li^ broad areas of 
^iHly raher dian qmdfm (fegn^ {Nc^rains, Inidkutic^ 
gmt (mtfessstmal tk^re^-tew, medicine or dmology-li^ 
dmse umter First profe^iiNraL 

Spedal academic programs iimiode the following: 
accelerated {nt^rm • cocqmrao ve education, (toidile ma^, 
tKm^ prt^ram, independent study « extmal degree, into*- 
nship, student-designed majw, study abroad, teaclmr 
IHeparaticNi, 3-2 liberal ans aiul careo^ combination, cross- 
registmkHi, (Hher ^[mcial imigrams. 

If Special remedial services-special counselors, 
learning center, {^eadmisskm summer program, oiioring, 
r^nedi^ instnmtkMi, ^ reduced course to^l-are avail- 
able \D tmlp sUKtents im{m>ve dmir basic acactemm skills w 
(mvide insirucucm, dmse are listed If » c^^^^-c^ provides 
air fcHce. vmy, or navy ROTC uaining, diese are desig- 
nated uiKta^ MiUtary training. 

Colleges list dm tests used for Placement or credit. 
Ttmse indicate their polkries on dm use of selected national 
and local fm^rams w tests tt) determine a stiMlent*s pl^- 
nmnt in courses, use in OHinscling students (Hi academic 
r^grams, fcM* granting college credit for expcri^ce or 
iidcmial learning. 

The Academic regulations section indicates dm re- 
quirements freshmen must meet to maintain good 
ac^temic standing. Many colleges also provide informa- 
tkm about tim imrcenu^e of sUKients who maintain good 
academic standing aft^ dm First year and the percentage 
of freshmen who return fc^ the sophomore year. 

Colleges with unique features in iheir curriculums-for 
example, certificaic ^d licensing programs-inclucte dicsc 
as Aclditkinal infcH-mation. 

Admissions. The admissions paragraph includes pro- 
cediues for inlying U) dm college and reiamd informaiicm* 
The current Freshman cla« i% described in terms of the 
number cf men and wmrnn who applied, dm number who 
were i^med, and dm number thai airolted. This gives a 
roug^ irttL caUH* of an api^icant's chances for accejHance. 

The Bas£f> for selection reports dm college's admis- 
sions criteria by ordar of 'mponance. Sc^netimes colleges 
repon minimum qualificatio's required, such as rank in the 
tc^ half of die applicant's high school class. Colleges 
indicate if spe:ial consid^ticxi is given to particular 
groups of appli :ants, such as children of alumni, fcrcign 
^ ^udents, out-ol stale applicants, minorities, and others. 
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Figure 9:1. ilMiatkm ofeaBege descriplhw in the Cellege Hamlboak 



Detailed desaiption 



Type ^ 



Religious affiliaiwn 



Enrollment 



Locaiion 



Special feaiures 



Mams 



Spn tal academic 
programs 




ROTC 



Tv\t\ used lor placement 
and credit 



Addiuimal mformatton 



Test requirements 




Sample tflli^mlty 
Young Town, Any Stale 

Four-year Hberal ans orfte^?. Pnvaic; fw men atiff w^men; a ffiliated 
jnited Church or Chn^: r^ionaily accredtted/tWciUiidiuMr^ 
9,891 men and 9,907 m^men full time. I. OS? men aiKi 1.119 ^mmtn 
/ pan lime Grateatts: 6.840 men and 4.357 women full time, 466 
/ men and 362 women pan time. Calendar f^w^ i»ti-i«^^m^ 
Kssion. LocatiM;4.aiie town. Cmmpm witmmts^tt, Uiban. SjpecM 
fcsiwta: Muli^m^ im^itution. 
CVmutVMVM. Unterpsdwe «grm ^ferad: B£fl 

1^ ■ Area studies (Easi^AsaMwiatin American. M»Mlc 
tern^nerai Eunn^ean) ■ Bt<Mog»:al scmK^Sfita^oay. m^robi- 
oloa>/fMOchemi^| ■ ^iines and managen^t { 
tcv^ Communications (teneral) ■ Engincmng (general geotc 
^iFine amJ ^ted am(afi. w history and ^vreomiOT^ mus^-iiberai 
y ans. dramatic am. dance) ■ Fonpi lani^iqies (Fnmch, G^man, 
Italian. Spani^. Chinese* Japanese) ■ Health profirsstons inursng. 
puMic health) ■ interdtsciplindry studies (general liberai arts and sa- 
cnce. ethnic ans) ■ Leners (general English, classics, linguistics, friit- 
losophy. fjjiigmiis^studies) ■ Mathematics (i^nerai) ■ Physical 
scijpfierTpneral physics, general chemistry) B Psycholq^y (general. 
s>chobiol(^ )a Social sciences (anthropok^y, economics, history , 
^ography. political icience and government sociolc^y). Cradiwite 
Program: Architenure and environmental cteign. Area studies, B>^ 
oiogicaJ sciences. Business and mani^ment. Edi»cation, Engin^offiig, 
Fine and applied ans. Foreign languages. Health professjopiliners. 
Physical Kienccs. Psycholc^. Social sciences, Ffcr»l 
Dcnttstrv. Mrritnnr Ia^ 'iprrtal Mdemk praTOPs;^eESoperative 
education, double maior. honors pro^f^|&r-tM^eiwlent stiMly. siu* 
deni-designed major, si ud yafepoadrilfien si vt English language pn>_ 
gram Special rmcdiai services: Remedial inunictionj^iirtotffig. 
special co«nselorJearauigHCcwefr%1IU^ ixwi^^tf^^ctftoKt rotc. 

gav^ri^^Teaia' BiedJy^ fMeipcnt or credit: Pl«re- 
ment. credit or tatlr^neTsU^^-^rr^^ grades of 3 or higter 
ctiammatiopv^CMefliic rcgabitkms: Freshmen must ^njnimifium 
grade;p0nffaverage of 2.0 to continue in good^iadetfuc stamJing 
of freshmen compieie >rar m ^o^,jiMfemK standing, Addl- 
fkmai ^ffvmafiM: Cenificate j^sgtanrTnsecreianal studies avuli 

ADhiiiSIOSS. 1^ frethman dast: 9JS2 men ^aj^l^Nft^n ap- 
p<ic^.^52 were accepted. 4.550 enrolled Bute for aetecftoo: School 
^de average of 3. i or above f-nmKi«#^ yf|wi nf unn m iitffn/#~ 
on SAT and 3 ach Admitsionf rfgyiremenrsiAcademic high school 
subject requirements include 4 units in English, history I. mathe* 
maiics 2, laboraion science I. foreign tangua^ 2. Avidition required 
for music, dance applicants, ponfolio required for an a^n£ 
requiremoiis: sat or aO score report b> July 31 ach required of 
aitapfSTicants. score report b> Juiv 3 1 . 3 ach in English Composition, 
^social studies or foreign language. aiuJ mathematics or science nr- 

quired for admissions TOfPL required of foreign stwlenis.T«t^ 

Enrolled freshmen have average sat- verbal score of 492 and average 
mathematical score^olJi2-^App fee: $25. may be waived for 

applicaj[USJM*4rflrfanci^ need FalM< rm applkatkm procedures: No 



OmtnU 

Coed or single sex 
Regional accrediiation 
Calendar 

Campus environmcni 
I'ndergruduate degrees 
(jraduate pnfgrams 
Ffr\t professional 
Remedial serx ues 
Aiadeimc regitlaiions 
IWd freshman class 
-Basis Upr \eiextivn 



'High schtKfl subjects 
riyuirvd 



Intervtcw audilitm, 
parifoluf 



Application tee 



Test SKiffi's 



ipp/uatam deadlines 



Hi. 
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CRDA, EDP. deferred ^ 
and ear!v admisstom 



Transfer appiicmons 



/ 



Fercent in coUege housings 



ctosnf date; i^cmty givtn lo ai^icauom reccivnl November 
a^icants iimified on a roXki^ bm%. Eariy adm^fiaon avadabte. X 
^Trmfinr ^^pUama: No cknt^ da«r, pimify py/tn to ^if^McmB 
Ttcetvt6 by No^^bo- 30. Wjti schoiri and ctdlqee tranKhi^ — ^ 
quired. Minimum 2.4 grede-poim average required. 
record ev^uawl individually to ctewmine number of 
crediti. Maximum <rf lOS quvter houn of transfer cre^raOowed. 
toward ba»:hri<^'s degree. CreAt u»tally pven for gra^ <rf 2 4jm^ 
higher in equivalent couiies at approved tnsatutiomr 
STlDE!>fr UFE. 1988 fttAmm daas prafflr 4l%>Mm lo state, 
live in colteft iKNrang, 2% Uve with &msiy^>J% live in i^vatc 




Fercent mmormes 



High schiKfl rank 



Percent of graduates 
continuing education 



Athletics 



Student services 



Room and hoard 



Tuition 



Books and supplies 



hMS|iigr2S% have miiratty faackgnmndi, 8% fw^H^ sUMtents. 84^tr 
^.^^^.-^nsTemt^ freshmen ranked in top tO% <^h^ school cbn Pro g n u M 
u B dti i radp w^ tb aa ae: Are ami scwKtt 56%. ct^neeni^ 44%. Pon- 
8ri^MtCenMi^60% graduates enter gadu ay or frofentonaL 
^^pr5grams. Hoftdof^ DcmniK^ies (coed): married ttu^t. ftattmity 



formty. 



iiK^t 




itive hotHing availi^. Sco^ MitiffliK 
nt. student newspaper, magaui^ yearbook, radio, 
cpmu groupSw daim, symfritony oittestra, marching band, music 
eniembteK fratemitHSs smfitj^Athlttiea: Archery, badmimon. 
baseball. b^etbaJI, bowjingrS^osa^tMintry, fei^ng, football, golf, 
gymnastics. handj^aHrtte^quetbali. nfk. rowing (crewh swimming, 
tennis. ir^jk^aifaTi^ Modern smfett: Pmonal counselii^ Nalth 

employi^afit ^vice fic^ under)gr^uates. frtMmtnt 
'or graduatQ,.4mtgn stutknt adviser. A^Mml MeruuiBw Fresh 
men iici^allmiNed cars on campus. 

VAL EXPENSES. TiMm and fctr S3.880 Room and board 
^92.000 Books and smH^ S279. Other txpcssct: $76S 

^ FINANCIAL /l/^V'Na^^baicd aid: 2.750 accepted freshman ds>- 
/ pJicanu were jiKlgM tOytUvc need; 2.TS0 of tl«se «w (NTened a^l. 
2.600 of fh«r^»ere offered the full amout^ needed Total aid dis-. 
lHlMcd:pfinu 47%. loans !4%. |obs 39% for aaltctlois: 89% 
of grains basett^n need. 1% based on «Khailw criteria, 
notMSased oiv<^eed; all loar» based on need; 2% of |<mKtased on nee«^> 
^^9t% not twed on need. Limited scholarships based on^hooi grade 
average and test scores. A^UeaiioB ^nnetdsres: No clo^ date, 
pnorftv given lo aj^Msstions received by F^itiary 12; a^a^anu 
notified on a rolling basis begmnii^ on or March I ; must r^pK 
^ Within 3 weeks TiMsA^ sfttdtma: Closing date Fetmiarv 12. 

ADDRESSfTElEPMONE A^Jitfissions Office. Sample Univer* 
MIS. > outVg Town. Anv Siatt^l2> 33S-AOOO ♦ ^ 



^Percent state residents 



^Pment foreign students 



Programs undergraduates 

choose 



-Housing 



Student actnities 



Additional information 



-Personal expenses 



^Percent of aid in grants, 

loans, johs 



Basis for selection 



\ Freshmen offered 
need'hascd aid 



Transfer students 
Aid application deadlines 
Type^ 



Control 



Brief description 

Small University 
New Town, Anv Slate 



College Board member 



H here to write or call 



-Four-vcan public; for men and vkomen: 4.23( uhJflgiuiliuiLS. 2jp Enrollment 

code 3«SS^ 



^Coed or Single sex 
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9^ Caner Preparation: SchooUng 



Privme sdiods swneiiiiKS inclute experioiii^ oiieiia. 

exsnide, lYinity Bibte Institme includes "evidence of 
souml moal chancier and Christimi converstoo through 
bom-again expeiteice most imponanfasabasis fits' setec- 

'X>pea admissions" meiiis the coltege usnaQy aocei»s 

aiqilicants tegard^ of past icaitemic records and 
qualifications. However, the same cdkgw may use sdec- 
ti^ «tanis^8B cftona ditt to puitetdar (Rogimns, 
sKh as aUied health sciences, or lo oenain vaofs of 
students, such as out-of-state ^jplicaius. 

Colleges indicate what they require by way of 
acMtenwc badkgitNSMi. tea scores, inmvKw infiMnwtion, 
and dte like in their statement on AdmisskNis require- 
ments. If colleges require national, standiffdized admis- 
sions tcsjs, such as ACT or SAT, the nane of the test and 
the (hue by which soMCs must be r^X)iied are tndkraiai in 

Test reqaireaMBts. 

Colleges that lequae sKbnissons may rcpsn the 
Test scores of their i^lic«i&. accei»ed applicant, and 
enrolted fresianen. This information is useful fcff compv- 
ing s»res to detenntne what m appU^t's ielaii>^ class 

is likely to be if eniolted. Applicatkm fees are listed 
if required. 

Fall-tens appttcaUon procedures include deadlines 
and special admissi(»i pnx^hsres such as Early Decisran 
Plans (EDP) or Candidate Reply Date Agreements 
(CRDA). These piocohires are defmed in the Handbook 
glossary. Colleges that follow deferred admission 
(Hograms permit students to postpone enrolbnent for cme 
year after being accepted. CoUeges that follow early ad- 
mi^m programs permit quaUfted high sdtool ^dents to 
enroll on a full-time basis before high school graduation. 

Colleges list requirements for Transfer applicants if 
the imxedurcs diffo- frrnn tho$e fOT ^^ants who apply 
diiccUy from high schools. CoUeges provide AdditkHial 
information if there are special provisiwis for certain 
groups. For example, there may be special policies that 
apply 10 adults over twenty-five years okJ aiKl pan-time 
stuctenis. 

Student L^e. This action reports information cm stu- 
dents, the programs U«;y choose, stiKlenl activities, and 
services. 

The Freshman cUbs prcrfile describes char^tensiics 
of the most recent freshmffii class: What pocuitage of 
freshman are state residents? What percentage live in cd- 
Icge-afltliated housing? What percental live with family? 
What percentage live in i^vate tKHising? What percentage 
ctMnmuie from home ot inivate housing? Wlai percenia^ 
have minority backgrounds? What percentage are foreign 
nationals? Tlw college may also dwcribc tlw freshman 
class in terms of how its members ranked in their high 
school classes. 

Programs undergraduates choose reptms the per- 
centage €( undergraduates who major in various gcner^ 
fields. Pof.tgraduate Indies indicates the percentage of 
students who continue their education upon conplction of 

O 
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a bactete*s degree, fkmsbig li^ the kimts <tf re^demial 
accofnmodMkms availaMte including whedier domiittnies 
aiecoed^whett^mmrml Ibidem ami cocqy^^ 
is avmbMe. ami whi^to tte ^n]^ off^ 

Student activities and AtUetics list the nnge <rf 
aciiviites and spotts available at the college. Qdleges 
report bcxb imramurd ml inttsn^Ifa^i^ sputs. For 

Univos^of "WTisamsin-Madism lis^ seven- 
teen inteicfrflegiate and twenty-two intnmural pn^rams 
intth^ks. 

St^h^ smfefs (TOvkled may imliMle pei^onal ami 
caieorccntmelifig, teaUh services, raiptoynMmt service fc^ 
undergraduates* placen^t service for graduates, fs^ilitks 
wt^ Kivtoes fw the hamto4q)ed« vc^eram, mi otters. 

Tte student life secti(m cmKrli^les with {Hovi^ fa 
Additiraal informalimi about ^xxial features w poltotes 
that affect siu^i life. For eiumpte, ihc college may list 
its policy regarding freshman use ctf cars on campus. 

Atmual Expenses. This is a tmef statement of the 
average costs of full*time freshmen for the current 
acactemic year. 

Tuition and fees may be listed sep^iely or combined 
widi Room and board ai^ quoted as accmipffehensive fee. 
If <Mit-of*state fees are as^i^ to mmresidents, the added 
amoum is indicated. The costs (m Books md sopplfes ami 
otter expenses are repcmed sqparausly. (Hher escpenses 
refers to ncmnal costs for clothing, laundiy, entertainment, 
medical in^irancc, and furnishings but does not include 
transp(Hiati(Hi costs. 

Financial Aid. This section gives (radical infwma- 
UOT, i4^RX}priate procedures fca* making a|^ik:aiion, and 
inf<mnation about how tte cotege awards Tmamrial aid. 
Need-based akl reports how many accepted freshmen 
were judged to have need and tew many were offered aid. 
Und^;fadu^ aid im:Iu(fcs grants, k»uis, and jchs, ami 
most colleges imlicaie tte percentage of Total aid disp 
tributed in ttese forms. 

Tte BBsis tm iwlection reviews tte percentages of 
grant:', loans, ami jc^s that are based mty on need, on some 
combinaiicm (^necd and other criteria, and on criteria other 
than need. CoUeges may also list tte criteria other than 
need (fOT exampte. ;»:adcmic achievemrat, talent, and ath- 
letic ability) that are used as a basis for Tmancial aid 
decisions. 

Most financial aid programs require completion of a 
need ;ma!ysi5 ctoument to determine tte extent of financial 
need. Appiicatton procedures specify tte gemrral require- 
mentsHin^luding forms to use and schedules to follow- 
which vary considerably across colleges. 

Colleger may require ^ate-specifK; fc»ins in addition 
to national f^ms. In these cases tte state form may te tte 
only document required of state residents, white tte n^ion- 
al f^m may be required for out-of-^te a^^iicants. It is 
wise to verify v hich document a college requires. In addi- 
tion to the requirements listed, most colleges require a^>- 
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pUcaiicm fkv 8 Pdl Gmnt and fc»r akl as a pmquisite 
for receiving consideration for institutKmal aid 

If aid pdicies differ for TransHer students, the dif- 
feraicesareiK>iHL 



AtUressfTekphoM. The last item in each oolSsgt 
(tescni^km ^vt» the mailing acklress ami lelq^hMie num- 
ber fior die college offk» dmt you may use to get furtlwr 
infonnadon. 



Infonnation on Business, Trade, and Technical Schools: The College Blue Book 



Csmr pitisaration programs are growing aiKl chang- 
ing rapidly. InAsedt tlM^ m dixM throe tuna; m many 
business, iiaife, and leclmicat 

four-year coUc^es, and they m in pcqmlar ctansKL In* 
creasing munbers of high xhsxA gmhaies, like a ^>ung 
lady wto recaved a cenificdie in vimi ans frcm a lech- 
nibal sclK)crfinMinnesqx^s,feelasste(fc)e^ ^'Althougha 
coltege degree is impoitant to scmie caeers, it is not 
mamlalory for success." A youn^ mm nmking a career of 
the navy agrees: "I betevetechnkal skills should be givcm 
mcae emphass as a sttisfying way of life. Today ii*s the 
blM-ooUar wcxlceis who are making the most numey and 
I think, on the whole, ttey are nKire sati^^ with iteir 

Carc^ {separation programs and institutions are not 
well organized into recognized fields d study and course 
c^imngs, however. This oratritnites to tte pn^tem of 
sorting out tte (^ons. In my judgment the best current 
resource fw assisting the {process ^ The College Blue Book: 
OccupaUontd Educoiim. puUished by MacmiUan* I refer 
to the twenty-first edition of The Blue Bac^ in the sectkms 
that follow. 

The College Blue Book i^ovides informatics on more 
than nine ihousami business, trsufe, and technical schools. 
It includes two-year colleges that dfer vocational pre^mia- 
iton programs* Many of the listings are fw privme technical 
schools. S(Hne ^ait at the elevaith oe twelfth grade of high 
school, though the majmty are poio^cmdary. The Blue 
Book is a good resource fix pec^e like a young lady in 
IdalK) who held seven different yk^ in twelve years and 
feels herself ''drifting'*: ''Had I b&em direct toward voca- 
tional school, my life niay be diflerrat today," she told us. 
"I wouldn't be drifting ^wise." It is also a good resource 
fw yoL.^g people who, like a physics major now waking 
as a prodiM:t rKearcher for a manufoctuiing company, 
wants to 1)e exposed to the great di^^ty of jobs, oades, 
and oppcHtunities in the real wwkl »ich as house Iniilder, 
entrepreneur, and Inisiness executive." 

The Blue Bo<A reports informati<H) froni numerous 
sources iiKluding schools, state licensing bureaus, national 
professional oi^snizatkms* and crediting agemties. The 
amount of information and its reliability varies by school. 
The Blue Bo<^ is more t)^ a uiousand i^ges long, al- 
though the nine iluHisand (tescriptions appear in the first 
five hundred i^ges* The average (fescriixim is modest, 
only about a hundred wcrnis bng (see Figure 9:2). 

There are no regional accrediting associations for 
business^ trade, ai d t^hnical sclMX)is that correspond lo 



the six re^kmal ^c^e ^mriatic^ However, ti^ are 
several accrediting associatkms* The Blue Book lists 
schools a iTOgrams accredit^ by twenty*eight (fifferm 
accrediting associaiicms. 

Organization of The College Blue Book 

The Blue Book is organized in two mapr secticms* The 
fast gi^ cfescrifmOTs df busii^ss, traite, and technical 
scNxrfs by stsue. The seccmd sectim imlexes mc»e than a 
ttxHisand cwicula ami jm^rams imoruction and lists 
schools that offer than. 

The descriptive infcmnation on sctK)ols iq^pears in 
alphabedcal order by states. Each aate section begins with 
a go^ral introduction that first lists the contsKn perscms and 
addresses (m the state vocational education (rffices. The 
infcHmaiicHi m state ediKration ofTicers is followed by 
"slate regulattsry informatiOT." The regulatory information 
varies from a few lines to more than a page and explains 
the legal r^uirements that gov<^ schools in the stme. 

The Blue Bodt presents infomiation on ten types of 
schools: Allied Medical, An, Barber, Bu^ness, Cwrespra- 
ctence. Cosmetology, Flight and Ground, Nursing, Trade 
and Technical, and Two- Year College. 

General Information, Following the state regulatory 
informaticm. The Blue Book lists cities and towns al- 
phabetically, umier which it lists schools alphabetically* 

Afto* giving the school name ami address. The Blue 
Book identifies the type of school. A community college is 
an examine of a two-y^ coUege whoeas a r^taurant 
school is an example of a tra^^ school The year the school 
was FouiNled is usually listed too. 

Contact gives the name and u^lephone number of the 
school officiai to call, write to, ot talk u? for more infcHtna- 
tion, whether the information relate to entry r^uirements, 
financial aid, or curriculum-^y thing having to do with the 
school. Control of th^ school, whether it is public or 
private, follows as does informaticui on wtether the school 
is coediK:ati{Hial single sex. 

Entry requirements are usually listed These vary but 
usually specify whether lot the school requires a high 
school diploma* Term ndicaies whether the school 
opeiTites on a semester, quatcr, or some other l^is; and 
registration identifies the months during which r^w out)!!- 
ments are processed and programs begin. This may vary 
from once a year to several times a year, or "anytime** as 
is usually the case with flight and ground schools. If the 
school lists the Tuition fee, thit follows next* Sometimes 
tuition "^varies," other times it i . "none." 
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FIgerw 9:Z. /ZteMatoi ^sekeol d ne rlpa o a ilM At C«lbff BUa Book 



Commurtfty ColMg* 



AWmI Medical 



«»6M*y Tmm 43201. T<w)f^ 
Ymt Cc^g*^ Founded 1972. 
Comttet: I. M. Lt«n«r.^l) 

ptomt fW)iA<Ml. 
fimts mem: Mm 1684. VMwi 27i 



Yer fcHmdM 



Contict 



Registra 



Enrotbnent 



Degrees 
awarded 



/ 

Program dura- 



APIA. 



or ^ngie 



avfi 



BanWng {t > 

Tedtrwiogy (2 
EdCication (2 ^ 
Medic8dTectswtogy{ 
loH Oe8ign/& " 



(2 



(2\Yr): M*s-\ 



toiogsc/etfinoiogy I 
anoe Qmertf ; Mi^6t^\ 
Mtflu^taig Mgi a gwn ent . j 

nolOgy <2 YrJ; 
Yr|; Orthotics (2 Yr); Phyocal 
Tl>erapy Aide (2 Yr): Poliw So- 
0rm (2 Yr): RdCtakMC TochrxM* 
/ogy |2 Yr); Safety Techm*)gy; 
Secretarial. Executive (2 Yr)!^^ 
Secret^iffil. Legal (2 Yr); Seoa- ' 
Mec^ (2 Yr); Seoffity 
Tr^mg; Travel & Trm^porta* 
tion KAaitagement (2 Yr) 



Control 



Term 



Accredtiation 



\ 

Servtces and fa- 
Cfhties 



Curriculum 



Control 



\faM 



Ctty CoRMi of HmWi Ca- Type 



1052 A^Hia. Myy 
ar 



75122. AiHed Medici 
Leentar. (712) 311^1018^ 

TOTi^^og^- Coed, H S^a p teftt 

(^SPMr^ Terni: Ottw^ f^^^istra* 
Mn Jan.. Aprs. Ji^. Oct. Tc^isp^; 
Tui^n~ varies. Enrollment: Men 2^. 
Wotwi so. iTe^aes aiiwdeA 
A . Certificate. AccrW/faf/on: 
Accreditation ^m^j^ NATTS Ap- 

pfo^ett Vet. Ac^m Findi;^ aKi 
3^_„,A¥4nlaUT5: Placement service 
^ avallatHi ^CifiTfcuftiin; Dental 
<9 Mo); Electro-Ehce- 



Contact 



Entry require- 
ments 



Curr^ulum^ 



Program dura- 
tion 




iTecrim>togy(12Mo); 
Aslant (9 Mo); Med^ 
LatX)ratory Tec^motogy (15 
Mo); Pectotr^ Assistant (12 Mo); 
Secretan^. MeOc^ (9 Mo) 



Degrees 
awaroeo 



Conrrot^ 



Cosmetology 

Year founded^.^^ City Scho<d of BeaufyuGirf^ 
fi»»-8U0. Mu^JowrT 3777V . 
Cosrr^t^^y^ounded ii$56T'^ 
HBct 1. M Learner -^16)^ ' 
986-!l32&: Private Coed^ilSpf'^ 
Term — fMema not reqitrred Term: Qt%r 
Regtstration Anytim0T--Zu({^ 
$650 Enrollment, ^J^erTT: — 
Tuitiofv-vvonwn 17 De^e^ awi 

Ceftrftoate^Oip^QA- Af^oved: 
ADorovaH ^^^ Adm fftTT^SnS^ aCK^vail^ 
able Ptecament serv<t» awi^ 
aWe, Ciffrtaihtm: Cosmetc^ogy> 
Curr!Culum--^1War»cunst; Modeling & Charm 



Type 

Contact 

Entry reguire- 
ments 

Coed or Single 
sex 

Registration 

Enrollment 

Services and fa- 
cilities 

Degrees 
anirarded 



Business 



Control Ctty School of Office Train-. Tyoe 
\ big 1724 Chestmjt Sfreatr^W^ 
\ Town 21 973- SM^iessTt^acf. 
\l M. Leemer (515) 568*1 5M. 
Comact— — Wva»: Coed. HS D^pHomsjot^ Entry require 
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qimed. Regts^dliQi Jan.. Mi^y. 
Sept.. EfHollmbm: TiHeLiee. Ac* 
cred/raf/o)vACt 

Accreditation-^^ Adnw >^i8nda( aid 
aDie. 

Currleul 

. / ng; Bus^ess Admir^ 
Approval FashK^n Merchandisif^ 

Pvnich; Secretarial. Exc 

ySeoetantf 

Le^^; Secretand. Mec6cal; St^. 
Curriculum nograjitf^, Gerwal 



ments 



Coed or single 
sei 



Registration 



\ 



EnroHmem 



Trade 



Year founded-^^^^Reataurant School, Inc. 2129 
p&reai^i . My Tg^civ^rrTfi 

r«.*tr«i Bus. ^»SS.-PeoTi^ 1 974_Co(3- 

comrok.,^! Leamer--t35Tr56i- 
34i6>f^vate Coed. HS-Ck 
Term-^Jtena racniwrad- ferm. ;^«ros- 
ter; Recistration/eb.. Se^^ 
Tu^rgBCL S3640 EnroHmeof. Men 
Tuition — JUT Women 20 "^<l|g?W3 
swarded: Diploma Appmic^d. 
Aoofova^^®*- Admu.l'fftcjffTwit service 
^^^^^^avoteble "UmioMliK^^na^ 
Occijpaffers; RestflH^am 

Curriculunr''mK)ns (10 Mo) 



Type 

Contact 

Entry require- 
ments 

Coed or smgie 
sex 

Registration 

Enrotiment 

Degrees 
awarded 
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EnnUfmm repeats the nmnber of ^ndons emtdled 
9k1 may leport the figiHes sqwi^^ 
Schools usually, tmi not always, lepmt the Dtptes 
OHw^ whkfa, as in the cse of ooomiii^ ocdl^Cn, m 

school exanqde, indiides cmly ifi^^ 

10 simessful omnptekn (rf a pragiam erf less than 

(hfftikm; dqtona lefcnt lo siooessfiii omirfetksni of a 

laopam d[ more ihm one iNit kss than two )^ais* 

(hnaikm; aiidassoatfedegfees itfier tosiK^ 

tkm (tf two-year inograns, i»aUy at a ^pstiw or com- 

musttty cdtt^. 

Schocris may hst i4ccr»0ia^ 
tmvitfel Tiftf BIm Book 6s£um the drfxeviatms hi the 
In troditction. For ex^aE^^ AAMA, whkdi m^^ 
for an allied medical school, refers w the Amerkum As- 
soci^M^ erf Medical As^stm. Accn^iitatmi n^ais thtt 
i sctod has m<^ the lOsmtods stt by a p^^afsofe^kMial 
association. 

Approved means ttat the school {HOgmm is recog- 
nized by the i^^iioving agemry, usually the Veterans Ad- 
min^iraticm, md thai apf^icants may qualify for veierais* 
ediK:^kmal benefit Services mid facilities may be listed 
Tl^e BKlucte fmandal aid, irfacCTM^m services^ ^ haiui* 
icai^)^ faoliti^ as m the ccmununity a)llege exmpte. 

CurrkulBBi is often tte lai^st ^mqxnwit in the 
descnpti(»i. There is much var^(»i in tte number mid 
kimis erf fffogfwsis ofTcatd, ^ evident in the examples. If 
die uiformation is given. The Blue Book dt^gnates the 
program duration in temis of weeks, months, quarters, or 
years* 



Busmess, trule, and leduikal schools often ch^ige 
rqndly. The number thtt ex^ 01^ v^ oxiMlni^ 
year to yev. For eijmi^, the nuniber <rf scIkx^ lined in 
The Bbie Book dariqg die nikM9'n)s was nearly 13,000, 
ncaity half ^ain as mmy as thr. nwnber in the oamA 
ediikm. Them may be other changes, schocds closmg « 
qpeaii^, wMiin the tt»al number. The schods that continue 
£mm year to )^ niay diaage im^rum such that, qim 
fipcan the name, Asy may have linte m Goomim firimi one 
year to the neait, Bocjus»e iHmness, trade, md ledmkal 
schocrfs chan^ rqmUy, it is inipoiiiutt to b^ deci^!^^ 
the moa current infcxmtmicm revived direcdy firmn the 
school. 

CuirUubmmiPngnm$€fIms»maim. uicsecoiA 
half (tf The College Blue Book lists schools by cuiTk:ula 
dMipiQSfmnsi^isistnK6an.TheBlu^ 
lists more dian a thmisand ctiiricida ami prpgruns of in- 
siructitMi, lists sm^ ali^iabttkally uncksr |m)granis, lists 
cities alphabetically within states, and lists schools al- 
phabetically within cities. 

Take cmiputer im^tramming as an example. Umfer 
the progiam nan«, suoes m listed al(rfud)eucally. Thus, 
(HUi migte Hnd Al^nma, Alaska, and Anama After each 
state The Blue Book lists the cities where comfHiter 
programming instruction appears. Under Arizona 
I^x^rams may be Uaed cmly ((x Phoenix, TiK:son and 
Yiuna. Finally, tte tntsiim^ tracte, and tedtnical sctools 
that oflc7 compile programming are also listed alfrfiabeti* 
cally timlv dw name ctf die city. The index of cujiicula and 
im^rams (tf instnKrticm is m easy way to ftnd die immes 
and locations of schools thai teach jmicular technical 
skiUs. 



SAT/ACT-College Admissions Tests 



The two most frequrady used, nationwi(te coU^e-s^l- 
missi(m$ tests in die United Stmes me die Sdtola^ Ap- 
titude Test (SAT) and d^ Americiui Coltege Testing 
Program's Assessment (/ CD. The SAT or ACT is nor- 
mally required by two- and four-year colleges but seldom 
by Imsiness, tra^, aiHi technk:al schools. F^w colleges 
base dieir iKhnis^CMis decisicHis soteiy (m SAT or ACT 
scenes. Most also con^der»K^mterinfonnatkHi as high 
schocl gra(te*^point-av^^e, oitracurriciUar activities, and 
^)ecial talents. Many colleges loe admisatms scores 
to ktentify AUx^ts for advanced pkcement ot ren^dial 
courses. 

The College Handbook indicates d^ basis m which 
each college makes its admissicMis decisims; thcrefOTC. it 
is wise to check the admi$si<ms seetic^ in die d^ripiion 
fOT eech college diat is consi(te^ Oik of the diings 
prospecdve applicants are sure to And is whedier they must 
take die S AT or die ACT . 

About a million high school seniors t^ each test each 
year. Colleges in die Midwest, Soudi, and some in the Wcil. 
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generally require die ACT, pn4)ably because the An^rican 
College T^ung Progran is located in Iowa City, Iowa* 
Colleges on d^ East Coa^ and some on the West Coast 
require the SAT, probably because the SAT is administered 
by The Coltege Board in Princeton, New Jersey. Some 
colleges will accqA eidier the SAT or the ACT. 

In a later cha^o- 1 |m>vide a timeiabie iof i^rents and 
young pe(H)le u> follow diatalerts d^m to when diey should 
be ccMncm^ abcnit taking colle^ ^Imis^CHis tests, apply- 
ing to colleges, applying for financial aid, and tl^ like. 

SAT 

Tht College Board makes a^^lable bookkts diat 
describe t>^ SAT test, give specific instructions for ctnn- 
pleting the n^essary forms, provide testing tips ami 
sample testquestiwis. The booklets aie generally available 
in high school c(mnseling centers. 

The SAT test score repcm is mailed to the stmtent's 
home ^xnit six weeks after die te&i. The repcm lists 
sep^te soHes for the verbal and madi sections of the S AT. 
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Scores for the SAT sectioos iBQgB fnmi ^ to KW. IW 

ibinis of cdlege-boand suafeats score betweoi md 
52S en the verbal section, and between 3SS and SSS on the 
math sectkn. The SAT sone repeat atabks parems and 
thnr son or dsi^bier to coBiint dieir scores with ooU^ 
bcsnri seasm in the cmroit tdgh school grndnRting class 
across the nation and leoendy eiodted finedunen in col- 
lies tb^ the stuctem named to receive the sones. This 
infiHinaiion givts the i M Wjmi w qjj^icant m in dic a ii nn 
(tf the general academic level of entering beshmm classes 
at diese colleges. 

The report maioes ounprnms by ising peiceitfite 
nudes that indicate the percentage (rf peopte who eamed 
scores k}wer than die student The Coltege Board provides 
infaniatimi with the SAT test rqwit diat helps pscms and 
stiaiaus imeipRt the scores. 

SAT Aekkvtmem Tesa, A college may also require 
one or nM»t SAT Achievement Tests for admission or 
pin^oient poposes. Achievemaii tests mt one-hour, mul- 
tiple-choice, and roeasiac a student's knowted^ of a par- 
ticular sub)ecL SAT offers Achievcmcm Tests in faineen 
areas. The College Hamibook may indsaie if paiticular 
achievonem tests are required by spedfK cdteges: it 
is wise to docuss detaib mi arranpnnenGs (Erectly with 
high scbotA eoameias or. if neces^. widi d«s coltege 
admis^ms dficr. Registration for dte SAT (« ACT mu^ 
be coni^ted about a mondi in advance, so it is wise to note 
the regisnmion dates. 

Test registration packets are availabte in high school 
counseling centers, and many high schools nodfy parents 
and fiudems whoi d» packets ve availabte. lt» packets 
provide specifK: tnf(»mation sdxHit testing dales, registra- 
tion defines, and testing fees for die SAT and ACT. The 
SAT and ACT may be giwn more than {^kc between 
SejMember and June, usually on a Sattmlay mining. The 
fteadlines fee submitting registration foims and test fees are 
rigid and, tii^fo.-?. must be observed. 

ACT 

The American College Testing Program provides 
booklets duit describe die ACT. give examples of t^ 
questions and answe/s, and {Rovide helftful »iggestions 
about taking the ACT. This infonnation is generally avail- 
able in hi^ school cmmsding centers. 

The ACT test score report is mailed to the siudrat's 
high schoolabout four weeks aft»- the test. The ACT repoit 
lists five s:ores: English, math, social studies, natural 
s;iences, aiul a c»npc»ite, which is die average ctf the four 
otfMr scores. Two-diirds of all college-bound aiulents earn 
compu^itescxn^ between 12and24(»iaa:alethatranges 
from 1 to 36. Tte repcm enables p^nts and students to 



compare dieir scares with college-bound students wtw 
took die ACT in dieir high schocri, odh^bcRBMl Auto^ 
in dieir state, coltege-bcKuui students £rom across the na- 
txm, aad retxady exuoUed fiteshmen m ant or more ctri- 
kges di^ the student named to recei^ the »xaes. This 
inforaotiiQa giives Ae pruspeoiveapplicgttan iadicaxm 
(tf ti» ^aei^ aatdmte levd of emeriqc fite^hmoi ctesses 
tttfieseodteges. 

The ACT scent report makes comparisons usmg per- 
centile ranks diat indicate the percentage of people who 
eamed scores tower thai dw stuctent The report also 
includes sommaiy hiogia|di^ ami edw a ti OTM l infonna- 
wa dXMtt die stiKtem ami interest invrattvy infonnttkm 
dat oaUes stmlems lo cnnpare dieir intent with the 
imerrats of pec^ in varkMtt college miycMsoremi^yied 
in difii»ent omqxKkmal groups. Tl» AmoKan Cc^itege 
Testing Pn^ram fsovktes infc^mation thm Iwlps parents 
ami aiMleiK mterisa tlw readts of the (e% This infomia- 
titm is included widi the ACT xqk reptm diat is sent lo 
die stmt's high school. 

Special Preparation and Retaking the Test 

&Mh d» SAT and d» ACT measure ;id}ilides and 
knowtedge that stw^ts »;:quire over a period oi years, 
short-term drills ^ ini^se cramming sessions are not 
likely to increase scores, though practice m sample test 
qis^ims may familiarize stiK^is widi tte form of die 
tests and die difTcrent types of questions. This may help 
rediK:e lem. anxiety, especially fox young pec^le who tend 
to get "up dght" alxmt taking tests. 

Tt» results of loiger tenn preparation courses vary 
from program to program from ^wknt to stuc^t. 
Some stiKlies of special {nqjaradcm programs in high 
schools indicate that die courses tend to raise scores 10 to 
15 points onihe SAT. In mosi cases, an increase this small 
is ixA likely to make a difference in admission to a par- 
ticular college. 

What about retaking die test? Studies show dm young 
fxx^le vfho rttkkc die test only because di«y scmcd low 
on an earlier tea are not likely to greatly increase their 
sc<nes by ret^dng die test. AbcMt two-diirds raise dwir 
scores a few points, and ^ut one-diird Iowct thdr scwes. 
However, occasionally something happens while a student 
takes a lest diat may negatively affect the $cc»e. Good 
reascHis for retaking a test inclu(te ilhiess, high anxiety 
levels, or misunttenaanding instnictior>. .. 

When consickxing either special preparation courses 
or retaking the te^ weigh d» time and money retpiired 
against tl^ Ukelihood that i: will favorably affect a college 
admissions decision. 
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College Costs and 
Financial Aid 



My father went 10 coUe^ in the late 1920s. He was 
fond of relating how he wwted far a oMinty road 
maintenance department in rural Iowa and 
finished om sunun^ with savings of $104 in his pocket 
His room, brani, and trnticm oms fw the following year 
weie$102. 

Things changed by the time I went to college in the 
late 1950s. Unlike my father, I never eairod mwe money 
from summer empk>)aTCnt than the costs for my tuiticm, 
room, and board for tte foltowing year. I m»te up the 
differ^^ with scholarships and by Making diffing the 
school year. Wc^ng always involved a tradeoff because 
scholarships were based primarily on ^hievem^t ami 
meriL I didn*t want my grautes to slip because of work, yet 
the $choiarsi:'p ^tuatira was always '^iffyr and diat left me 
little choice but to woik. It was an umasy cwnpiomise* 



Today, nm awards are based on need Very few 
^iMtents earn emnigh money ^A^^king during the summer 
mcmths lo a)ver th^ oists for an acactem^ year. Most 
suutents apply fm ruiafK:ial aid, and, in one form or 
^KMher, many receive it 

In this ch^fHo* I omvkw whm parnits shouM know 
about coUe^ costs ami fmancial akl im)gnyns. I review 
ways K> increase resoinces aiKl redi^ costs, d^n Iviefly 
discuss parents* ccMitinuing influence on their ycHmg 
people through the colkge years. I ctose Part 3 with a 
timetable parraits and ytmng pec^le to follow for 
making college plans and with sugg^tions ((x what 
{^nts can do to assist their sons* and daughters* career 
decisions. 



Estimating Costs and Resources 



There is bad news and good news wten it comes to 
paying for a college education. T!^ is also ambiguous 
news. In this sectioi I idemify the ted, the good, and the 
ambiguous as it relates u> meeting college costs. 

College Costs 

The bad imws is diat cc^ of college education 
have increased readily in recent years, faster than the cost 
of inflation. Many young people feel like tte young l^y 
who dropped out of college after oi^ year and told us that 
yornig people*s bigger need is "advice on fmancial assis- 
tance for those who wi^ to attend coltege but feel flnan- 
cially unable to do so/ 

Table 10:1 gives the national averages of costs for 
resident students at four kinds of colleges for the 1988-89 
academic year. Of course, some (Alleges have lower and 
odiers have higher costs. For example, 1988-89 expenses 
at StanfOTd University are estimated at $19,556 plus 
tiansponation per year. 

Ova- the next few years college co^ are likely to 
continue to rise 7 to 9 percent per year while the CcKisumer 
Price Index, a common measure of inflatiOT. may increase 
only 5 percent The huge irarreases occur, in pan, from 




earlier elTcms to keep costs down during the double-digit 
inflation days of the late 1970s. Eventually the piper had 
to be in tl^ form of ovordue Elding maintaianra, 
library bocAs« laboraiOTy equipment, and ^ulty aiKl staff 
salary. The result is that today *s college costs outstrip 
inflaticHi, and ihai's a com:em for anycme who has to i»y 
thcbUL 

Tl^re is also good news. The amoum money avail- 
able for stuitent aid has im:reased substantially-indeed. 
monumentally! In 19S8. thirty years ago, tl^ federal 
govemn^nt initiated stucfent aid with a S40 J miUicMi pno- 
gram. Ova* the yeais studcnt*aid from all source has 
iiKreasol 3'^-fold to aboiu $16 billkm per year. 

That amount has been reUiiveiy omstant in recem 
years which n^ans that it has to stretch further because 
college costs c(»itim^ to rise, inflation i nodes the buying 
power of tte ddlar, and mart young people are c(»npeting 
for the same amcmnt of fmancial aid 

So much for the h^ news and the good news. The 
ambiguous news is that federal aid programs change from 
time to time, even frcxn year to year, in ways that are not 
altogether f^edictabte. I^nts need to follow the develop- 
ments on the flnancial aid scene as tt^se occur, and PU 
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TaH9 19:1. Avvr^ Q^fiwResUiM Status, im^ 




2-ycar 


2-year 


4-year 


4-year 


Item 


puiAic 


private 


puMk 


private 


Tuitka aiKl fises 


$842 


$4,713 


$1,694 


$8,737 


(Out State Ttaitioii) 


($1W) 


CS2.684) 






Books and siqjpUes 


438 


424 


4S4 


459 


Room and boaid 




3.258 


3^39 


3398 


Pcfsmal expenses 




832 


1.042 


818 




423 


442 


414 




Total 


$3368 


$6,609 


$4,721 


$8,440 



explain how to (to that However, it is also useful to keep 
in mind the hsiosy of finoKM aid whm c(»iteniplating 
wtioe the pn^nm is likely to go in die fiituie. 

Brief History of Financial Aid 

Beginning widi die GI Bill after W<Hld War n ffiid die 
pc^-SiMdnik N^kmal Defense E<h i ciaiCTi Act signed 1^ 
EiSHihowerin 19S8.|m^runsof finoicialaidfra'stuctems 
inpostsec(mdBrye(faKatk»ienpyedi»3aethaitwo(teca(tes 
oi remarkable growth, and there was an era of unprece- 
dented access to higter e(&ication. Craigrcss expanded 
finmcid akl pn^ians with passa^ of tlw Higiwr E<hi^ 
lira Act in 196S. As pan dl Kemntty's New Fnmtkr 
l^acy Old Johnsni's Great Soc^ isogrmn. the Hi^ier 
Education Act oni^iasized several fntns (tf aid fcv low-in- 
c«ne stwtents: EitoaUNHfid Opporiaiity Grants; fetferally 
insured studeitt kimis; wrak s&uly progimns; avl social 
%curity funds umierwriting the rast of a Golte^ etfaicatkHi 
fw children of <teccased.disaMed,cyrttaedwmkCTs. 

In 1972Congre»«idedantfttching-funds|xogr^to 
induce states to ea^dish thdr own finaiKial aid programs. 
In 1978 the Miikfie-Income StiKlent A^istam^ Act per- 
mitted mc»e familtts to receive scmie fcnms of aid. 



It is highly unlikely thai all federal financial 
aid will suddenly disappear. History suggests 
that when it acts, the federal government ad- 
Justs, refines, realigns, relabels, and changes 
priorities, but it would be out of character for 
the federal government to chop an entire pro- 
gram with one fell swoop. 



But the 1980s ushered in a period of uncertainty 
regarding the future of federal flnancial aid programs. 
Several facu^rs coitributed to die chan^. Hie {mikMiged 
economy recesskm eariy in the ctecade left students caught 
between ri»ng educaional cos& and a tightoiing sipply 
of money available for financial aid pn^rams. In the fice 
of difTtcult budgetary decisions, the consensus regarding 
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the prindptes underlying fmandal aid i^ograms began to 
wedrai. A new ktecdc^ teomtened tte qwsimi firtmi 
"Cm we mmni^ th^ (mgrans?" to '^Shcnild we main- 
tain them?" In diis climate it w^ {Hxibably inevitabte that 
firandal akl would, for the first time, become a highly 
poUtidsml issue. Whtt a quster of a ceimLy was a 
vimially i^tKected aiea suddenly became tte topk of 
heated c^MUe and politkal tratteoffi, often with little 
r^anl fits' academk catoKtars and imlividuals* 
make rttkmal academic {dans* 

Thtt*s wheie the matter ^ federal financial aid ccm- 
tinues lo be. It's politicized It's under cteboe. The futuie 
of finncial aid pn^rams is uncertain* and it is likely tt> 
mnm ditt way, p^haps changing year by year with the 
possiMe excqxion ttf etection yem when it may be cm- 
mwM to le^ tte is^. Meanwhile, a f(»eman (m an auto 
fepair servKe in TaccNna, WashingtCMi, spc^e fcH* a lot of 
yoimg people when he said: "The bigger tnobtem I've 
OKOtmteied i&..no money to be able to go to college," 

The isaie fsdng parents is how U) plan to me^roltege 
ct^ts under unceitain ctmditions. Four oi five people wto 
iwtkipated in a national publK: opinicm poll said that 
colte^ costs are rising so (m ttat they will be mit of reach 
in the near future. Seven (M of ten sakl that right now they 
would not be able to pay for college without a grant or k^. 
It isn*t just i^oents who are com^med About half of 
today*$ college students repcHt that lack of mcMiey is a 
(mH^lemfOTthem. 

Principles of Financial Aid 

The financial aid pk:aire is unsettled and unsettling, 
but there ait s&m guictelines fw i^rents to follow* Ctose 
cbscxvas sugg^ that tJ^ will be less public money (or 
fumsKing educ^on in the future, and the nror^ will be 
mc»e difHcult to dbtain. Eligif*iliiy rutes for grants and 
loans are likely to tightm up, arid the go^^mmeni has 
cracked (town cmi former stiKlents who% loan pay n^ts are 
in anears. I expect that futuie im)giams will favOT the 
self-l^lp ctmceiH, si^ as college work-study, ami th^ 
may be a tax incentive fa families to 2c»ttribute to savings 
accounts for their children's college edi;K:alion, pertaips 
modeled bSwt IRA account. 
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Boih the self-help aod siviiip em^iases are ccmsas* 
tern with cumm AdministiBtioii pliikiMpby, which siig* 
ge^ tlM tfi ^Gmbdde ediKtfkni win leq^ 
snd thesr ^Ma^ PM|^ do imn carefiil {rfsuuns and 
pohaps SCMM diffiralt dN^ces. 

But it is idghly mil&ely ilitf all fedetai financial aid 
wiU siiddnily disqipear. Hin^ 
the teteral govensoeiu ai^^ 
and changes piwrittot bet k woold be oat of chaia^ 
tfiegpcteralgovOT«iH8mioch(yaae mke 
fidU sirac^ Mcmovw, die amtiiaing coi^ 
of edocaikm gmerated by ""A Naioii Is At Risk," tte 
tcpon (A ite Naimial Ccnninissira m Exceltoic^ tn 
Edu^km, most litely will dampen inospecis for Iwlga 
ctitseanmii^ foredikadcm, in i)i4i^em 
lange <H*p(^secondary qituxis wiD j^tsbeSAy omtimie to 
be affcmtole for (paliTicd »d imti^^H^ aixfems. 

Fa^fy Ri^a^Nttty. In whatev^ mann^ f^KifK 
programs inay be ad^isted, it seems ctear dttt coiain 
l^inc^les of fmandal aid wiU continue. 
is the imm;ii^ diat the fi^mily, needier w^ die stiHfem, 
beais immwy respcni»l>ility fc» meeting postseomdsy 
ediK^^kxi costs* This is not a chai^ of (^ilosqf^y m 
policy. Radier, dus has been basic prindple luid^^ 
ing the fedend flnancial aid fmigram fnmi die begiiming. 
Aldxmgh tte prindi^ migiu have ^iffGred soim omkm 
in recent years, it r»nains a wc^kabte way to |m>vi(te the 
greatest benefit to the Ingest number of p^e, a ^ dial 
is at the bean erf" our democrat^ process. 

A family's irinlity to pay b cfeteimined by a fair, 
reastmable, ami unifonn analysis of means. Tluu is the 
reasoning behind fomily need dialysis statemoits, which 
pnxfaice ^mates of need based on carefully defii^ rutes 
fcM* e^mating re^Miices ami estimating co^. 

EstimaUdNtiiL The seccmd j^iirciple is dial flnam:iat 
aid is intended to meet estimated need. EaimaKd need is 
die differ^n^ between what the formulas indicate die 
family aM stiKloit can pay aiKl the ac&ia) :»)sts ctf auemting 
a particular instiiutkm. This fmonciple too has suffered 
$om erosion in recem years as scnm colleges have intro* 
duced ''no-n^'* scholarshris as a way of mtr^ting stu- 
dents. However, no-need sctolarships are few in number 
and ustially small in size-often tess tten $SOO-relative to 
total college costs. **FuU sctu)larships'' indepradrat of need 
are about as cmimon as a *'firee lunch". Th^ seldom exist 

The Package Concept. The third continuing principle 
in fmaiKial aid is the package ccmcepL Tl^ total aid given 
any sUKtentccHUsi^of acombinationof "giftaid** (scholar* 
ships aiKl grants that i^ not be repakl) and "self-help aid" 
(toans wrak that invdve obligations m die of the 
sttMlent). The principle is that of fairness to the ^iKlent, so 
diat s(Hne dcHi't receive all gift while othos are burdei^ 
widi intolerable loan^ coupled with d^ effm to disuibute 
avaikd>Ie fundn to achieve d^ mem widesfxead benefit. 

AnK)unts, regulations, fwms, and (leadlines may shift 
from year to year, but I suggest that the tes^ financial aid 
system is hone to stay. Given dits l^kgnmnd, there are 



sonx^ pnBctk^d isq^ psraits aiKl j^Mmg people cm take to 
imaccdlegeaxas. 

Pnclieal Steps to Take 

In ias book. Cost of C3dldren, Dr. Lawrence Olson 
estinaalc^ t^ Cnnilm euning $42,0^ 
a child is bcm will speml ^23,000 to raise a »hi to age 
twetty*twi^ and $21,000 nnre if the chikl is a daa^aa. 
CHsc»*8 figmts hichidB toitkm prhraiB ccdl^^ 
may pa his diinl of a miltkn dollar estimate a Ut cm the 
hi^ Nm^^sSf the costs of nimt^ dhikfaen are 
ndidamkL Ow way to pstklly reduce diat esqiense is to 
qi^ify for finandid i»L 

A^^. Ytnmg pet^ aut't get flnaiKdal aid if they 
(km't ^dy far it. This may se^ <Avkius, t^t every year 
many fonifes aittmiaticaUy rate thimisdves mt wittmtf 
good reason. Scmie think that applying for atroUment ami 
a(^y ing fcH* fins^ial aid are one and the same, but not so. 
Thoe are two sepanoe |mx»lures invcdved iititKling dif- 
foent forms ami diflE^em deadlines. CM^ parents and 
students haw heaid diat fmancial aid fiu^ have beoi 
rvlically rediK^ TlKSse repeats may or may not be trw. 
Recentty, m unfouncted nunor ks^ to a S to 10 percent 
(teclim in iqiplicaticNis ami a <rf ctmfuaon that wasn't 
clarifted until tte CoUege Board and a $ 1 S ,000 grant frrai 
the Ford Foundation produced a public service an- 
nraiKmCTt fm airing over a ttKHisaml radio st^kms« llie 
anmHiiK:emem was ctesigned to cmrect the mi^aken *m- 
pressicMi thai fmancial aid was no tonga* readily available. 



About two-thirds of freshmen who apply for a 
Pell grant qualify, and four-fifths who apply 
for a Stqfford Lotm (formerly known as 
Guaranteed Student Loans) qualify. 



Still others think diat there is no reasm to apply for 
fmaminui' ;klbecaisedieywcm*t get anything anyway. The 
fact is M there are families with imxmies of $60,000 that 
qualify ftH^ n^-based aid because of their {wticular cir- 
cumstam^es. More than half of high school seniors who 
want to go on to coUe^ a vocational pepmaticm 24>ply 
(m fiittiK^ial aid lite effmt and expense lequired u> apply 
are minimal, consictering the possible return. About two- 
thinis of fredunen who aj^ly fm a Pell gram qualify, and 
four-fifths wto a;^ly fv a Staffed Loan (formerly kiK>wn 
as Guaraiteed StiKtent Loans) qualify. Sixteen poi^nt of 
uiKlergf^uates have Pell grants and 25 percen' have Staf- 
ford Student Loans. 

Meet IhadUnes. ".o be siK:cessfuI, it is abrolutely 
nece^iary that applicants meet all financial akl deadlines 
and sq^iy as early as pmsibte wiUiin tf^ time limits. 
Proces^ng die naticm's financial aid ^plicati<^s is ^ hu^ 
undertaking, and the dteadlines are real. Although funds are 
limited, colleges try to distribute all die mmiey they ttave. 
It is to their advantage to do so. The fu^t piece of th^ pie 
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is likely to be most ^itoras tiws bst^ ffid tardy 
ai^Hicoits may IKK fmd aayttw 

ImwM^gm. Parents ami young peoiile stemld also 
clieck ibe poasibato of sclid^^ 



IniftaisnD tte "no-Doec!'' st^ofa^^ 

fi» actttemic, addtet^ or attacun^ 

ck»'t hai^ on to lamalisife hopes. No-need sdwlaiships 

am rare. If avails A idl, OTiisidtf them 10 be ite 

mdiecake* 

Nfcm diao 90 perram fbimcial a&l iiKMK^ 
triteited dom^ odteges. Be sto^Nkal (tf ckums dial 
hundreds of miUioiis of <Mlars in fa^ 
emy year* These l»ve been trand to advotiaraienG for 
fee4)ased coni|mimzed scholushiqp serv«:es* The cl^s 
have not been siippcMed. FcHlowiiiig a yearkmg stiKly of 
fofty-five conqHiiiarized scholarship servkes, the Califor- 
nia StiMtent Aid Comnus»(»i conclutted as foltows: 

The claim diat large isnoimis of flnancial aid go 
unused "couW mH be docuiwnted/ 

Though some coU^ oHkrials see die ccmiputer ser- 
vkes as pmentially he^rful in saving stmtents time, 
(Mherspdmoutlhtf d^sameinf<Hm«i(m isavaih^^ 
widioui cost from reference bodes and campus finan- 
cial aid advisen^ 

There is some unclaimed aiKtent a^stance« but the 
amount of finaiKial aid that is ncx used is "in- 
(InitestmaDy ^naU.** 

C(»niHiterized services appear to do very litUe by way 
of matching audottchamcteristics widi fiimncial aid 
program requiien^nts. 

The notion of large amcmnts of unclaimed fmamrial 
aid is lar^ly myth, Thers is a smaU gram of trudi to it, but 
bask:ally it is misteading and doesn^t squse with the 
realities mA (^}p(»"4mitks nK»t peqpte face. 

Stay In Tamk. Pments md ymmg peopte stHmki stay 
in touch with lagh schod counsekas and cdlege f nancial 
aid cheers. They are the people in d^ best pc^tim to have 
information. College financial aid crfficers live with the 
complexities of fmancing a coltege ediK:ati<m, ^ itey 
must stay cuirent Plus, diey may be able to use sotic 
discretion in deterniining and p^rkaging financial aid 
awards. If parents cm present a reasonabte oise, coitege 
finaiK:iaI aid officers may be abfe to adjust an award to 
meet a student's ne^ Remember, d^ finamrial akl 
office's jcA is u> doeveryUiing possible to help d^ stuctem 
enroll in that institution. Financial aid officers are 
rea^»)able peo[de. 

College educaticm is a big tn^^simeni, and it deserves 
careful diought and pliasining. As complkat^ as it may 
s^m, fmancial aid is one way to cut the costs of a coltege 
education fv families and young people. 



Financial Aid AppUcation 

Hnandid mA aiqrik^km and award procedures are 
hl^y siaidadi2»l aoos «dtege& Viituany aU 
aid (tfftoes and goveiisMM pn^grsns iec]iui^ 
(tf aneedmtfysis fiorm. Ccril^es gm^^ 

Tte AiMTOtti Odlq^ Testing Pn^ram*s Family 
Fmai^ S&iement (FFS) 

The Ccrile^ Scholarship S»vke*s Financial Aid 
ftHm(FAF) 

Tte FFS sid FAF are gemral (Hopcse a^dicmkHi 
foims. If a aiMtem is allying only fe^ral aid, soi^ as 
the Pen giant, an Aiqplktfk^ fw Fetterai Stuctent As^ 
tffi^ (AFS A) may be used 

If you need informadc^ about these ftmns, help widi 
fding them, a want lo cl^ck cm die ^lus of a ftmn ycm 
tmve filed, ^ may call the foUowing numbos: 

In addition, scnne stm^ ha^ dmir own fimns, Fot 
example, tteie are Pimnsyl^ia Higho* Eduration Assis- 
tar^ AgeiKy ioms (PHEAA) and Student Aid Applica- 



FinaiKial Aid 
Fcwm(FAF) 

Family Financial 
Staionent (FFS) 

i^licmion fOT 
Fe<teral Student 
Aid (AFSA) 



Infamaiion 

215/750-8400 
319/337^1200 



Status 

800/772-3537 
319/337^1200 



800^33^36 319/337-3738 



ikm fw Calif(Hnia fonns (S AAC). The College HaiKlbook 
iiKiicates what fcnm a particular college requires, but it may 
be wise to verify this information dirrctly with the 
^liege's oiT^e of fin^tai aid, 

Bn^ial aid f<»rms dst u^ful tools tot estimating 
i^ed. BefcHe con^dmng how to meet ^tinvited need, let*s 
kxk at how college fmancial aid offK:es (tetermine 
Tl^ formula is simple: 

In die following sectkms I rev^w tow each com- 
poi^nt in the formula-^timat^ co&\s, ei»imaied resour- 
ces, and Climated ne^is calculated. I use Jim*$ costs as 

Estimated costs 
- E^imated resources 



Estima^need 



a hypothetical example. 

EsHmaU^ Costs, Com vary from one scIhk)! to 
anotha, and so dbes the amount of financial aid; so it is 
impc^tam to have a partkular school in mind when e^mmm- 
ing costs and needs, Tt^ annual cost a c(dlege ediK:ation 
has two components: direct and indirect co^ Direa cc^ 
imrlude tuition and fees, books and supplies. I.idirect msis 
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iflckMte lioisii^ and meals, tfanspcmatim, and personal 
expcmses-^faahiiig, CTicitamffwna, toad iravel, iamSxy 
skI (fay ctemi^ ami aumammeiiL Ad^* ttese tc^ether 
and you haw cstimntffd rosts. 

FtetPts CM mite iH^Kminay cairn 
fipom mfommkn in Jlie CMege Handbook or, in sme 
a8».TheColkgeBlaeBooL However, pstems and yoimg 

Jim's E^imaimi Costs 



Diiect Costs 

Tuition and Fees S1120 

Books asd Supplies 525 

Imliiect Costs 

Housing 1420 

Meab 1080 

Tinnspc^mtion 550 

Personal Expenses 800 



Esomaied Costs $5495 



pecq>le idimild never assume thai il^ dirrct cost figines 
listed in |»inted ma^hals are up*to-<bte. Typically, pub- 
lisi^ mat^ial is at least a yess old mnl scmetimes two 
years Thtf means that tte iHiUistod costs cmild be 8 • 
IS praeent tower than ciniem actiml co^ Direa cc^ 
change amually, ami repoited figures shmtkl be usoi (^ly 
as flrst ansioximations. C(ri!eges will gladly re^xml to 
inquiries ^xhii ourent direct co^ Write or tdeptow the 
olTice listed umk^ AckbessAeleplMH^ in. The College 

College catalogs, finai^ial aid and ^fanissitms qSTiq&s 
at colteges may also be l^lpful m i^oviding ^maies Tot 
indirect ct^ts-housing, nwals, and personal expenses. The 
College Handbook provicfes estimates, tna these should be 
verifled against cuirait co^. 

The one item ctf indirect expense for which i^ither 
college catalogs, admissions diiectors, mxr The College 
Handbook cm |m)vide a reasonable e^mate is the a>st of 
tianspoftation. Family cm make a better estimate of 
uanspcHiatim costs tlmi anyone else. They need lo take 
three things into^ount distam:e, mo(te of transpcMiation, 
and number of trips* 

In making estimates, it is wise to (Hi the safe 
side-that is, err too high rather than too tow. Gei^rally 
speaking, umtergraduaies spemi at least $425 a year on 
books and supply and, say, $800 pv year on perstmai 
expenses. Transpcmation costs? Your be^ estimme. The 
College Board eaimates th£A stintofits who cmnmute will 
pay about $lj000 li^ per ;^:atemic year dian campus 
resk^tSw The pCMiit is: Keep tte total fimnula in mind. 
Whatacollege educttion actually costs you and your sm 
m daughter dspends m several differrat cost consideia* 
tiras. T^ tton all into ^ount 

Esti m a t ed Resources. Today's colleges expect that 
both the stuctent md family will contribute to nK^eting the 
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costs of a orffege education. The med an^ysis forms 
reqtKstcietBitod infimntikm on fiamily aae^ In 
ttid esqm^es^ whicA are used to eaaUidi tte jmrems* ^ 
aiKiem*s expected ooMribitikms. leCs go ba^ to Jim's 
example. The roiffar «>aq)TOwa5 lo the expected stiKfamt 
ai»i firaily ooMftnnton are these: 

Severd coraideiatians bev on t^stinmtii^ the Camily 
contrSntfion. These ciumge firom j^artoyeart 

Bfilmuted iVML Estimai»i need is die tUfiieraice 
bttween eannued co^ ^ eaiinated rescNBces. In Jiin'^ 

Jim 'j Esdmai^ Resamrees 



Student's ResMTces 

A percratage of savings 

sulcHtwKsets SO 

Poftkm of sftumnef earnings 1,100 

Emings during school year 650 

CW»- benefits 0 

Family C(^tribution 

Fcmnuta Iwed on imxmie 775 

Formula based on savings 550 

Formula based chi otto assets 800 

Estimated Resources S 3875 



case, his anticipated costs exceed his estimated resources, 
and te will probably be eligibte for financial akL Whether 
(M* mn he is eligible will be <tefiermiKd officially by 
processing family need analysis form. 

Processing Services. The family noed analysis fom 
is processed by an indepenctem ccnpcHaiion, either The 
College Scholarship Service the Ameruran College Tea- 

Jim's Estimated Need 

Esoimated cosLs $5495 
E nunated resotirces 3875 

Estimated need $1620 

tng Program^s Student Need Analysts Service, and the 
service fcHwanite the results to the colteges to which a 
young person ^lies. The goal of the stmJardized imx:e- 
dur^ is to equalize rosts to students and families as miK:h 
as po^ble. 

There is ^uiothcr ^vantage to mailing the fcmn fc a 
financial aid imx:essing service. Tte infcmnatim isn*t 
relea^ to tocal school and COTimunity mithtmdes. A 
ycnmg lady living in NcHth Carolina told us: "My n^Mher 
refused to comptete a fofm for a scholvship that sm^body 
pve me because she said the *confi(tential financial info* 
in a small town was not so ccmfictoitiaL** That b a nK>st 
unfcytunate state of affairs thai might have beoi tnie wh^ 
that young lady was in high school and infcMmatim was 
processed locally. But today, fiamily nmtfK:ial informatkm 
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never oomes tack m the ccmmurnqr md sclKxd. It is 

amfklaitifil The system wmlESiti^^ 

iiif fianUy Ubinkk». lodeed, 1 1^ 

'mm» where ij^onoatkn sbM feottly Goasuscs 

The cstaiMMe d mcNBces av^lAle ftm paieitts sod 

high €ff hiw« so the estimates of a siodatt'8 1^ 

by allege GO^Tbotibfe^pTOttsai^ 

shmiU not rale oitt ool^es wi^ higtar cos& becaise 

stiKfem may be efigflA^ for hi^iv tev^ ctf fi^^ 

ttmofeexpeiisii^c<4kfes.Fiiumcial aidistesedontoial 

expoises, iioi just tuiikm and fees. 

Financial Aid Packages 

CUI^;esieceh^ repom finoro th^ Hnamrial ai^ 
based m the need analysis fbims, and the coUt^ cfecktes 
on the tevd of lesomora it will ccmmit to a paiticul^ 
student Colleges admtniiacr financial aui in thrw bask 
fcmns: 

Grants or scholarships: aid thai does ncH have to be 
lepakl 

Loffiis: low interest-bearing ncHes th^ eventually 
mim be repaid 

Work study: jote fcs^^iuteits wIk) need flnancial aid 

innandal aid pwkages cmsist oi some combinaiiOT 
of these soimxs. 

Financial akl lesoun^ c(me fitsm the feiteal gt>veni- 
ment, stale govemmenis* ctrile^s* md private orgamza- 
tkms md sclKdarship frograms, Cc^te]^ u^ially put tt^tr 
own immey into tte aUest students. By ccmiparison, wN^ 
colkges administer fe<kral fHi^rams, the fiii^ 
to the needkst suctents. The way fmancial aid p^ki^ 
are imt together is ncM necessarily carv^ iito acme. Sc»w- 
times thers IS nx»n to negotiate. Finam^ akl 
be ^le tc ^just the amount of tte total package cnr iiK^ease 
a grant m scbt^aislup component if parents and son 
dmghto' can make a ccmvindng argumoiL 

Financial Aid Programs 

Mc»t finandal aidc^ginmes with the federal govern- 
ment, but there dn also state fin^ial aid |m>grams arul 
ott^ forms of aid kx:ated in tl^ {Hivaie secmx. I iitentify 
th^ and suggest Mher ways of iix^easing resources and 
cutting costs in this ^tion. 

Federal Aid Programs 

There are sevoBl eligibility requirements that students 
mu9l meet to qualify fettenU fmancial aid, <me trf the 
main oms being thtt b sSJiMknt mizst be emolted at km 
half-time in a college-ii^luding unimmi^ fcMir-year 
colb^, two-yea' coU^^ ammunity coUqs^ voca- 
tional sidtiools, tedmical schools, and hc^tal sdtools of 
nursing-recognized by the U.S. Departn^m o( Edi^don. 
Other requirements irK;lu(te registration with the Setective 
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S^vke, ntx bdng in cfefault on prevkM^ educatioa toans, 
makmg stti^K^c^ pnogress towards a d^pte, and the 
Uk& 

T1»e tte sevinal bQ»c federal fHD^arns to finmci^ 
high^educatkm.S(mNs^stiHim4)ased«Ttey award c»r 
km flMney directly to si»ien& or pments. (Mters are 
camfm-based. The govemmqit funds the cdleys, whkJi 
in tuni altocate moroy on the haws oi federal gcidi^nes* 

CioraMly, there mt six m^ federal finainal aid 
progrann ia fcsce. They mz 

FeU Cnuas. Tte Pell Grant Pii^pnemi is ite bugea 
fe<toBl ^lalem aid (m^rmn* Ii guamtees mmy fm 
awmds 10 qualifod imdi»rgr»hates with mocterate lo ex- 
treme need The awards tend to range between S2«000 ml 
$2JX0 pa yex ami isfe administeied by ccril^Ecs. 

Suj^meMmry EducMkmal Opportuniiy Grants 
(SEOG). These are awmtb to tmdergruluaies with Mtrmie 
need. Tte maximum is usually abcHit $4,000 per yev* The 
program is opoi lo both full-time and part-tune sKudents« 
incliKiing smttents who ^nd 1^ thm half time* The 
fumk are ^Kfaninisiaed by the ccrileges. 

Corf D. Perkim Loans. These toar^ are made by 
colleges at bvorable interest rates (5 percem per yesx) to 
full- and part-time undergraduates and graduates* 
Pteferme is giwn to stuumts with ^treme need inchid- 
tog ^lulents who attOKl te» than half-time. Hiere are no 
annual limiK to the k»ns but aggregate limits may be as 
low as S4400 or as hig^ as SIS^OOO. The loar» m ad- 
ministered by c(rfleges. 

Ko^rt T. Sti^ffard Loans. Formerly known as 
Gu^anteed S tuctent Loans (GSL), these are 8 percent loanf 
nwte by a hank, credit union, savings and loan associa- 
timi thsuarein^iredby »aie and federal agencies* Under- 
graduates, gi^^hiates and (m)fi^ional studoius who are 
enrolted at least half time are eligible. Loans range from 
about $2^f 00 to $7^00 per year. They are made by banks 
and credit unims and are guaranteed by the state a 
{mvate gu^anteeing agoicy. 

CoUegf Work-Sm^ (CWS). This prc^ram provides 
subsidies to cdlei^s for jote for undergraduate and 
gr^uate students who need fmarKial aid* The major |wt 
of the sal^ is i»id by the fedml goveinm^L Tl^ amount 
of i^y the stiK^t receives depends cm f^d and tte kind 
of work a sUKtent (toes. 

PLUS/SIS Loans, These loans are ikA based cm finan- 
cial t^ed and are available to all. PLUS stands for Parent 
Loans to Uiulergraduate Students. SLS stands for Sup- 
plemental Loans (or Stuctents. I^US/SLS ban rates are 
variable but may not exceed 12 pm^t yea \ Stud^ts 
mua »m>ll at least half-tin^. Typkal limits are :>},000 per 
year and ^«000 aggregate* Both loan {rograms are ad- 
minister»} by the Dei^utment of EdtKration, 

Tl^ names, number and details of feiteral financial aid 
{Hograms change from ye^ to ye^. Tte best way to my 
informed is to ask for the latest Student Gutcte to Faleral 
Financial Aid Programs from the U.S. Departmer t cf 
Educaiscm. These are available in car^ guidance cer ters 
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or frrai high ^dtiooX coimsetors and colle^ fuifflu:iai aki 
offk»& AUBrnadvely, caU (301) 984-4070 wriie to 
MeiBl Studem Aid Ptagims, O. Box 84, ^ 
DC 20044. 

Tl^ an dso s&Mtatt akl prc^iuns itesigi»d to ass^ 
special groops including Hispamcs, Blacks, native 
Americms^andwt»ttim.Orgmi?mion5;^ 
lanre are Usted in Higlier Edncai&m Oppommities for 
Minorities sMl Women' pddished by the US. 
of Ediicstiim, litis piiblkaiion 
career ccmeis or may be purchased mm tte Si^p^ten- 
dent Docuimtts, U^* Govtmmem Piinting Office, 
Washington, DC 20402, Phone: (202) 783-3258 for price 
ami iHdering infc»inati(»i. 

State Financial Aid 

Each st^ ttts its own |»ogiam of financial aid for 
higli^ edta»ticm. No two smt pnc^ran^ are the smie* A 
few stioes have brochures thu contain infcmimion on all 
financial aid programs within their particular state. 
General ty, however, several different a^iKies atfaninist^ 

IHOgrams, and siuctents sul tteir pamts may have &> 
piece tog^tl^ d^ tnfcHmttion bmn dUfemt scmrres* The 
»n Witts of availaUe stale financial aid are not large and, 
in tt^, r^Hi^mt only about 5 or 6 pment of all available 
financial aid. 

In his book, Don'i Miss Oui, Roben Leicter cla^fies 
differwt categories of aaie financml aid |m)granis. Three 
aie need-based grant im>grBms: gmms restricted to in^state 
study, giants to study in (MlKT states with red{roci^ 
meats, asiA grants fa ^y in accredited school in any 
state* Seven are miscellaneoiis grant |»ograms. Merit 
prt^nuns are grants based on academk arcomplishmoiL 
Loans are imgrams in which tli» state q^erates a ^laran- 
teeing agern^ under the federal Guaranteed Simfent Loan 
pfogram. Special fields refers to (rogramsthtt train people 
in areas in which ihe state exfierteiK^s labor sh<Hlag». 
Minority group jHOgrams are gei^ally limited to i^ve 
.\mcricans. State woric-suidy prc^ams are job {snograms 
similar to federal work-study programs* Veterans 
IHOgrams are eaimarked for state re^denis who served in 
the military, usually in time of war. National guaid 
ptDgrams refer to sp^rial benefits fw people who serve in 
the state*s national gtianL Finally, Leicter lists three de- 
penitent jm^rams that apply to deceased disabled 
veterans, prisixiers of war or p^^^nel missing in action, 
ami pdice m firefighters killed on duty. Depoittoits in 
each of diese ca^gori^ may be eligible fi^r special state 
finamrial aid prc^zanis. 



Tuition aid from employers is probably the 
most overlooked source of funds for students. 



I^irracs and young people wto n^ informiaion aboitt 
^ate pid programs shouM contact the stme educatkHi of^^^ 
lisi^ fw each in The College Blue Book a the college 



admissmiis crfll^ lefoeiKed in TAe College HamilHwIL 
His^ sd»x4 gnkifflice cmmsetos aiHl cdh^ finm 
officer may also be knowledge^te dtoA sttte financial 
a»l im^irmis, thiHi|^ they ait ^imnm mwe fmiiliar 
with fetteral im^ams* 

Other Amstance 

Iheie ate smaces erf finamnal akL Cit^ bsM 
lowns prov^ m^mcc fo ycxmg pec^ through wnc 
grotqia md business ^sociatkm. Mvaie foumiatiims 
awvd toara and Ktolarships based on cc^npedtkm. The 
cmtmim^ affairs cdumn in local newsi^rsoocasicmal- 
ly caiT^ notices of a^rards for which re^dtents may 
qualify. 

Young people may qtialify for loans, grants, or 
schcdarshii^CHi the basis of parental milit^ servk^ union 
memb^ship, membmhq) in fraternal w religious a:- 
ganizaiicHis, cwr employer programs. Similarly, young 
people's characteristics and activities-including joto hekl, 
religious affiliaticm, mmraity membership, nationality, 
being female* being disid>led, having p9m:ular career in* 
teresis or tatents-may also qtialify th^ fm financial aid. 
AiK>th^ possibility is to take advantage (tf milit^ educa- 
tional l»^its, whk:h I discuss in a lata' chapter. 

If yoiu- son or daughter is enrolled in high school, 
check with the ^:Ikn>1 guidance center abcHit k>cal smirces 
of financial aid. Similariy, when yew child enrolls in 
college, check with the coltege financial aid office. 

I^rmation. There are two publications that may be 
part^idarly useful to parents and young people who i^ed 
to expk>re fmancial aid infoimatim* The first (»ovides 
scholarship infimnmk)n. It is an annual pubUcatim of the 
An^rkan Legion tided Need a Lift? It costs SI (im:ltiding 
pc^ge and handling) and may be ordored from: American 
Legion, National Emblem Sales, P. 0. Box lOSO, In* 
diana(ioUs,IN46^2. 

Tl^ seccmd jniblication explains how student financial 
aid wcKks ami how to apply for it The nanK of the 
publication is Meeting College Costs. It is published by the 
College Board and is available in career centers and 
libraries. 

Cutting Costs 

It may be possible to cut costs-a second way to 
manage educmional expenses. One way is to '"shop (or 
crediis"-{hat is, compare the cost per credit hxm at various 
institutions. Cc^ts per credit hcmr at state universities, ^te 
colleges^ or kxral community colleges will usi^lly be less 
than at private ^kx)1s. 

Employer Tuition Programs. Since 1978, fecter^ 
legisLaticHi enabtes emplo)'ers t3 d^luct educational assis- 
tieUK^e (X)sts as bi^ineiss expense, and many ccmpanies have 
been payingpartof tteir emplo)^' educatiofml e;q)ense$. 
Tuidon aid frcm employers is probably the moia over- 
looked sotinx of funds (or students. Ivan Champ^, research 
director f<x die Natimal Institute (or y/ork and Learning, 
reports diat more than 80 percent of com^^ies with SOO 
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\o IjOQO emi^oyaes love tuiikn bemsfib pn^rans; 92 
percem of co m p ani e s that employ between 1.000 and 
lOjOOO people offor toiibtt plans; and 9S penxat of corn- 
panto w&h man tlan 10,000 vrnkeis oflSer iBtttoi plans. 
Yet most warins do not know Aey am eUgflite, die i^ans 
are mx wen trndenmodt a^ conquay tu^ion plans are 

Eniptoycr odtion 
two wqnL Flisu your soo or dmgtiw siay woik te n 
cfliployar dist hsi an coqrioyw bikkio psnsmn. CSiedc ft 
OQt, especially if son or dtaH^gitter 
finn. Seooad, you or yoiv spoQse laay woii^ a 
has hfaUea oi^fdf^ fimlty beasts. Ag^ cli^ 
if tittt seeais leason^te. EsiifflaiBS are tb^ 
animal am;«m of job-based tuition ad available is $7 

ctf the i«)grems Old use oidy about S3S0 millkHi amuaU 

Stat out at an inexpensive two-year or four-year cdlege, 
take the bask courses lequired in most c^ges, thai 
tiansfer to a ii^Heexpaistve four-year coU^.T^ 
earns a nnm imsigkNis degree wttboitt payi^ 
costs for fcnir yesos. Tte Oaebcx 13, 1983 editkm <tf the 
WaD Stim Jwrnal repcmed tte exan^ 
transferred ma Gecvg^wn Unimsity to a less pres- 
tigious coltege because he couU transfo- tt» credits 
10 Georgetown and it would cost turn SI^XO less. 

Some high »[Jmx>Is (rffer cmirses carrying ccdiege 
credit that may reduce l«er coltege costs. Your son or 
daugh^ may be able » save tinn^ ami expense through 
College-Level Examination Programs (CLEP)« which 
enable timm to satisfy a»irse requirements by examiimticm 
railKsr than by course enroUment High School stw^ts 
may take advanced placen^nt tests college oiedit and 
realize a simila^ saving. 

Other ecOTi^ies may be ^h^ved Some colleges 
offer a book rental program. That can cut costs. Students 
can make-<k7 with used lextbocAs, live at )wm in a 
low-cost ap^tment, use public tian^rtati(»i instead of 
persmal car, ot t^ four years credits in three years* 
lime. 

TtK)ugh it is unlikely thm stuctoits can earn mcne from 
summer emirioyment than tteir annual colle^ coins wiU 
be, many can save nK»e from summer earnings than col- 
leges expect of ibenL Fmally, many smdenis are respc^d- 
ing to tmreased edi»:atk»i a»ts by enrolling part-tin^ and 
wwking, P&it-time enrollmoits have been iiKreasing more 
than full-time emolln^ts as many students take lighter 
acattemic toads in otter to keq) up with both work and 
study. 

Today*s college progiams are flexible. This gives 
yoimg people mcKe ways to put together an educational 
program that will mea their goals. 

Cooperative Education 

Anott^r way to beiu tte high costs of coUege educa- 
tkm is 10 enroll in a college that dTers cooperative educa- 
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tk» pn^imns. Coqpemtive educatkn mtq^Rtts peri^ 
classroom smdy with peraxis of rdaiedcif-campus wok 
e xperira ce.hisMM wng e n i«uin wtttcliycHwgpeq^g) 
10 school mid taitt jote tai the same object mva ilaK they 
study. Uioiike die "pncttomis" of days gcrne by when, for 
ffitaffl|^ti ft BtiHteiMi in ffttacation wcmid ^etac&ABoiecrBdb 
for ^e&s&Bt tBflclA^y yaiMfrmw in coqpwativc whiMiton 
fm^snms primarily wot for pay-tt) |ntt thensdves 
UBtti|^ school* Acadnnte creittt nay 0^ 
The pragma normally lasts five years and condnoes 
X!9^w fm)mhs a yt». 

For the &si yew or two, students take a baste cu^ 
rteuhun ml ccwrsK in their m^jofs. Then, over the nm 
fmir years, diey ahemate quaiurs ctf semesieis of f^Hime 
sdmling and ftdl-time tirark. An ammgenmit mem 
pqputo in two-year colleges is tte paraltel pogram m 
whteh students go lo sclKxd half-<lays mA w(A ite otter 
half. 

McTOthan 1, 000 colleges, a third of all colteges in the 
a)untry, offer a)operuive educaticHi {m)grams involving 
s(Ni^ !I^,000 students. Sc^m universities, ios exam|^, 
Drcxel in Phitotelfriiia, the University of D^nxt, and 
Nofdieasoero University in Bo^on, enroll most of their 
students in coopmtfive educaticm pn^^rams. NOTiheastem 
Univ^ty*$ 18,000 imctopadimtes have t))« mo^ extra- 
si ve offerings cmiptenH^nied with in more than 2^500 
firms. Students majoring in engineering or busiross have 
the moiA onxmunitks to eradl, Imt about half of ail 
programs are c^n lo studous in aU majm. The programs 
are abCHit evenly replanted in two- and four-year colleges 
and nnm than ^,000 ssu(tents enrolled in cooperative 
ediKratton im^rams iK^ross the nation. 

Aitmnmgis. Cooperative ediicaiicsi programs may 
lengtten the fhiration coUege by as mtK:h as a year^ but 
there are also ^vantages to consider. Many ^intents aie 
i^arly abte U) pay as tt^ go-that is, earn eiKKigh mon^y 
wt^king to pay their tuiticMi. Students who are not certain 
about U^ir osm^ goals can gain on-tl^-job expoience 
over a range ci occupations. Thc^ with definite goals w 
often abte to wc^k at the same site* ^cumulate expertence, 
increase dieir responsibilities, and earn pay raises. Gaining 
w^ experience while studying provides references and 
advantages when it ccnnes to entering the ^b maifcet More 
than half of cooperative ^iKraticm students receive offers 
of pemument emptoyment frtmi dieir co-op employers. 

Studies of co(q)erative education programs and stu- 
dms are scait:e, tmt some that have been dc^ ^ggest that 
co-op education graduates receive higher wages and earlier 
promotions than cdlege graduates who did not partkip^te 
in coq)erative educadcm programs. Other studtes suggest 
that cooperative education students do beuor acaSemic^ly , 
arnl that higl^ perc^nta^ continue to college graduaticm 
than do iKsncooperative cducatim students. 

litformadon. The best general guide to co-op 
programs is the Co-op Education Undergraduate Pn^ram 
Directed which lists, by state, the schools offering co*op, 
the aH;:a(temic fields in which c^>-op is available, and the 
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acUress and phcHW nionbers of the sponsnng colkge 
(rfl&m If MX^ceuive edoBikia smmib I3» a posalsUty 
for yoir am or (b^to. yiw may was to wrto for a copy 
of the directOTy finm tbe Natkml Ctmiinission far 
Cbopeiaiive EdiKation, 330 Himi&igtan Avemm, Boson, 
MA 02115-5005. 

Parental Influence During the College 
Yean 

Manning the paient-chiM rejat h me arip -fciiowii^ 
whea 10 speak wd what to say-can be dilfkolt as yamg 
people grow leave high school aad bead Old on tbcff 
own, possady to coUcfB. Yoimg aih^ giw mixed lepom 
abmii parental invoivoncnt in their life plfflis. On the one 
hand, some cS oar 7.000 mqxmdeats hi the Cveer 
Dei^oimiau Study attfiami d» aeed for paieais to 
stay directly in^ved. Whtt migitt be done lo telp yoim$ 
people inqpare fc»- the future? A surveyor for an engii«cr- 
ing and aichtoctual &m, answered: Tarems should te^) 
in estid^sdik^ go^ and guidelines for tbe fii^ coiq^ of 
yean ^ter higb school." 

On tte other hami. par»ial involvemaii was a prob- 
lem in some cases. A ticket a^ for 8 fiim that (^xraies 
a car fary told us his tiggBA pit^rfem since leaviiv h^ 
schotd was "bduii jrashed hy parents to (fo whtt tlwy 
wanted for me, m>i for what I wanted." A sdMoi teacher 
said: "ChotMing a career was diffoult for me. I had difTicid- 
ty Kiwating «Hliat I framed for myself bom wbm my 
pments wanted fa- me." Oie young man 1^ axieai 
full-time jobs over twelve years after teaving high schod 



mA wem lo aciors' scfaocd in New Yoik City hia for (he 
last mcHith worked as a wa^ai a restaurant He said that 
his biggest praMan was "discovering nd ocMMnimicaiii^ 
wi A paraan ihtf my falea md Aein connniii^ my voca- 
tioB were mindy diffensM." 



Parents have aMgb^laetiee on their sons' 
and iUmghters* career plans, and that in- 
fluence extends weO into the college ytta^ 



Wh^w or not p&rals mam^ die relmkmship well, 
paoMs do have a oommun^ iirfluefKe on dtetr sobs' nd 
d^^eis* Gtueo' frfmis past hi^b schocrf. Acoordai« to a 
f(Mv-yearaudy R^KMWdby Simifo>dUmvasty's<tea^ 
psychtttrisi. Dr. Heiam Kmcimiomwn, Cma* out of Ave 
StanfiMd UniversaQT jtsikm seek advk» from their parents 
m cseer [banning. As freshmoi, nK»e than half describe 
theirparaMsasroo(temelyto«(treiiiely influential in theh- 
setedtkm of ctdl^ courses; mid wten it came to careers, 
pamii^ infli»ice wm at the top <rf the list Seven mit of 
ten freshmen reported that panems were modersie to major 
infliKMXS on their caeo- ctK>ices. Thtt figure iKTcased K) 
ne^ dght out (tf ten for Stanfixd juiutxs, sum! two out of 
three .^ink»s said care»' advke fron their paroits was 
moderaieiy to very useful. 

Parents ha^ a big infliKiKC on their sons' and 
daughters' career plans, and that influence extends well 
into the college years. 



Timetable for College Planning 



One (rf the ways to lower the fhiar^ion duu ames 
with clKX>sing a cdtege and inlying for fin^ial aid is to 
know what parents and young people need to do and when. 
Consider the following as a checklist lo follow during your 
son's (H- daughter's jiuikx' and senior years ui high school. 

Junior Year: Fall Semester 

Junior ycffl-, fall semester is the time to begin talking 
with yoia- »>n or (bughto' about what he or she ^»wts frcmi 
the (X>llege experience. See the chapter. "Choosing A Coi- 
lege" for ideas. Also, the introductoy material in The 
College Hofuibook has an excellent sIkmi section-about ten 
pa^ kmg-on choosing a ct^Jege. 

Ihiring the foil ^nester.^mior year, it is lm& to take 
fuiai stock ai family finaices to tfetermiiM; what resources 
y ou have available. Wlat is Uie cost of a ye^ of college ai 
die imnitutifflis your scm or dttighter may be thinking 
about? Is ^Mir stm or daughter likdy to qualify (w spec^ 
sclMdarships m graits? Are there ways you can iminove 
the pT^nbilities of fitting ouBkte telp? Bcxh the College 
ami the American College Testing Program provide 
boddets for i»rents on meeting coltege cc^. These are 
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often avaiiable in high school career ccniers. It is not too 
early to get infcKmaticm about financing a coltege ediica- 
tion ami to begin following the news cc^K^ming changes 
in fedeial soutem aid |m>giams. 

Tbe Cdtegc Scholarship Service of tt^ Coltege Board 
IHDvides an Early Financial Aid Banning tovice that 
son^ l^reniz ux, Infc^mation Bboui tt^ servkre and tte 
amount of ti^ fee is availabte in high sctool guidance 
centers. 

Junior Year: Spring Semester 

This is tte tin^ togeiseiiotis ^bout helping sons and 
daughters ittoitify ccdleges that much their iniere^ Try 
to coiTO up with several college pc^bilitses. and lemem- 
ba: OonH eliminate colleges sotely cm the basis of cosis. 
Ftn^ial aid is based on estim^ed f^ed-ite difference 
between costs and restHirces, Use The College Handbook 
or a similar college guicte to g€« infcmnation. Attend coi- 
lege fairs in your community with your son ot daughter and 
talk with coltege refHesentatim. Also, make a point of 
talking with young peopte, and their j^rents* who aie 
attending colleges that may interest your son <^ daughter. 
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Get as much aiformatkm as you can on those oolkges so 
thai you have specific 10 talk ^bout when it comes to trying 
10 your stm's or daughter's inierests with stHKd 
posdUlities. 

Detennine whtf atfanissions tests ae required by the 
colteges &iai interest your s(H) or daughter. This infoma- 
tkm 'a avaU^ from oirilege c^ak^ and acfanisskms 
dfTses. Tl^ QHkie Hatidbodt and lanils guides, md 
frmncseercounsetars. 

Encourage your son or daughter lo take the SAT or 
ACT. whichever is lequiitd* diving spring semeaer of the 
juni<w yea. This aUsws tbimi an oiqioitunky lo relate the 
test, if they wish, dwii^ the fall semester of the senior year . 
EncoiffageytnirsoiKH-daughK^toreadthebooktetsintl^ 
registiaiNNi packets and ID take the pcKiice tests. This win 
telp them avokl confuaon and reihi cc an » i«y. Review the 
material on SAT and ACT t^ in the "Choosing A C(A- 
lege" chap^. When you receive the SAT or ACT test 
repcm, ^imk tlvoui^ the results with your scm daughter 
so dsatboth of you understand wh^ Uk seines mean. 

Summer 

Encourage young people to write to colleges that 
interest them. Ask for three things: college catalogs, finan- 
cial aid ioform^itMi, aid q^cations (ot aSnasskm. 

Summer is also a good time to talk with audents iKHne 
from colleges that your son ot dau^tcr may be diinking of 
att^Kiing. 

Senior Year: Fall Semester 

Fall semester in Um senitn* year is tl» bn^ to i»y 
attention to financial aid aimournxments: deadlines f<»- 
appiication. application procedures, ami qiecial i^ograms. 
Suggest that ymu- son or daughta check the high school 
counselor's office and guidance center bulletin board on a 
weekly basis. 

Your son or daughter should take the SAT (x ACT if 
it was not earlier or thoe are good reasons to retake 
it. 

Nanow c(dlege choices lo a manageable number. It 
may be possible to visit (»llcg(». Try to visit (mi weekdays 
when students ^ on campus and administrative ofTices are 



opoi. Make ffi) a|90Utt»nt to disciiss policies . toms, and 
imoedures « the financial ^ asi admissiowi trflices. 

Know die admisskms {Hocess and admissions and 
financial aid deacfiines for colleges tt^ interest ytw son 
OS daa^ter. Conaihi The CoUege Hmz&ook and cdlege 
«atak^. Send adtau^Mis a|^}|»aiffiu to the od^es. 

November and Deomdier <tf tite seniar yea is the tine 
to request fuiaicid od ^|qdk:ai(m fma& the Araencai 
Ctrilqe^ Te^iB^ Progran's Faaily I^i^ial Staaamia 
(FFS) or the CoU^ Scholarship Sovices's Funndal Aid 
Fcxm (FAF). The Ap;riication for Fatend Stnttent Assis- 
tance (AE5 A) may be used if ajqdicakm is made tally fa- 
fecteral fm^ial aid. The Cottegf Haadtook md college 
ca&dc^ uuIk^ die ftnavial aid fomi that panicula 
ocrfteges reqtrae. Forms are availat^ £nNn high schotd 
counsekMS axl coltege fmaiKial ad offices. 

Senior Year: Spring Semester 

Ei^muBge ycHir scm cff daight»' lo continue checking 
on a w^kly basis widi ttw ccwnsekff's office ami caeer 
center tniltetin bimd for schobr^ip ami finaicial aid 
announcements. 

Janiory aid Februay in senior year is the time when 
completed financial aid ^Ircatkm forms are due. Com- 
pter tlffi fffinis carefully mA dHMoui^y and mail to the 
api»t)|maie need atalysisservk^m least six weeks before 
the financial aid (teadlines. 

You will receive a repcm fnmi dw need audysis 
service dial gives ycMi an "estimate family coMhbuticm" 
figure. Use that figure as a riMi^ gukteline to <teiennine 
your son's or daughter's "estimated need" (subtract the 
estimated family conthlnition frnn estimated costs (or 
colleges of interest). Estimated need is the figure that 
coltege financial aid officers will try to nwet. 

When completing fumncial aid application forms, 
your son or daughter will indicate colleges to which the 
estimated i^ed infcmnalion will be Diffoent colleges 
may oiTer different financial aid pa^ka^s. Evaluate die 
packages, but allow ywx stm's or daughter's intereias to 
weigh heavily in die decision ^lout whkh oiilege to ai- 
lend. 



What Parents Can Do 



Parts 3 and 4 of How w Help Your Child Choose a 
Career shift atention away from career chtMce and focus 
on career preparation. Part 3 discusses additional schooling 
opdons. 

There ae diree basic career paths young people can 
follow after finishing high school, and parents can help 
their sons and daughters understand dieir schooling op- 
tions. 

Young people whoelect to go the additional schooling 
route have three possibilities to consicter four-year col- 
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ieges; two-year junior and community colleges; and Inisi- 
trade, vocational, or technica] schools 
It is inip(»ant that to^tl^ ytMi discuss how to choose 
a college. It is useful to point out the kinds of colleges fran 
which j^ung pec^le c^ choose (seeearli^cl^ixers). Help 
your sm or daughto^ underhand the differmces bttwem 
four-year college; two-year juniw and community ccd- 
Icges; and business, trade, ch* technical schools* Make sure 
they uiKkrstand the diff^ence between cfegrees and co*- 
tiHcaies, for example. Once young people understand the 
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Getmmsclicxdmg 
Few-year coU^es 

Two-yes jimto ami conmimity coUi^ 
Busioess, trade, vt)catkmal, tectoicai ^ 

Tirsin to a caeer white wcHlcm 

Miliiaiy service 
On-ihe-job Honing 

W<»k at 8 full-time job 

bask (tiffereiK^es between colk^ 

tkmal programs tt^ offo. A is e»ier f c»r ibem m nmow 

the opikms to the kinds of oriieges and 

that inteiea ttem. See the scctkm cm **pef^»ial goals and 

imereas*' in the ''Choosing A CoUegc** chapier far topks 

p»ents mi ytsmg peq[)ie might want to discus in nmow- 

ing tte (^ons. 

Ttmt are two Idbm force realities that i^ents may 
want 10 imi»t» iipm their sons ami dau^ter^ 

Most occupaikms require ackUdonal educatioi ix 
specialized training beycmd high school. 

Emptoyers hire pec^ie on tte basis of tl^ cmi^- 
tials. Additiomd echicaticm or q^ecialized training 
qsens 1^) tmm ami better occup^onal qqxHtimitics. 

Parous cm r^mce these career path qnkHis and 
labOT fau r»iitks fhmi time to tinu^ wl^ they talk with 
their scms and daughters. 

Infoimatkm on educmional qxic»is C4xt^ fnm refer- 
ence books in career centers and litearies. I sugge^ The 
College Handbook as the best reference book for infonna- 



tun on fwa-yem ccdl^^es. The College Blue Book: Oc- 
cufMtimai Education is a pwd n^erowe bocd^ for iirfbr- 
matkm on tw^year cd^^ and technical scfmris, thou^ 
it is ntorediflk^ to locale. 

Oth^r Resounes 

Thm oe other nssmsi^ thtt may i^ist imnts md 
ycnmg people who are a»»taing a tmstf^ 
tional or technical school Getting Skilled: A Guide » 
Private TyademdTechnicidSchaoh by Tom H^en ma 
Idu Coyne is a usdid liide pqwback for ycmng pec^ 
who are coi^deiing i^iraiB trade adtools that crffo* dd^ 
trainii^. Privaie tn^ an^ techn^ schook stmetin^ 
offer fiee co|^ to {stM^iective atKiems. 

The Nakmal Assod^on oi Tln^te ami Technkal 
Schools (NATTS) is also a good stxirce oi infonnatim. 
AoKMig die Aasnciaiton's putd^aicms me the Handbook 
cfAccrediied Priwue TNkte and Technical Schools and a 
pffin{Mtt titted ''How to Choose a CB^ea and a Career 
School*" Tl^ and mher materials are avail^lc btm 
NATTS, Dqmnment OOH, P. O. Box 10429, RockviUe, 
MD208SO. 

Tim Association of IrKtepenctent Colleges and Schools 
(AICS) publishes d% annual Directory of Educational 
Instiiutiims. Most AICS-KCiedited in^uuions are busi- 
ly sctools ami offer fm^rams in secr^aiial science, 
bu^ness atbninistraticM), a^ouitting, data irocessing, ccHut 
reporting, jmralegal studies, fashion merchandising, 
travelAcmian, culinary am, drafkii^, electronic and the 
like. For a cqjy ofti^ Directory, wrste ot call: AssociatkHi 
of Indeponcfent Colleges and Schools, 1 Dupom Ciicle 
NW., Suite 35a Washington, DC 20036. Phone: (202) 
659^2460. 



Career Explorations Workbook 



Pan 3 in the Careo* Exfrimatic^s Woikboc^ con- 
centrates on ^iditional schooling qKions, oro of three 
hs^ic ctfeer paths young peopte may ctoc^ K) follow afta 
high school. Turn to 3 in tlw Workbook now. Read the 
insDwtions* Note that young peq)le to complete only 
those career i^parttion options in Parts 3 and 4 that are 
indicated by item number 5 in Pan 2. If none of the opticas 
in Pan 3 apply, go directly to P^ 4. 

way to l^tp young people son out their educa* 
ticHial optbns is to help them hx:ate information. 3 of 
the wori^book lists sources of information for all additkmal 
schooling possibilities. The infomiaiion is readily avail- 



able in refererce boc^ in career centers and libraries, and 
you may want to gp ak>ng with your sc^ or daughter to 
ompleie tl^ material on schoding cq^cms. 

Item number 5 in Pan 2 indicated whether four-year 
colleges w two-year colleges and technioU schools aie 
ap{HO{mau? f<mns of career (imparmicMi for the occupations 
that interest ycHU* son or daughter. Now is the time for your 
scm m daught^ to ccmiplete the informatKHi cm appropriate 
schooling qxiois, 3 in the Workbook. Inf(»mation on 
schooling opticms, like the information on occupaiional 
po^biiiiies, ^ouid be summarized on the woitsheets thai 
were used in Pan 2. 
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Part 3: Career Explorations Workbook 



Schooling Options 

Infomitfkw for ttie sectm <» few-year o^Uqges, Ifymmthiiikii^<tfflltaKtiiigc^ 
twoyear o^^^ and teclmkai schoois catm fnm n^- year, two-year, or bimiie^tiB(fe,vociak^ 
ereme books in caiw centers and Ubrsies. sctKxri-te sure to talk with your prntms about how to 

ctooseaarfl^. 



Four Year Colleges 



The College Handbodt is an ex(xllem refatmcc book 
for infcHmation m four-year colleges, ami imm lifraries 
and caieer caters co|ri^ If ]^ caiBKH kx^ate a 
of the Handbook^ try similar refi»^»ice books: 

Barron's Profiles (rf American Colleges 

Chronicle Four-Year College Dam Book 

College Planmng/Sevch B<^ 

Love joy's College Guide 

Peter wn ' s Annual Guide to Undergrduaie Study 

Your librarian couosek^ can help you. 

Write the niunbo' of the qt^cicm and tte key words 
on your wwksheet Fill in the inftmnation from one of the 
refenmce books. 

1, NAMEOFCX>LLEGE? 
Source of information? 

2. GEl^AL INFORMATION: 

Six: 

Large (over 10,000 students)? 

Medium ( 1 ,000 to 10,000 students)? 

Small (fewer than 1.000 stuttents)? 
Location: 

Very large city? 

Large city? 

Small city or town? 
Environmoit: 

Urban? 

Suburban? 

Rural? 
Accreditation: 



Is coll^ accredited by regional association? 

Chter accreditoiKm? (If '^yes,'* what is the 
accrediting association?) 

Church afTdiation? (If "yes/ whai denomination?) 

CURRICULUM: 

What degrees are oficred? 

A^ociate depee? 

B»:lKdcff*s (fegree? 

Ma^*s degree? 

Doctcmte or other advanced {nofesstonal degree? 

What mapr flekls of study interest you? 

What sp^ual academk; programs ^ student services 
interest you? 

ADMISSIONS: 

What im^xHtira of studmts allying for admission 
are ac^ted? (Nearly all? About half? One-quarter or 
less?) 

What are ihc admissions requirements? 

What are the test requiien^nts fcH- ^Imission? 

What are the average test scorra for eivol^ freshmen, 
and how do your scores omipare with the average? 

What are tl» ^licatim {mscedtues and closing date 
f(^an)licati(xis? 

STUDENT LIFE: 

On the txisis of your gr^s in school, whm do you 
think is your class standing? (Top 10, 20, 30, 40. 50 
percCTt?) 

Wtere did the majority of freshmen rank in their high 
school class? 
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How do you think the academs compeUiion would be 
for you at this coflege? (Stiff? Moderate? Minimal?) 

What student activities interest you at this c(rilege? 

6. ANNUAL EXPENSES: 
Tuition and fees? 
Room SKl board? 
Books and supplies? 

Other expenses? {Comprehensive fee means the 
amouitt iiKliKles tuititm and fees and room and board.) 



7. FINANCIAL AID: 

What percentage of freshmen received financial aid? 
(Divide tte ninnber who recdved aid by tl» number 
of fireshmen and multiply by 100.) 

What ue the i|)plicat»xi (mx^dures? 

What is the ctoang date for fuiamnal aid api^icaiion? 

What need analysis fofm is required? (FAF? FFS? 
Other?) 

W)»n you have completed all carecr-prep»ation op- 
tions for this occupation, do the same fcH* the next occupa- 
tion that interests you. When you complete the 
career-pcparaiicm optKms for all occiqnti<ms, ccmtinue 
with Next Steps," the firad section of (3aeer Expirations. 



Two- Year Colleges Or Technical Schools 



Tim Colkge Blue Book: Occupational Education is a 
good reference tnck fw information cm two-)n^ coUe^ 
and technical schools. If you can't locate the Blue Book, 
try the fiillowing for infomation m two-year colleges: 

Barons Guide jo Two-Year Colleges 

Chronicle Two-Year College Data Book 

Lovejoy's College Guide 

The College Handbook 

Your librarian or counselor can help you. 

Try these for infonnaii«i on technical schools: 

Chronicle Two-Year College Data Book 

Lovejoy's Career and Vocational School Guide 

Write the number of die quesucm ^ tlie key wonis 
on yom worksheet Fill in die tnfomiaiicm from one of the 
refcrenos books. 

1. NAME OF SCHOOL? 
Source of informaticm? 

2. GENERAL INFORMATION: 
What type of college m !»:tMx>l is this? 

Is a high school diploma required for admission? 



3. When may you REGISTER? 

4. What is the cost of TUmON? 

5. ENROLLMENT: 

Large (over 1,000 students)? 
Medium (100 to 1 000 students)? 
Small (fewer dian 100 suidents)? 

6. What DEGREES AND CERTIRCATES docs the 
school award? 

7. ACCREDITATION: 

What is the school accreditation? (If none, check out 
the school carefully.) 

8. SERVICES: 

Is financial aid available? 

Is a placement %rvice available? 

9. CURRICULUM: 

What i»iograms of study interest you? 

When you have completed all career-]»eparati(Ni op- 
ums for diis occupation, do the same for Uie next occupa- 
tion that interests you. When you complete the 
career-preparation q[>iions for all occupations, c(mtinue 
with "Next Steps," the final section of CareCT Exptorations. 
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Apprenticeships, Industry 
Training, and Federal 
Civil Service 



Today's yc^g peopte haw many career prepaiatk^ 
options, iHit th«y have to be able to ^ Um}tigh the 
fcH^ to find the trees. Some oi the pos^lnJities 
aikiw theni to w(rt while |»eparing fcK^a career 
''earning while learning" qxims* Tl^e c^qxHtunities are 
especially attractive to ywng pe(^ wIk) art e^er to 
b^in cmeers, need a steady iiKrome immediately after high 
sclKX>l, (X are mcro iiK:lined to go to woric than go to 
college. A fegal secretary in San FrsoKisco urged: ''Don't 



tell tbem [young peq)te] coUege is tte end-ail soltnim to 
all of oi^'schimces f(H'satisfk:tk)n in work life,** she said 
"Help siKtems expk»e any and all avenws thitf woukl be 
apjHxqm^ to hs or her iiKlividual styte and abilities/ 

Ok> possibility ka ycwig people who want to gti 
going is to {TCpare fw a career by apprenticeship* Another 
pc^tnlity is training and educaticni irognuns offered by 
industry. Still another is federal civil service. 



Apprenticeships 



Apprenticeships are foimal training programs* usually 
for manual occupations, require woikers to have a 
bro^ un<k:r$tanding of their work dsA knowledge {A how 
thcT work relates to tadcs ami wcnkc^ on large 
projects. example, wcvkers wtm buikS the internal ^mSh 
in high-rise office oxmplexes mu^ have a general uncter- 
st^iKling of the requiren^nts for electrical conduits am! 
heating/air conditioning di^ thM other tracfes people will 
install later. Appremice^ips cOTibir^ aipervised on-the- 
job training with related technical ^udies. Tlw soidy may 
take place in a classrooii. m hon^^udy ^ting* 

An appicntice is an inexperioK^ worko' who signs 
a cmtract to participate in a trade training jm^gram. Jour- 
ney wcHkos, wc^ce^^ at the next hi^^ level of certifica- 
tion who have learnt the tiacte ami are exp^m:ed« teach 
the entire range <tf skills within an occupatkNi to the ^ 
pr^tk^e. The apprentice mu^ perfi»:t each dull at the 
establid^ tevels of performam^e q^eol and ;i^urKy re- 
quired cm the job to master tte occupation. It*s a challeng- 
ing training program, as a cabinet maker in a furniture 
manufacturing company pointed ouf "A 4<-year appren- 
ticeship is just as difficulty stimulating, and rewarding as a 
4* year college degree, I would say, having experienced 
both.'' 
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Brief History of Apprenticeships 

For thousands ctf years skilled artisans taught their 
crafts to young workers in a mam^-apprentice system. The 
aipfeidice lived with the ma^ craftsman wA received 
food, cl(Hhing« ami shelter in return for learning the craft 
When tisc ai^nticeship period "^m ova*, the ap|nentk:e 
was recogni^ as a .H^imey woricer. 

The system required tqq^entices to niake a master- 
piece as a final test of ccmipetency * Af^ntices sutanitted 
the maaeiinece for inspectkm ^|^»Dval by the ma^ 
craftsman. Since modem apinemicK begin imxlucing im- 
ni^liately and supervises carefully 'ms^ccx em:h ych, a 
final test p^, the ma^erpHsce, is not usually requued. 

Ai^^CTtk^ps have existed in the United States 
siiu:e the seventeenth century, but stnrctured ^ii^n- 
ticestiip progrwis be^ with tte N^ional Af^mmic^ip 
Act of 1937. Today's apprentice are regular members 
the labc^fOTce, earn wages, work a mmnalwcvk and 
live in their own ht^nes. They sue certified as joun^y 
wOTkm upCMi compl^OT of the apfHiratkeship cmtracL 

Management of Apprenticeships 

By its nature apprentice training requires clo^ 
coopmtion between skills jmimey workers and man^- 
ment, whkh is re^xmsible for program efiicicncy. Ap- 
prenticeship programs are often thought of as union 
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programs. Tb{»gh none are lotfily tnkw spcmsored, 
imions i^uppoit the qjpvmioe systcaa and i nftagi op the 
ratio of joigriey woricera tp i^^prnwices, Scgwcrtkiaiihat 
imk»sin»aDeciafistaveicx»ltheappRsmicedupsy!aein 
to r^abte tbcdr Mnr mskets in ways thss advaaage 

Empto;^ may spon^ appmakesMp progiBms in- 
dividually or ihroiigh fa^BPy Msociailflpa. finj^cqm^ 
union cooperation osnally takes the form of 

prenticesbip ccMBmittees. The naion-rjBanageiiwnt 
committee's fimctian b to set polkies that govern the 
apprentt^shippn^tnun. 

The federal gowennmt sq^mtts and r^ulates ap- 
prcntk^eship prognms through die Bniesi d Appren- 
ts^eship aid Trainmg. The Buicaa eaaUidies minimmn 
stand^ds, v^uteis programs, pravkles technical asns- 
tamx, and mainttins leconb on appientice shi^ It siso 
publishes standmils for each a^Menticeship program 
r^psKxed with the DqpartiMtt of Leboi. The Aamlsib 
ctmimn (fetailed mtomiakm idM»a die Im^ <tf 
fcnxnd and the courses required as part of the appieii- 
tKediip training. 

Apprenticed Occupations 

Federal r^iations define an aj^nticeable occupa- 
tion ss one ihac 

Is cu^omarily learned in a practical way though a 
stnictuned, sj^tematic pn^pam <tf supervised on-the- 
job training. 

Is clearly identified and commmly recc^iz«i 
thrmighoQt an industry. 

Invtdves manual, medmnkal, a* technkal skills and 
knowted^ that reqpme a mi^um trf two ^Misfflid 
tKNirs of on-the-job work experience. 

Require ret^ instnicticm lo siqjptemem ll» cm- 
ihe-jcA training. Such insiractimi may be given in a 
classnmn, thm^ corm^poMtaiK ccmises, self- 
"mdy.r'-^ fh er m e a ns <rf approval nisanctkm. 

About 95 percent of iq^xenttees woik in about fifty 
occupations. Most apprentices are in tteee industrial sec- 
tors: constniction,manu£acttaing,and service. Nearly two- 
thirds are in the building timles. Programs for cfflpenters. 
electzkians, aid the pipe trades acconm fw mon \hm a 
third of ai^Rcntices. 

The mffiiufacturii^ industry has the second largest 
number crf'apprNiikes, dxMUa fimmh of the tMaL The most 
frequent occupations a^irenticed inducfe m^iirasts. tod 
and die makers, and weWcrs. 

Slightly over 6 percent at the iqqnentke^ps mt m 
sarvkc oecveps^dam. Examples inciiiite nwat amer, aim>- 
body lepair RMchanic. dental Mnmoty ledmkaan, and 
barberA»smctoIogia. 



Some nemrie find amwenticcrfiitw mme^ina becmue 
they like to wok with their hmds. A cleric^ woriua-f(H- an 
ekdikal e quij i in e iH manufactmer toki us: 1 have an ex- 
ceneittjob,biitrdlikeiogetoytof the 'proMooal* field 
and do a tndB 10 woilc wUfa my hands." A postal deric with 
a B A. dqpee ia UsKxy saii! ssseittially die same ifab^ 
'Some ppoplf, HKhnfag mysptf, wwihl rather dp physical 
labor than s& behind a desk and g^fo."Nfost, bat not all. 
aD Pre nti cBa train for mmaial ocmsiaiimsL Following sst 
tBi oocQpttioKd cBtc^'Orics witfi Hflri nc oiuiibcis of fl^Hco* 

IHrffffllTpffi 

Oupcmcn 
Plumbera 

Pipe fioen, ^vtekter fitters, and scam Hum 

TocrfaMl die mates 
S heet metal woriocrs 
Auttmiodve sad lelmed mechanks 
Biiddaycrs ami stone and dte setters 
Stnictural ^1 wmfcers 

Tof^Uher tb^ occupational categories accmint for 
ne^ tMV^hifds <tf aU r^i^i^ 

Eniry into Apiaientkeshig^ 

la lenm ^os the manlya^ of qoalifted iq^^ 
been £v gittter than ampraitioesiiip openings. There aie 
tteee or fiwan^kaiKs, smttiines niore^ forev^ a}^^ 
ticesliip opensig* In the ^imtnK^ion tiad^ ite 
eigltt qualified ^n^U^ams for every qpening. Becm&e of 
the montmr ttf qqdkants fm* availd^ a{qmntr<eship 
qpeniii^ die opmings niay nm be advenised waiely 
poteniiil ^n^ic^its need lo stay in cmtadl with imioa- 
mmaigesient conuniittest jc^ ^)|»enttnship ctmmit- 
tees, die locd Bioeau <rf ^n^tsEtttf^e^iip and 
an Appic^tioeship Inioiiuatirai Center. 

The a¥6fi^ a^ <^ an entering q^pentke is twenty- 
thee. hkM teve twelve yem oi scboding, and many have 
atkiitkxid ftmnal edhicatkm. M 
ami roost had cnIm? jo^ befme altering their aipncn- 
tiMdiq). About a thiid of »t»ing iq^nentkes have a 
rdttiw in the smne track. 

QiuUffleadons 

Anpremii^Khipim^ram spms«s lo(^ 
have Ae mediamcal aid moital abilities to ma^ the 
tectmiques and teciuiology of tte trade. Requirements em- 
l^iasize four qiialificaii^ physical ctm* 

dtttcn* ami s^tiale. 

Most p90gran» set minimum age fOTentry at eighteen, 
becwse ctmipany insurmce im^iams fiequratly cover 
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only workers etghteoi and older- In pn^tice, many 
pmgrmns give jroftaiWK^ «o vtAmm. 

Theminiffliani tevel of ediicatimiecpiiml i^Bies fincmi 
[^ogram to {Hogram. Mosi lequiie a hi^ sdKxri dq^cnna 
(H* its equivalent, thmigb ^nne set nmnmum as tow as the 
sixA grade. Ri^rndtess df fomi^ mpimnems, iqqmn- 
tkes need a saM badkgmml hi readoig, wmmg, ami 
reath^Eitatics. Scm^ pn^rans wmsMxxA specific coivse 
backgroomis or have specif mah i muii TO Msm s, 

Aj^pientii^ship iHOgrams pxpeK pmid^mHs for 
manual tasks, and apprentices miist be i^^^ 
pi^nuns require good heahh itocuroentsl by a lAysical 
examinatkm. S<Hii«iii^ im^Eiaiu re^^ 
dtiAyscal iMlity. Physk^ handicaps thtt Jo not 
with pcffininance are not fofmal gnw^ 

h is ncH necessary for aj^Ucmts lo lave advamred 
specific knowledge of the ti^ thcn^ smw knowled^ 
may make entry into an appr»)ticeship jm^ram emcf. 
Many im>grams require that aj^lkantsdimon^ratec^ 
a^Mitu^ and sofl^ compank^ ctevi» and administCT their 
own tests that measure apjriicams* familiarity with the 
tools and tenns of il^ tracte. 

Many service occui^cms require that a{q;>Iicmts have 
inteipefsonal skills. In £uidid(K), scMi^ laates )mve re^^ 
reqtmements that vary frcHn six nu»idis to a yast. Ap* 
plicants may be in cimipetitkHi with eidi othv , aid it is to 
their individual advant^ to show a wiUmgmss to l^m 
the trade and give evidence of inters and nuxivation. 

Application Procedures 

There is consiccrabie diversity in the requirements fm 
altering ^ppr»iuc&>hips; nonetteless« the following are 
generally required as part of the applkr^tfion pack^e: 

Birth certificate 

Transcripts of high school and oih& courses 

Letters of recommendation from employers 

Documentation of blue-collar woric experience, 
wt^er paid at unpaid 

More specir^: requirem^ts and pocedures apply to 
construction trades, manufacturing industries* and service 
imlustries. 

Construction Trades. Apprenticeship programs in 
con^ructkm tr^ies genially open oiKe twice a year fOT 
a few weeks. The number of dp|»enticeship opmings 
w es tnm tnK to tin^ and pl^ to place* as do^ the 
nuft ber of applicants; tnn it is not ui^minKHi to have ten 
to iliiifY appUcants for every c^)ening in such tr^tes as 
electricians, plumbers, sheet metal i^nrkers. 

Mo^ joint apfNenticeship omimitiees ^ablish d^ir 
own systems (or r^ruiting and ^tecting iq^prent^ for 
the imogram. Committees genCTally accept applk^tms for 
a period cf thirty to ninety days. If an ^jplkrant meets the 
minimum qualifications. tl% committee ncMsfies the ap- 



pltoant to report for an a|qventi(»shq) qualifying tea, if a 
test unrequired. 

Api^teants pass die qimlifyinf; test are invited to 
mcei sifhh tte jamt Uip^wtkc^tvp a^^tiee fior » inter- 
vtew. Tbc imenww is a cracud |»t ci die apfdicatkHi 
process. The jpkA appmKteNhqi ccmmittee evalmtts an 
a|qHk»» cn fiflioKn as utiti»fe. 
in the traite, willingness to accept direction, and 
dbmiostttted kmmtedge of lt» trade. 

It nu^ take sevenU months, even years, for an 
applktmt to he idaeed, depemSng on the num^ 
ber of eppUctmts and the numher ofo^nings. 

Tte committee ra£^ each ^licantcsi the basis of tea 
scOTes. interview, edi^icmal qualific^ons, tetters of 
reconunoidatkMi. vocaticHial education courses, md im- 
vkms «perio^ The otmunittee laris aU q^icams and 
raKTS the imroes on an S9)|raitkeship i^i^. It niqr then 
tsdce sev^ months, even yens, for m ep^pikmt lo be 
placed, ttepeiNling m die number ci ^q>licants and the 
number (rf qmiin^* 

Thm ffie two general m^hocb fw placemoit into 
aiq»mia^shq» pn^rams in d)» constnK^iai industry: the 
"hiring tell** m^lKXl (scMmtinm called lua tractes**} and 
die "hunting IK^me" medKxL In die hirii^ hall method, die 
jmnt m^pentice^p ccmunitiee takes names of ajqfdkants 
fhm tte tt^ cmT die list of eUgil^l^ as opom 
£^lk»its repot 9Mm to die unioi hiring hall for assign- 
ment to the sfqnx^male training ^tc to begin classnxmi 
wc»1l In die huming license n^diod applicants receive a 
blank "letter of intern" to hire ami mmt find a paiticiptting 
em|4oyer to hire ttesn. Carp»ii^. painter, luid dry i^ler 
are trffiles that usually use die hunting Ikxnse metlKxL 

Mwi^Mtmring Inamtries. Many apprentkeship 
im>granu( in manufacturing draw ai^cimts fitxn cwrent 
onpki^es* Collective bar^nmg agreonoits may man- 
date sttf:h provi^ms. Goimlly, the aspiring apinentice 
mus first find m entry-level ^ in a unkm sIk^. Moa are 
assembly lim w<m1l In swh sitings the mettKxl of getting 
from an entry-tevel jcA to die api^ntice^ program may 
involve getting a seniority 

This syi^em also operates in large single-plant in- 
dustries. However, instep one iqqffentk:eabte trade 
rqni^raied by a single outUde unkm. d»ne may be several 
apprentk:esdl)te trules. all repr^sc^ed liy d» same mkm 
within a single i^t-^uch as the United Auto Workers dt 
General NbMonL Theautcmiotive. and transpcmation 
industry are atamptes of single-plant indu^ries with 
multipte appremiceabte tratfes. 

S$rHc0 Industries, ^rrice industrsN freqtmnUy use 
scmie of the same m^hods as OH^ractkni ami m^ufac- 
turing indusr^ to reouit and hire dapprmtke^. Pttrfes* 
sional o^ tra(te associMicms may operate ap[»entit»^ip 
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im^frans m dose ooopcxttujn wiA local cdleges or ledh- 

nicalsciioob. 

TVa^Kttffittlly , an apj^tcant wiih a close idiaive in the 

tiadeladapadhfanu^MCMiipetingfaMqBP' ' '^ ^ ^^ ^ 
T<«anyiiKjre,"say Aesjxmsois.Altlioiighasldltedciaft 

woifcer m the &mUy may hdp an 9|}licam find ott 
openiiigs. nnder law all appfica^ must qndify to crner 
itgistemlim)grsms. an! setectioD processes must tre^ 
andkams e^Uy. Fbo^ who have dose oornact wUfa 
ciBft wodceis in a trade are Ukdy 10 be more fimiiliff with 
that trade, end that is an advaatage. 

I in Fait 1 that I comot tell my son veiy much 
abom shrimp boots, and I leaUy dun*t know vwy much 
about lobster fishing off the Maine coast; Imi I can show 
him what's in my briefcase and in my (rf&e. Families in 
the tiattes pass along imponaitt career infannatk» in the 
same way. 

The Apprenticeship Contract 

Af^TOiti^iship pn^rams invtrivt wrinen contracts. 
The cxnjtoya agiees B> inovkie mstn^km saA piact^ 
leading m the acqiiibitioo <tf 9ed& skilb; to mdce every 
effoniokeq) die apiientteeemirfoyed. and 10 comply widi 
(sogram standards. The apjsenttce agrees to folk>w the 
guidelines and to woifc for the emfdoyer at fixed rales of 
pa: Each pn^pram follows writira ^aodaids that establish 
minimDm qnalilictttons, omline tl» w<»k expemice 
iaocesses« ttetomine dw number oi hmns requiied f(^ 
each, set ap}»eiuiceship wage rates, and e«ablish the 
loigdi tnuning ffid woridng oonlitkms. 

Duration, Pay, and Smdy. Traditiraially, apiKen- 
tic^ps last from four to six years, aldraugh d^re is a 
tteml towsd sb(»iening the perbd. In reality, die time spsm 
(tepends on how to^ ii sMccs the appmnkx to complete 
die hours (tf worit and class time. If die qiiBentice is lak! 
off, U i^ces kmgerio comi^e die im^mn. 

A{^pnantices me paid, full-time emi^yees <tf dw c<Hn- 
pany in which diey apprentice. TTieir rate of pay usually 
stans at abom 5C nearcrat ai die journey wrafcers* 
Af^nentto receive pay raises idkive to the toa^ number 
of hours diey wori^ By die end of die appiemiceship 
(Bt^ram iq^Roitkes earn about 95 percc' * of d» joumey 

wrakernoe. 

The amtA classes m cmnpl^ hmne- 

sti«iy nutterials. InsinKtion covers the theory bdiind the 
tEJChniqucs of the trade, how cenain tasks are perfonned. 
and shop safety {secmitions. Trade manuals cover these 
subjects. If dK program requires dassnxmi insriKti(». the 
schedule usually incliKks two class periods per week, 
perhaps two evenii^ or an evoiing ^ a l^iinlay mcrn- 
ing. Apprentares must attend classes wbedier or not diey 
ve woiking. 

Wh«i the aRHCTiicc has successfully met all program 
requirement^-induding wrak expwience, peiforaance 
amdwls and leipiired dassoom iiuan^tion--the ^jpren- 
tke is awffltted a .Himneyman »nL Tte jcraniQrnian cad 
is a fcHm ttf cenificadon that assures empkiyers and co- 

o 
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wofkers thm the cad hokter is a j i Mu ne yma n in the ctmIc 
and is ett^ to assodated fights and privileges. These 
inchideahigher pay sc^ increased job security.andoften 
times ao^wvii^yie^xiBsflalitfes at work sitts. 

PrMhtmry Period. AR qipieiMkcs go dmugh a 
prob^ionanf period €i acc qitance (two to six months) 
during which dme sprascas nmy ask sp^nntices vo leave 
die pragiam willioot cause. Lack of interest, bad atdtude, 
poor f«<*"*fc^. anfiness, poor woric b^ts or course 
grades, lack of iiseipefsooal skills, and bad reports from 
siqwvisoBs are often die reasoa 

Plo h ali o a M y perkxis may be had times for q^noi- 
t^». Not (Hdy ue apprenikes iryii^ 10 prove dwb perfor- 
mance levels <Hi the K>b, but haiiig is part of die expected 
initiiaioo rttuaL T%ere B a mysikiire ami finttiTOl doRK:^ 
about aw a cBdceddp g, mA the inidaced expect die new 
app r entice toaccept it Asagnmeni of meniaH^B. tricks, 
name calling, and rkiicule mt part of die proce^. 

In his book. Ten Thouuu^ Working Days, Rt^iert 
Schrank reports such a distastefid hazing e xp erie n c e and 
dieininisityt^hisownamMicHe: "Covered fiixn hod lo 
foot widi i^ces of toila paper..., I finally found a way out 
of Uitt flooded room, ami diere woe die guys holding dieir 
ncses aid rolling widi laughter. I was filled widi rage, tears, 
midftiry." 

Of course, wok-ielated problems don't necessarily 
OKI ato d» probukmary period. An anirentice carpenter 
described "what die worid is really like" diis way: "When 
ytNi get the ^ ymi have u> f»a up widi power hungry 
bosses md bKk-^id^g, brown-Hnosing co-mMtes. It 
doesn't always happen but it's best to be prepared. Tell 
them tl^ sometimes you have to close your eyes, grit your 
teeth, and plu^ right in! ' The hazing diat goes along with 
|mri»d(» in dte a|qn«iti^ship jm^ram may be a good 
imroducdon to real life. 

Advantages 

ApiHenticeships offer an efficient way to acquire 
skills. Tl»y i»ovi(fe wmters widi vns^ty leaching 
aU aspects of a trade. Versatility makes die apprendoesbip 
gradual man adapt^le zs\A less vubmabte to shifts m 
demand and tochnologoal change. 

Ai^ntice^p programs offi^ a young poson a 
planrod aiKl (xrganosd pn^r^ fox learning a skill, a 
cranbintiion ^ m-the-job aid related classnx»n training, 
oitry-level positions on a career ^kte', compensadfm thftt 
is u^ially ^ove minimmn wac^ sKicerti&:tfkm of ^Hn- 
petency measured by industrial stamlards. 

Unkxs regulate iqqnenticeshq) trainii^ fnograms. 
They m«iit»and supervise labor force supply amJ demand 
within d» tiBctes, and that often assures woricers a good 
^andffd living. The joimieyman Gud certif»s dot die 
card carrier has recognized skill levels required by 
emptoyera. Jtxtmey ^lo^kiex crettentials are DanqxstaMe. 
They enable dw card carrier to relocate with est^iUsted 
quaUfictficms and u> climb the careo: lai&et on tte baris 
of demons trased skill. 
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Disadvamiages 

BegiaiBi^ a^^paskxs may feel dsa ihctf woifc is 
moual md bmbig. Tl» imrintkNUvy peikid may be 
deroeani^ and ilw woilc may be ted^ati j ±ffkidt or' 
{diysicaUy dfmanding. More aflvmced afpnadaa nay 
feel tfaai they an vmkipmd. A ppi B nU c es five passftfe 

IHiClillTltfjrlllWn D6C8mSC OK dvBOIBIS vVffKiliWiiW> 111 fimil** 
LnHl Hj inffii lull WPiy ffynFTiUn) Hir mmn^HHiTffTTTipCTfTTilTCT 

suited woriGOS an 80C ax^ shielded firom ledi- 
iK>h)gkd advmces, aid tbm are slyfks in emptoymatt 
dero^fawiiiiiflttettiMieatthaiafliBrtiii^ 
iiey wHfcm. For ouuiq^ mifraal bff^ 
iiiadimes have flntasi^ 
layen. Oiy widl has rechsped tte need fi^ 
ever, at the saim diiie^ new types (rf ^[^^ 
are en^rgiog, ami ^issfSiaxxd jomMy wi^teis may be 
rarained seas that take ^vantage of thdr technical 
knowfedge and skills. 

Trade Variations 

COTStriKrtion, manufacturing, iml service trades each 
has 'jts own mtvwt^es md disadvam^es. Cmstna^m 
firequi^ily requaies intense physK:al acdvtty in cnmped 
quaruars, exposut to wesaher, seascmd aniA>ynmnt. mi 
ssmietimes dngen»ss workmg ctmditAms* Nevathele», 
annu^ effinings for constiwtkxni wickers aie mmmg the 
higli^ for skiltod wtxkers. 

Skilled wc^kcfs in mmu£acturing inay work in distas- 
teful condiiit»is^4iit gie^ heat, cramped wcKking con- 
ditions, and sometimes on ladders or scaffolds. 
Nonedieless, manufacoiring plants fieqi^tly cvmte 
several sqppnentkeshippiograms thttofK^ multipte<^Nk>ns 
aiKl tr»le po^Onlittes. 

W(»1dngc(»iditi<minservK?ej(^areuwally b^ter, 
and there are more q>poftumties to own a iHsines^ bitt 
often sovlce jobs do mx pay as well as jobs in manufac 
luring and c(msn»:ti<Hi. 

Apprenticeship Outcomes 

Ttefe has been very liitte systematic study of the 
effects of an»entkxships on wcHkeis, and tte saudtes that 
(to exist are sometimes qi^tiimbte. I base tte ftdlowinf 
<^)servatK»K( cm rqxms from tte DepMromof Udwr, the 
^btioral Crater fm Rese^h m Vocaticmal Eduction, tte 
Camqpe CmuKil on Policy Stiufes m Higher Edi^ation, 
and a airvey condi»:^ by the As90dtted Gemral Cm* 
uactosis of America. 

Tte studk» sii^gc^ thm sf^HratKesfaip traming giv^ 
(xmsotxctkM ciBfksmencofiskterd)te advantage over thrae 
traiimi by infcnnal means* Aj^Htntke^p gradual are 
bomr Guested, lean) tteir trmies faster, w«k more ^e^ - 
ly, and are more likely to be supervisors thffl lumai^presi- 
ta:ed craft wcHtes. The imidto rqxA tfitt 1^^^ 
sy^ons fmxiuce b^ter sldlted, mm pioductive, ami safer 
craft wofkers. Aiq»«itkeship gruht^ m better paid 
Ttey experknce Icwer ami InriefCT periods of uimnploy- 



mrat Emi^ksyns often :^m^fkaUy reque^ wcRters with 
appieiMioe tiittirtingi 

Trends in Apprenticeship Programs 

In din sectfea I review some (tf tiie ro^ don^ 

Pn^foremj Crises and Pnijf&t Pmgrmt, Many 
high scboois mi fecia^c^ schools have intnxiia^i ap- 
jw rw i rahip pnpmaoty courses to attract drfe ycHng 
pe^^ iteii^ die yeas they ne nddng career decisions. 
The goal (tf the prepamoiyiffograiiisi' loacipaim young 
peqpte Of^XBttBiittes in ciafis smI trades nd to |Bt>* 
vide ttaa w^i ttecnctte^ mi ledmic^ instraakm in 
specific fields. 

A young woisan who wortcs as a medical $ecretuy in 
a ho^tal ami a uid^ appreiiiitc&liip Gaipamy axaats 
on die skie li^ UK "I mi^ have been a caip»iter if I wouU 
have had die exposure in shod and found tow much I 
tanioyed A inaead d^coveru^ iha when it's too la^" 
She imdi^y wwM have «ijoyed an q^ncntkeship 
inqmBtiHy course in canJemiy white ai h^ schod. 

Hie Bineau (tf ^jprentke^ md Tkainii^ has en- 
c(»iiagedax-ioeight-wedc|»ejc4>pn«EunsthatinttDduce 
polnitiid afpentkes tt> skilted tra^ «m1 (teiennine d^ 
suitability for the woat. Surras who suocesslully cwn- 
plete the ininMbictvy i»ogiam inay enter regular api^ca- 
tkesfaip {HOgrams. Special programs designed to reach 
minority giDops and prqare drem to »iccessfully oxnpeie 
fw ite limited am»entk>cdiip (qientngs. 

EipsflislML There is also a irmi toward incatased 
p»ticipaii«i by moMmty and fiemi^ qqnottkes. As a 
result ^ die dvil ri^ts movenH^ ttw pemnta^ of mem- 
bers mimnity groups smmg r^;i^aed appraukes has 
muldplted sin^ die last 19605. Ibday, half of all q^ptcn- 
tice^de ocaqKOkms uKhsite won^ a sidi^tal diange 
over die simiikm a few years earliar. Bodi d^ mnnber 
occiqaikms in whkb won»a are anprenticGS and die per- 
centage <^a|^)raiti^ who five wcmoi are rising. 

Tradition&Uy, apprenticeship progmns focu^ cn 
skiitod trade ompaicns r^ted lo buiUin^ and me&l 
unites. Tbe5 J dqpead m craianKtion and manufiKtming, 
and dwy are vidiwrabte to the ectHKMnic instdiilides of the 
industries. In recent years apprenticeship prograins ex- 
tended to i»w occiya t iotts iittludaig legal secrttartes. tens 
grimters, demal ami ordNxtemK iqifHiance matos, i»t»- 
dietk; fitters, and envin»nnental cr "^tid occupation's. 

TTiere is a trend toward iicreased flexibility in dw dme 
period required fa onnideting qqncmi»»hip8. bneas- 
ingly,jmnt^]f»«8k»shq>ccmimiitees are giving adv^iced 
placxmeBt f<v past training sh! woffc expertenoe. 

Other Deveb^^tttf. bi 1975 dre ttepartmau of 
Labo' accqpied m^mai qq^ticeship stffiidstb for train- 
ii^ mililaiy perasuiel. As a resob, roistered ^^n«itice 
servto persrau^ nuiy receive credit for training sai for 
meeting die requirements fior pumey wtHfcer j^atus in 
recognized civilian ^qTprendceable occiqiaticaB. 
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Two- yea' coOeges increasii^y piov^ classroom 
naining required under ammMicesh^ i^nltfions. Ac- 
ccHding ID a nakmd s»v»y ciwdacted <y tte Anwican 
Afsociato o£ ConuminUy ami Junior Cc^eges. com- 
monity colleges and ^iniar odteges cf&r iBOie thai 1^ 
q^KP^kesiilp tR^ping pn^nans and incieasiii^y <tffo 
associate (tegiees A qqsentttes. 

informadon Sources 

The Oea^^km/A Ombok Handbook giv» geneial 
infomukm dmtt apprettisediip jm)giBins for sev^ 
cupaiioiis in die sectkxs fitted n^nui^ 
tioas, and AdvMORdmiL" This is the best j^ace to begin 
wbea sesldng infcmnation about ap*»«iticesh^ fa 
sped&c occui»tioas. Hie Bureau of Apfotnticesh^ and 
Training iRov^ infonnaikm and senrkes to i«^ 

and employcn, and diis is anotter good source for 
inframaiicHi. Call or write the newest office erf the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training or Apprenticeship Infor- 



maiion Center. The Bureai is l»ted in the lelqiiione diiec- 
toiy umter United Statra Oovenunwit-D qMUtn ient 
Labor. 

If yoat son or (teu^tto* is thinkii^ of a qiwcific oc- 
cupatka. contact the local uni on <^Bceoratoge company 
that employs wqifceis in tfattoc. cupw i i on.'nicscsouices can 
he^ you oomact the flfipeaticesh^ coniiiiittee that has 
infomuttiQa <n (pwHficaiioos md q niii B Bi oa pwcethues. 
Once yoo mdte ooctag wMi the aj^witticeship ccwnrn ittre, 
it will be necessaiy for you to stqr in touch and get regular 
updates (» opei^ngs snd q^&aiian tfanetables. 

Appremiceships are hi^y structured. They are loQg- 
lerm tntoing programs designed to teach the levels of sUll 
recpnred in specific occupaions. A secoiKl way, a less 
stnictued way, to earn wlule teaming foUs umter the 
general cat^oiy ai training aui e<hKaticm farognuns m 
industry . That is tte Aibject of the mxt section. 



Industry Training and Education Programs 



Participaiion in work-related training has been in- 
creasing at a steady rate. That is due to requirements in the 
wwk plsK» to upi^acte ami update wmtes' o(xupai»Mial 
skills. Industry training and educak»|»t^rMns have also 
ap^ta^ 10 people who are skeptical dboiA tl» value of a 
college educatkm. exampte, a weldar insists tl»t ymuig 
people shmild have more vocational uainuig: Train tli«m 
for die real world." he fold us, "not some fantasy where 
everybody goes to college and lives happily ever after." 
Similarly. 4 sales nonager in Cokxraito sakl: Too many 
dream of ^amcnous siKdi ffi doctt^r, lawy^, or airiii^ 
^wan^ where competition runs high as (to^ the ex- 
pense and years of training. U's not imponmit what^ you 
do. but how well you do it that gives you sati^tira." 

There are two different types of employe ^XMisored 
pmgftaas: oi-tlM^^ training mid cdac^tk^ progtan^. 
On*die-j(A training i^ograms are designed to iminove 
woikers' skills to perform a s^ific job. On-the-job train- 
ing is almost always omdiKted in-tNNise 1^ company 
employees, m omipany time, fc^ t}» fnapK^ of training 
new woiters or upg^^iing current workers' skills. Educa- 
tional programs may oct;ur during or after wtwk hours and 
are usually {Rovid^ by die company. SoiMtimes educa- 
tional programs imrorjKsate oitennal resources iiKluding 
lociJ coU^ or tKhnical school instructos and facilities. 
Ano l^f fwro of induary cdticafion prograns is ccmyany 
tuititm-aid i^ans that provicte employees with partial 
complete reimbursement for cdl^ c€nir»s takoi after 
woridng hours. 

Publidied inf(»mation m tte extrat and effectiver^ss 
of induimy ediK;ation and training prognms is sparse. In 
pan that is because there is nuK:h ^^riaticm in ranptoyo* 
sponsored programs. Variation in industry sponsored 

o 
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educ^HNi and training isograms amies both finmi the 
requimmmts of the occupation and tlw diaracteiist^ oi 
the compsmy in which wraloas are emplo]^ Oganiza- 
tkxis with fewer dun flfty employees an much less likely 
to offer stnicnned training pn^rmns Uian sse larger or- 
ganiz^(MU. 

On-the-job Training 

Frnns iKjrmally give new wralcers snne kind (tf initial 
orientation to the wot and performance ^andards of the 
jobs for which d^y Mf«K hired. In nuuiy cases UKwienta- 
txm is infonnal and unstructtued, arnply stowing new 
onj^yees what to do, tl^ turoii^ ttem loow exce]X fcv 
(mgoing siqxov^ion. 

Oa-d»-jd> naining {Rogrmns are mote anK:tuied and 
last longer than oriemalion sessions. Accej«fflu:c into cm- 
tlM-job training programs may miuire a high school 
diplOTia or, in the case of adv^KwI jHograms, may require 
evidence of completion of related training in a two-year 
coltege or ter^nical schot^. Pn^rams amy emoU «ily 
conpaiy trainees, which meai» it is secessiuy to w(^ for 
the company in an entry-level position to qualify for a 
training jKogiam. Lengdi (tf training may vmy horn a few 
days to several wedcs; aid most training is "hfflids^" widi 
ctHnpmiy imtnKti^ or ctper^nced wofkers provKling Uie 
insiriKtion, dmugh SKme occupatkms mpiire i^titMul 
classnxmi instniction. Some companies train wmters far 
a specific job with little posibility for advancement 
Others provtite training and encomagom^t for wrakers to 
advance axoiding to their interests aid t^ilittes. 

On-dK-jc^ training programs are offered nMSt oUen 
in the fiekls of health ocxupatkms and »aem^ wtxk, 
instuaiKs, telephone communications, cnnputer i»ogram- 
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ming, SKi braking. They sove ai inqxHiant fiuKlksi in 
indu^, as m artu% for tm advoiiaiv a^acy (diserved: 
HBieicig too much picsaac and nn p cat m ic epiit wari^. 
The trade scboc^ and actual oa-ihe-job working with 
peq^ is equally if mt moR impoittnL' 

Education Pngmms 

The 1981 Adttb Edncatioa Paiticipatioo Survey 
defined atfaJtedttcarionasanpm-dineinsiractioOtCKchid- 
ii^ abuses t^cen by fun-time s&atems in pro^ 
to a school dipkmiB or academic degree, and voca- 
txmal prqiaruicKi progrmns of six months ox bmger chna- 
tion. Eifaicatimial iaaiimkns provided half of afl achilt 
edwiaion pn^imns. Imhistry. Idxjr groups, axA proies- 
sicnid associttkMU provitted amMfaer fifttt Tte erni^ksyo' 
was a soince <tf timing, in full or pen. for abncMt a third 
of all aihilt edttcito courses. 

Hie courses taken ranged £rom hobby and recreatkHial 
activities to highly technical training. Nesly half were in 
three areas: busaness. health, and engineering. Sixty per- 
cent of all «lult education was taken for >H>-rdlated 
reasois, (mn^y to advance die paiiicipau in his her 
cunem 'yA», Over tiaee-fouiths aiult educ^on par- 
tk^ipaitfs wmked jMit- or hill-iime while they altendtxl 
classes. 

Hte National Center for Educaikm Statistics indicated 
that nearly fxm millira youi^ people betwooi the mm of 
seventh mA twenty-fimir potki|»led in Muit niiKiakNi 
activities. Over a third oi all aiuhs with less than a four- 
year college degree enrollni in stxne f(sm oi adult ediK:a- 
tion. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

Like other career ixeparation qjMians, industry ediK:a- 
tion and training programs offer young peopfe both ad- 
vances and disadvantages. The punay advantage is dial 
educaiicm and training pnognuns pnnnkte 'yh eiperience 
and eamings while a young person learns a specific skill. 
Some companies haw weIl-<»^»U2ed training pit^rams 
that provide a career bdcter for pec^ who take advmitage 
of tl«e |m}grams ami improve tiKir skills wA ^iliti^. 



One of the ways parents can help their young 
people is by helj^ng them think through the 
pros and cons of whatever form of career 
preparation they choose. 



Ttere are also Hs^vantages. and th^ too should be 
noted. TTie main di^advaitage is that training specific to 
one company may nm be accefHed as qualification for a 
similar job in another c ompany. On-the-job training does 
not ottN Uitt same praiatHlity as a (Allege degree, cenifi- 
cate, OI annnmtkeship creifentials. One of ways imrents 
can help dietr young p»pte is by helping them think 



thnmgh the pros mA cons of whatever fam of career 
inq^nuioo they choose. A {Amber's wife vi^ imks as 
apacticalnarseinadocK^'sc^fkeputitthisway: 'I will 
nm push my diiUra (I h^ 3) to go lo colk^ I wm 
thnn to do die best th^ can anc^ win do alll can » he^ 
them puraie what inteie^ diem. If a cenain ftdd interests 
them. I win telp them see d»piTsand cons of that field so 
diey know what to expect so as nm to be shocked later if 
they enter diatfiekL' 

Irtformation 

The fffimmy scwices infioni»tic»i ^wut uxhi^ 
education and training arc the companies that offer the 
im^rams. Thm are diree ii«ys to klottify conpanws with 
jm^rams m occiqi^iranl areas Ihtf may interest a young 
persm: 

Tte tocal ofike cf ^ state Jdb Service can tsually 
fSDvirte lUKnes conpanies with jm^sruns m |»r- 
ticuiar areas. It is best to go to the J(* Service office 
mi vaSk face-t&-fsKe with a coun^kv to get the 
infcOTiiaticm. 

School persrauiei-hii^ school giu<biice coum^ors. 
counsek^rs in kx:al two-year ccdleges w techiwal 
ichods. hi^ sc1k)o1 <^ <^)Ui^ inst^^ 
clas^ in aieas of inint$t-«e in a good positkni to 
siggeA kxal comi»nies that 0^0* education and 
training pfx^^iams. 

Lar^ comfwifes in ftgkm are the most likely to 
have educatim and tra.'nii$ fmigrams. Company pa*- 
sonr^ can i»Y>vi(to5 thai inftmnation. 



The more thai young people invest in themsel- 
ves, the greater the long-term return is likely 
to be. 



Like cHher more involved forms of career prqwatiOT, 
indu^ edicatitHi md training im>gFBms offer ycNmg 
peq)le a way to in^^ in themselves* to team while they 
earn. At the same tin^, investing in industry educmiara and 
training may be like investing the minimum during a period 
(early caieer) €i excefXionally good inve^ment c^^- 
tunides. Investing something is belter than nothing, but the 
caieCTprqxaratscHi years occur oiKe in a lifetime* Tte mcx 
that young pecyte invest in themselves, the greater the 
Icmg-tenm return is likely to be. 

There is ik> way to know in advance wteiher a psi- 
tkular training or edi^ratitHi {Hogram will dTer a c^eer 
advantage, but tl^ie is a primnple ytnmg peq)le wcnild do 
well U) follow: Tt^ should invea in d^mselves* take 
advanta^ of every q^poitunity to learn while itey earn. 
Finally, young pec^le shcmld reali^ that there sst tnmy 
different ways to rmd meaning and satisfaclkni in wwk. A 
civil oigineer in Hawaii diared his experience: was 
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a^^MBB^tobdksveacoU^ediKatkmwase^mialio If oim is s^isffed imi happy, I thmk he is a siaroess to 
be a *»ions8^* peistm. I <k)Q*t believe ihite is trae for himiKOfwdthtt^sivaUyan Attiiuttm.'* 
ev^ycne. BeingasiKxesjitstiobekxdmluptoisbiinlL 



Federal Civil Service 



Govenaneiit service dfers caiwr pieparttkni oppof** 
tffliitksth^ young pec^ often oi^rkxdt 

foDOWB^ 

The federal govenimem is charged by pubUc law and 
aeottive oitier to fsovide trainmg for ^venunem 
employoes to rahasce thw caieeis. 

The govemimsit offos training [»ograms for new 
emi^byees thia we desigtwd to l^g emi^yees to 
thek full pnxtwtive wd eming cai»city as rqpidty 

IhQ govoimi^ tas exectttive tiaining pn^rams 
q^edfically designed lo nemiit cdlege stiKlents mui 
devek^ them as top executives. 

All of tte lari^ fecfetal c^panments and ag^^ 
c^)eraie tteir own ccmtinuing training ami devek^ 
imnt {HDgnuns. 

These tmining {TOgiams, coopted widi il^ fiKt ttuu ^ 
fecteia] govmunent is the natimi*$ Ivgest singte empk^, 
make governm en t servioe a imique oppcmunity from a 
caie^ l^eparuion point of vkw. Government service is 
me of the naikm's laigest imbtstries. It onploys <Hie of 
eveiy seven workers in ibo labor force. State and local 
governments ^ploy the ma^ty, sSboul five out of six 
governimm wcskeis. 

The fi^teral ^vemment onploys about 3 millkm 
peo|rie of which iteut 2.5 million mt full-tin^. Oie four 
federal emptoyees worits in an adminisinaive cierKal 
po$&hHi« Every yea a half million new wmters rqpl^ 
employoes wim tetiie, die, v tenre govenumm service. 
One-nfh of the newly himl are ycnrng* item college 
graduates hired for entry*level positions. TiKHisands of 
other young pec^le, mostly usnkt age diiity, move into 
govemmeitt after experioK^ in i^vaie business and in- 
dustry. 

Opportunities in Government Branches 

Tte fe(ksBl govonment is w^iized in three major 
blanches. The tegislati^ branch iiKliKles C(MigiesSt the 
LilHBry of Congrass, the govemnem {muting (rflice, mul 
the congiesw>nal tn»iget <^ice. Tht >i^cial ^rsmch in- 
cludes the Supmm Crait md the fecteral jiMlkial center. 
Only eighteen thcmsand people w(»fc for the judicial 
bmich«and fmty thrasam! work for ^ legislative tnanch. 
There is keen compditkxi fa posititms in the% tmnches, 
and employnvitt ippcstunities ait Umited 

Tte executive bmi«ch is the larger of the three. It 
^ incliKtes the jH^esiient, executive office of the j^resid^u 
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Otiice Qt tne vice presKKot, tnineen caDmn (KpaiuimiSv 
fifty agenctes, ei^tey oomndoees tad eouEinitesitms* oxl 
tUrty Bttmittioiial otgamftfra 
onptoyoes wmkftvtte thirterac^M^depsTtoi^^ 
m»her diini iitxrtc for the six tegest agmaes^ 

Tte DqpannmK of Defimse is, by dor, ilw largest 
fecteral employer. It employs more than a million civilians* 
a third oi all fedeiid woriceia. Other major emfkyym are 
the UJS. Pd»al Service^ tte Vttctmis Admiti^rttkm, the 
Department of Health ami Human Servic<^, md the 
Departments of the Treasuiy ami Agriculture, 

Almost every career that exists in the private 
secfor also exists in the federal government 



Almoa every Queer that in the private sectm* 
also exists in ttefecteral govemmmu InadUittcm^govem** 
ni^i offers o|qx»tuiii^ in siK±i uniqttf careers as pri^ 
money, maimainii^ naticmal defense, and e^blidiing in- 
teniatk)nal relatioi^. 

TWdvepercentoffeder^ government jobs are bx:med 
in gre^ Washii^lim, aita with the rest sratloed 
throughout tte United Sm^ and its teniiones« Oily one 
of twemy are situated otiisick United Stai^ boumlar^ 

M the jniesrat time o^nipsrtitm in sdemific and led)^ 
nk:al ftekls most c^^wrtunities (or col^ gradu^. 
Promising occiq^tioiuri sfiecialties inchide enginemng, 
jAysk:al sdence, Nalth careor, tmd bblog^ sdkrn^. 
Ck>od (^n'cmunit^ also exist in die bii^nei»-re 
of ecommite. finas^ labcH* maoagoiiem, ami acco;mti^ 

Application Procedures 

WwBTicks the fedeml civil sovice are filled by q)en 
cmipetitic»i« pnnnotion fnmi within, re^i^imem, tians- 
fer, or reinstatemcm of a f<^n^ emirioyee. Nealy two- 
thirds of all federal civilian jcrtis are ccmipttitive-ihat is, 
applkants are evaluated, rmked, md employed on the 
basis of merit The Office of P^scmnel Man^ement 
recruits, tests, and cvalimtes new onployecs for moa 
govonmem ag^i^ and fm most fectoal jc^. 

Ln onter to appes-cmtl^e Office of PfcrscHuiel Manage- 
ment referral li^ iqiyplkmts mtstcmt^a federal Feison- 
Mana^mem office to (taermim wbaher ^Iteatkms 
are bdng a(xeitted in fklds dat interea die ^ltcr.t 
Ttese ait tisicA in die telephcme direcfiMry under Umted 
States GovemnKUt, Persoimei Mma^n^L Api^c^iions 
are acce|Hed bas^ cm the numb^ oi q)enings a^aictes 
estimate diey will have in varicHis tocaiicms over a p^iod 
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<rf time. If there are qxaiinp, persons may ai^y through 
the oiVetsoml Mana^Bmeat 

EvttluaHon Procedures 

(MRce <tf PoRSomd Moiagamm exmniners evaluate 
to i^tentify who (polify for 
positkms. An^kaim' quaUficaikm ratings are based on a 
writtn te^ score (8* woric eiqxrioncet ectacfikn* ttxl uain- 
iitg. The critnion far ttiaag 6epatiSs ca tte poatica. If 
q^i^^d, the iBSffle (rf Ae ai^iltetta is eataed on a list with 

the llflllMrS of OtfffT (pBlifitod CMWikfatffSi 

Whra a vBcmcy in a pivenmMait t^oicy qqxars, the 
i^pmcy leqiiiests the mms id qpialified rnndktatBs. aid 
usaaUy the Office of Personnel Matt^emem refers tte top 
three qoabfiedcandkialBS to the hiiing agency. App&ants 
who oe selected Gominiie on die referral list until they 
are eftlMV hired, tt^ eligibility expires, the li^ is 
temrii^tted. 

Most federal do not require tha cmlidau» take 
awriiteniest, tlmigfasoim^^ 
adminiflgMka poriiton&HPpquire a written test Tte Pnrfcs- 
i^wal md Aftoinisnati ve Career Elimination (PACE) is 
the wrinm test used mnst widely fm foteal civil service. 
PACE covers qq^U^am.s* verbal and qimtitative ii;;^it^ 
and is the {Hindpal somning mrchanisni for fdling entry- 
level posilicms for ccrite^ grkhiat^ Perscms fdanning uy 
take PACE may wish to omsuh smie o( the commeicially 
available review w rkbooks that are available in 
booksK»es ami in s& t*. career centers. 

A high scoi€ on the examinatira q>ens a long list of 
entry-level positions to yiHing pec^le, re^nUess of tteir 
undergraduate major. Stmlents may qualify f(F fcda^ jobs 
that require spedf^ college cmnse wot even though they 
(to not have a (tegree in that f^kt. Fw example, a student 
does not i^ed a (tegree in eoHiomics to w<»t as an 
ecfHiomisL Anyone wtK> meets the mining requirements 
may qualify. Pec^ wIm> <fc> not hokl a coltege ctegr^ may 
qualify fcH" s(»ne profesi^onal jobs on the basis of w(Ht 
^cper»nce, though it is difficult to ootain a position cm this 
basis* Qualification for entry-level positions typically re- 
quite: 

Six months of work expoiencc 
A high school diptoma 

Up to two ye^ of college, vocalicmal training, or 
specialized wc3rk experience 

CcHnbinaticMis of edi»:atkm ami experioice 

C^ificatkms for man^ial jobs are based <m skill tevels 
rather than on ediKiation o.' experic^rK^e. Skill level is as- 
sessed in a variety of ^ys ii^Iuding writum perfor- 
mance tests, sctool records, and wc^ hisuxies. 

Job Classifications 

The fetteral government classifies jobs by grade teveJ. 
Jc^ difficulty mid re^^xmsibility pre the bases for assigning 
gr^ tevel: the higher the grai^c level the greater the 
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difficulty ami responsibility. Salaries coneqxmd lo grade 
tevels. 

Several i»y sysirais a>m different jote, tna the 
Gen^ Sctmkifa: (GS) applies twiMhinls ctf all fnkral 
jobs. UnSu the Generd Schedule, posiutms rmge torn 
GS-1 to GS- 18. dmcal w«keis geiieiaUy begin at GS* 1, 
2, or 3; guards m GS'4, asKi white-ccdlar wortars with 

apaimMorediKSlk»atGS-S.ExwiuiveslKMtlKtqn>^ 
GSleveb. 

Amxter pay ^sem ^ the Wage Syswn, i^hkli 
aiKtttar fifth fiextenl wtxkos. The Wage Sysem has 
fifteen fevds and inchKies numual po^tkxis. UnlQce the 
Gen»d Sctedule, which is unifimii worklwide, tte Wage 
SysMn {ay rtties wy by type of work ami w«k site 
locations. 

Civil Service Advantages 

Inderal avil servke t^ers extratm^^ 
pcmunities^^ihm are otl^ advantages. Almost wiilK)itt 
excqxkm fiederal agenctes povicte Ufttin^ anfdoymem 
and associa&»l i^viteges dsat young propte can mely 
match m the private xcux. 

In 1962, Congress pa^ the Federal Salary Reform 
Act that proviited mit^tantial pay imrreases estaMistml 
die policy that anntial comprasation fcK government 
employees should be comparable to that of private 
emptoyees for work at the same level of diflkulty and 
r^sponsilHlity. Pay increases have been regular and (m-* 
dictable over the la^ thirty ytan. Raises occiv in Oct(Aicr, 
and ttey are bs^ m the Dq»itnmit of Labor*s cost of 
living index. 

The federal government's retiremoit system has been 
one of the best features of its employment package. It 
IHOvides a measure of irnxxne {HtMection for disatnlity, 
death, and returoti^nL Annuity is computed on length of 
service ^d on Ute higl^^ average basic pay eam^ during 
three consecutive years of service. Otl»cr outstanding 
boiefits are sick leave, healdi injmr^Ke, cost of living 
allowdTM for certain geogra{^^ areius, mcMlity. pakl 
holidays, severance i»y, and unemptoyment comp^isa- 
tion. 

Govonment employment also offers unf^aUeled job 
security. The federal govemmoit is m permanent an 
ganizatim ^ exis^ wywhere. Th^ is mi to (teny REP 
(rediKition in force) notices diat have occurred in recem 
years. Nonetl^tess, die federd gowmment is not going om 
of business and it is about to merge with another 

Civil Service Disadvantages 

There are also (bawbacks to federal employmrat, and 
thei», too, should be cmsid^ed Thou^ federal salaries 
are ccmipetitive, die govemmoit caniwt match private*sec- 
tor salaries fw occupaticms in high dematHl, si^ as high* 
level execuiim. Tlie fe<teral ^vemment is rKM tl^ jilti^ 
u> "strike it rkh/ and fecferal employn^t is not die pl^ 
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for (to young perstm who wants to be self-employed or id 
ownabusuMSS. 

Also,fBdsnUemi^yinemmay notbetheplacetobe 
if a persn has smngpditical or pffit^ ideals. Federal 
emptoyees ■» iortriddea » sttflES and mist dgn m oath 
sttikig that ibey wfll not strike, as evfateed in (he 1981 
^ caaitdlera' ArikB. AocoidiBg to the Hatch Act 
of l9^.BK»tftdenle8qdoye8S cannot take an active pan 

in pBliwHi p tf ***^ Wf^f ^fp^ 

Some fedenl joba involve health hazards. The 
radteiive eqnrare fiom the Ihiee 1^ Island inddem 
is one exsnple. Civilian ein]^>yees may k)» their lives as 
occurred in Vietnani, Inn, and Ldianffii. FBI and CIA 
ageiosfiMepos^iiMny and death incanymg out special 

ass^l^ncnB. 

The fiDdeal govenunent if an extranely large and 
com^ ofganizatiaa. ResttlttiOQs and red tape are ««ys 
of (toing biginem, and delays in woric scheduUw and pei- 
scnnl finisti«famareciaintaniHac». Maj^itshmiklnHbe 
that way, but that's the way it is. The snail's pace may be 
pmteuhffly annoymg to activisis nMl ttw young. 



Government employn»u will pn^MMy grow mc 
slowly than die avoa^ of gyowth for aO infaidiiBS 
dnwigh the year 2000. PnWic concern ahoMt rising axes is 
resarainii^ govenamnt spending fad dowing growd) in 
emptoymenLFedeqJageaciea are reducing statEi as some 
refulatfaigAttM^iotts are abcdished and other admin^trasive 
respoM^iyes tanafaned ID state and tocal ffyvenh 
nwffl.Tto<H«nm^B(hnanBUltofaictegotiierUmitsand 
reAictions* 

TtuOttikMfk 

Hiere will be aome new ^ and there will be even- 
ings 10 rqplaoe fisdenl empio^wes who teave govenunent 
service, retire, or d^Oi^xsnmities win occur in occupa- 
tkms where emp loyme nt is wteive^siaMe as well as in 
those in which em^oymem is rising, ttae win always be 
room for camper yoimg people, dtou^competidon win 
cwumttt to be hitense as we kidc toward die year 2000. A 
m^reasmiforihecwnpttitioo is the extraordinary career 
jnepamiitm (^)p(»tunides dtatd by fefteral dvil smtoe 
anptoymcnt 
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Twelve 

Occupational Training and 
Education in Military Service 



Abrai 300,000 ywng mm md women wiUjwi the 
militffiy stanhsxs this yea-. Sim^ tte end ctf the 
draft and the adv^t of the all volunteer foice, 
young peqrfe emer military service by ctoice. Wither 
milit^ servke is a biimn» or the chance a lifetime is, 
of ctniiW, acmtioversial i^ue* A Navy ve^an who row 
wciks as a lekphone lineman in the state of Wellington 
toldu^ "In my opinion tl^militafy (I was in tte Navy fm 
six years) did twice as much in im^paring me fc»r the futu^ 
as his^ schocri did" But an Air Force vetoan, now m air 
oafr^ oontndler in Or^m, had a much different opimon. 
He said- HThe demamb of miliiary servkre, specially 
family separttiom, fnedpit^ued divoite and disnifNed my 
life for about eight yeais afker high school/ 

Whether paronts and ytmg pec^te areof tim ofmion 
that militaiy service is a good <tea^ a had d^ 
they are open mimtel about it^ tho^ are good reasons to 
consido' the implications of military service for young 
people's careers. 

About one out of ten Amerk:an males serves in the 
armed forces; and oppCHtunities military servnce 
are iiKre^ingly open for females. 

The possibility (tf military s^i^e occurs at the same 
time that young people make other career decisions. 

Tl^ All Volumes Force C(^petes with iiKlustrj', 
college, business, tmk, and technical ^hools for 
recruits. 

Reserve OfTicers Training Corps (ROTC) and the 
Marine Corps Platooi Leaders Class (PLC) programs 
are closely integrated with college ^ucation and 
training programs. 

All Vdunu^ Force jrcsents itself to young 
people as an opponunity for occupmicmal training. 

The All Volunt^ Forte also presents itself as a way 
to pay for education and training after military ser- 
vices is compteted, 

Gi^n tte differences in opinion about military service 
aitd die nature of the commiunent-a signaoire on the dotted 
line may mean an eight year hitch aiKl the of combat-it 

O 
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is wise to set asicte the MASH wd Hc^an's Heroes view 
of d^ military ami to ccmskto- a mem fiKtually based 
mkntaticm to tte o^xKiuntti^ ami {ligations in the 
nxxtem military. 

Unf(»tunately. neidier trf" the two mt^tpqpular scnuces 
of infwmatmi, military recruiteis and |m^t/mti-warCO 
groups, h^ e^>li$hed itself as an evenhatuted evaluttc»'. 
1 try to balance tte ims shI ccms in die piges duu follow. 
Asa paremcrf^dwM sons, I resent anycme tryii^ to sell my 
sc^ any bill of goods whether Uiat be a political or 
reiigic»is ideok^, a used car, street-axrcr drugs, or any- 
thing else ttey ha^ not tlmight dmnigh or, upon reflec- 
tion, would not choose to do. At die same time, I want my 
children to son (ML dseir t^cms and take advant^e of 
whmevo^ oiqxmunities tli^ ae thdi appeal to them. My 
guess is that most parents feel {»etty much the ^me* 

I mph^ize two tfiemes (or pmmts and ycnmg people 
considering military servke. The sarm themes apply to alt 
career d^isions. Fu^t, just as choosing ^kliticmal scbod- 
ing is a cho^e fm a much difler»it lifestyle than is, say, 
choosing full-time wOTk after hi^ school, so military 
service involves choc^ng a much differ^t lifestyle. The 
single most impcm^t characieristic of military service is 
that once you sip on the ctooed line, you have signed away 
a sidbstamial amount oS contrul ov^ your life, ^cond, as 
with any (Hher c^eer (teci^n, there is information avail- 
able and ycMi need to check it out 

In die pag^ diat follow I uy to balance die (»os and 
dieoMis. I describe how tl^ moc^ miliiary aiul its major 
braiKThes are diflc^t frtm £^*s or Uncle*s days in the 
military. I describe what military service ofTos young 
pet^ie by way of recruitment incentives. Fmally, I raise a 
numba of critical qi^ticHis diat )^ung people wto are 
considering military service ^Kxiid think and talk through 
widi their parents. I (tevelop diese in mcne detail in the 
CarcCT ExploraiicMis WcKkbocA. 

Parents should kA assume dmt young pet^Ie know all 
Uiere is to know about military possibilities, <^ diat young 
people know tow to sort dirough the options. Young 
people have die same Hollywood vmion of tte miUtary as 
itey have of otho* occupational careers. A former p(kial 
clerk in the Navy told us what his major problem widi die 
military service was since leaving hi^ school. It was "what 
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braick to ff) btto ami whtt &U oi Baming mi^t telp fai oiaminettenawimplk^tfk^ militvy servkeinmare 
getting a job ooot yaa gtt oia.* I dSti the folkmkig cktuL 
udaotukm to pnirats ami ymxng pec^ wto waot to 



The Modem Military 



As the labor liroCtC di icatk m alo p p cmi^ 
mal trai^ prog^ms have chK^ect so dto tte miliisy 
h» dimged drama&caOy over the post 
1973 the mOiiffiy l» been m all vohmieer force, and the 
modm iniliivy has had to ad^ to the lumb^ 
nd OHnpc^itkm of die pdmuiel that it is abie to attract 
It was a hx siiiipter for the militwy wten Uncfe &m dkt 
die choosy. 

A second majw change occuired in 1976 wten 
w<»nen weie »toit^ to d^ s»v^ ^acfemi^ Sii^ then 
dieir numbers have i«:reased in the officer ovps mi 
rn^Z personnel. Wcnmn are now eli^bte U) 

enter nmst nulitaiy s^xmlt^ all iMit diose diat involve 
ccmbat duty. 

A diiid m^jor change is thai die nxxtonn mtlitaiy rd^ 
on advaiKed weapcms sy^ems whose effcciivencss hinges 
asmall number of higtdy trained sid wi<fely dispersed 
perscmi^ and a large Nippon service. SqphuHka^ and 
ctmptex equifHMitf requires nH»c inteUigoit and bencsr 
traiii^ men aod wmnoi to oper^ iL The military 
leadership nKKtel requires skill in cocmlinating dispersed 
unUs and diverse wcapmiy. Instant ommuntcation and 
infcmnadcMi imcessing is the gli^ that holds it idl tog^her. 
CiMnpuiers will iHSver n^pl^ soldiers in die treax:hes, biu 
die military servk^ dre at die leading edge of die tech- 
nok)gk:al re^udon* 



Skilled personnel f sophistkated equipmentf 
and instant communications characterize the 
modem military. 



That doesn't mean diat everybody in the military plays 
c(mpider*war gamr s^ flies heUcqners, cm* wears white tab 
coats while making lechnicid adjustments on missile- 
guidance syaems* The hot« fmsy engimt ruoms in die 
bottoms of ships m still diere, as are d^ jungle s wami» to 
slosh dirough^ aiKl die deseit Mock^les to guani But 
loda; 4 amml seivic^ lue different mgani^dons than 
good okl D»l a Uncte rer.ient»s fam years gone by. 
Skilled pers^m^l, sc^riiisdc ited equipmrat, and instant 
ccMnmunkaticm; characterize tl'e moc^m mtlitaiy. 

Because the military mi^ comp^ siK:c^sfuUy with 
higher ediM:ation and tte labor force (or recruits, the 
military has hsd to upgrade d^ quality of Ufe it offers. 
Today's military pay schediUes are much rtHxe in line widi 
pay scales in the civilian labcH* force. Also, die military has 
taken strides to integrate its occup itions into die structure 
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ftf die dvilte Uxir foice. A foranost exampte is dtt 
several farm k£ nnnqaiioMi tramiag in die milityy now 
cmmt lowanb qqpremtce trauiing in die civilian ^tm 
feme. The milifivy has added tMtw inducmoite like die 
biKhfy sy^n, ^ieh alkm friemis to enl^ togedi^ 
a yanety <tf trainuig qxions that* umler die draft system, 
had becm as^mmmts. 

Recnutmeni Themes 

Tte milit^ has r»q[iomted to its change in status to 
an all raiumeer force ohI its tmd to recniit succe^ully 
widi a high-powered advertismg recniiunent campaign. 
Tte mUitary spoids millicms pet year in adverdsing dutt is 
geared ui gi» young peof^ diinking dXMtt miUtffiy service 
as a cssea: opdm. It employs tte same advmising im- 
aginatkm diat sells dog food« Toyotas, and lawn mowers 
(HI TV. Tte mili&iry services dramadze tbe tneaddi of job 
pmsilnlities availri>le lo ycmng p«^, ami tte advmise- 
nc^ts fesuuie yrang n^n and wirnien having die time of 
dieir lives inctudii^ P^ty ^ coed volley)^ on tte beach 
and iKritday weekends abro^. 

Tte ads skillfully re^Kmd to die kinds of questions 
young peqple ask: 

How can I save enough money (or college? 

How can I get out of diis de^-emi job? 

How can 1 guys gals ami have some fun? 

How can I team skills that I need to get the kind of 
job I want? 

How can I get oiu of here-home, scteol, community? 

How can I get away from dad, mom, brmh«^, sister, 
or a romance gcme sour? 

Military service offers an out for a k>t of pn4>lems 
young people fan. Okt <tf die pobtems diey (xe is diat 
no one vimnts to hire ttem. Tte dau^tCT of a fc^em^oi for 
an aluminum manufm:turer started out as an a^s^bler in 
a pla«ic prodiK:ts comity ami teld tweli^ different full- 
time jobs in as many years sdnce leaving high scteol. Her 
comment was thM 'lietween d^ ages of eighteen and 
twoity-flve it is difflcult getting a job, as employers 
diat diis is a young umtalrie age/ A nurse, mmher of 
two and married to an mito mech^i^, explaii^ tte prob- 
lem from tte employer's point of view: ''Many peopte do 
not like to hire kids in tots of cases. When kxiddng for a j(^ 
they always want son^one wte has had experience-^ 
how can y<Hi have experiem^ if people dm't give yc^i a 
chance?" Finally, a former M^uii^, now a journeyman in 
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a dsp tenkfiiQ craipany, kxdml at the pn^tan finmi a 
yoimg pei8C»*s pcam of ^mw: "^Ym cm\ get jcA 
wiibrat experieooe you can't get experiem witlKHtt 
the Seems like a Q»cb-22 type of thing.'* MiUtary 
sefvice solves these pRMems. 

Nfilitsy service gives yoiaif pecq^ m 
them a gicmp, an iffaattity , even a sksf^ tl^ 

Amy: *Be aQ you on be."* 

Mavy: "It*s iM jim a job. it*s an advoitint.'* 

Air Force: *'Aim high«" 

MaruK Cdqis: **We*it kxddng for a few good men/ 

The miUmy setfvm» omsitt <tf four majc^ 
phis the Coast Giiaid ami the NatkmalGuanL Each branch 
has its own misskm and chorKttsr* E»:h abo tuis its own 
incentive bOQi^es* asd recniitmem scaiegy* 

Advantages ofMiUUuy Service 

Jmmng a military soinioe can be ite 5ra ^ to a 
saiisfymg «^ rewsding caiTOT. Whethi^ a yow 
enim with the intent oi nuddng a career <rf it as a 
gepiHi^ stcme to something else, the mil^vy has a nia^ 
of tiai^ to offer. 

The military takes ewe of ytm. It |m>vi(te tte basics: 
a roof over y<Hir bc9A^ a bed cot to steep dun ami 
shoes, food u> em. ;»id a {rim to h^ out There's a doctOT 
to go to if you get ^cfc. a ctentijflt if you chip a iooth« a 
diai^ain if you are so inclined, and things to (k>: pool, 
pcdcer, bowlii^, aid places eo go. It isn't the Ramada Inn, 
but it is a iN^-of-sons away Irom homt. And you*re on 
ycHvown* 

Occupational training is the numbo- one sales {atch 
that ccHT^ thnM^ in dNS recfuiin^t th^m^ The militafy 
is <»ie of dtt nttion's lai^^ emptoym and it oflfers vir- 
tinlly eveiy jch thtt is availaNe in the civilian ]skm fcm:e 
phis a numb^tha ffii^i't availabte »K:h as adjusting mom k: 
wartieads. lk:cnsN to kill, subnmie lesttis. tank 
gun-tunet icpairers* The trmrks. tanks, helk:q)iers and 
ships all i^ed someoi^ to run ami main^n ttem. The same 
is tm <tf ccmiputers, radar scr^is. mnt potato peelm. 
Many military occupatkms require no previous experience 
training. Tte militaiy will iem:h ym how, dien i^y you 
to do it 

In acblition. milit^ service can be the way to finamre 
a college ediK:atiOT eit)^ u>tally m in pan Service person- 
f^l can take courses as part of thdr regime mA they may 
get veterans* education bomHe after they (iredi^harged. 
Ttose who have been to college and wish ^jk! qualify to 
go tt> graduate school, especially U> m^iica< school, may 
have all costs i»id while they earn a salary. Occu]:^^nal 
boning is tte military's primary recruitment theme. 
Education am! bemfits is the Kccmi. 

A hiich in the military also involves an oppoituntty for 
young peofrfe to siKt things out, to ''get their act tC'gether,'* 
as (he saying goes. It irovides an cq^rtunity to g^t away. 



to g^ sonM dolls training, to meet new pecq^ to travel, 
and 10 a ficdi sist. 

MtUiary service also pmvKira m cq^onunity to pK^ 
tic q»aie m a veiy honoiaUe tradi tkm. that (tf pro^ 
Amaicfflpet^anddefemtogtheUhiwl Sta^Thisis 
a very mceffioy omI woithy vocafon and ttraw who 
foUow it have the rest of us hi tMr dd«. 

Disadmntage ofMitUmy Service 

kfilitvy servto can abo be the souree ctf a Im ctf 
frustration and mucrety. as is tnre erf all occupations. 
Milit»y legimes cm be cmfining. Joinmg d» miliary 
mea» ^ving iq» a kx erf oontnri ovo* your life. 

Ym^ peofrie diuddng aboia military serv^ »e weU 
advised to ronember thtt the munb^om pmpose (rfthe 
military is not to jmivkte ocaqpttkml training, is rot id 
provide ediK»k)nal experioces and bendRB. and is not tt) 
im)vide flight training m Cotaa heUn^ptets. Militaiy ser- 
vice vras noi designed to be smd it does not op»Me as a 
ycmig pasm*s welfue |vt^;rBm. travel t'4ueau. or holklay 
wedceiul service* The military (rffos a lot t)e^aw it ex- 
pects a lot in return: cmtJxA over young people's lives* 
WiMm inish to shove. bcMh in peacetime and in 
wartirm. the (tectskms that sre tnacfe are in the best iniere^ 
of tte military . What hanmis to a pistkular young persm 
is a seomdary orasittoaticm. P^haps it ne^ to be said 
that ymi cm get hurt in die military. You can die, as military 
(^HH^ler^ the wi»U over remiiKl 10. 

In an e^i^chapl^ I noted dial the TV cameras may 
show hermc tthtetic plays that eiHl in broken bodi^ bm 
the producers are caitiTul ikx to tet tte cameras dwell on 
blood md serioiK injury. Similarly, the militvy ads and 
brochures dcm*t picture the wh^lchaira. amputees, 
veterans ho^itals, btffials at sea. familia and 

broken li^ ttutt are also i»ut of tte military scene* Milit^ 
combat is a dirty busii^. and nc^imly asis fwa reotiiis* 
opinion about a parUcular military ordter, Robert's Rules of 
Ottkt is ncH the wzy of <k>ing tm»ness. The recruit's 
as^gnmoit is to fottow (mters mtd diat^s what he/she 
agr^lodo* 

This do^*t just hs^ppen on the f(^gn b^ttefieid« It 
starts with enlistment and boot camp. Someone else 
(tecides what your schedule is. what you (k>. how ymi db 
it. with whom you do it. how you xu wh^ you say and 
don't say, where you live, what you eat, what clothing you 
wear, and what your schedute is-for starters. 

Om otter thing: if you don*t like it, ycHi can't just 
process a dn^^/iadd card as you do in cc^lege* You can*t just 
quit 

As with any car^ decision, there are costs md there 
are bercfits to enlisting* Ttoe is informiuion available. 
The sections that fcdlow offer general infmnmicm about 
miltt^ qptions and. more impoitantly. ti^lp i(tentify criti- 
cal is»ies thai should i^rcobsicteed in choming military 
service as a care^ or c^oeer fseparaticMi ofAicm. As with all 
career (tecisions. young people rml to make tte deciskm 
on the basis of the bes^ infonnad(Hi they can get 
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Questions to Ask and Answer 

lUmiSpyfteaioihocarecrig c i i a ra^ 
militBiy aervke. lliis is 1101 » d68^ 
an ttOBCSBd ID nofitaiy scnftoe to 
adveOQie, need (tf a jbb, 
civic didy , asd seivke to 8 higte caosB. Bot 
tiaimiigaBidxdiicMinopos^ 
militsy liiat yooiv impie 

IcannccgOBMoaU thed^ailsof the pad^ each 
teaoch of the sempc has to Tlie details exceed the 
space for this clBfyter md ttey clirage fi^ 
You will have » grt die latest details from your local 
lecnitUiMtt offices. Une m a laanber erf tfiii^ I can 
covCT in diis chiqaer, howem. I cm give y«i a teief 
overv^ w Gi militay Ufe. I can tell ym, in gnrad tenm, 
whM the inMoiive packages look like. And I can tell you 
what queaicms ym need to ^ yourself md othm as ym 
think ttamgh tfaeposaatulity (rf ocoipational training and 
edi^mion in milittfy servto. 

Active Duty or the Reserves 

All blanches of d!e serv^ bk amaured into iu:tiw 
and reserve duty cofnp(»»its* Both ccmipcments receive 
the sMne trainings work with itm smnt machmoy and 
equiimient, and are paid M Use sfflw rae. The tng difi»i^^ 
is Ik)w mwh time is spent m the^. Active duty n^ans 
fuU-diTO work and fuU-time in^ges. Reserve (hity n^ans 
part-time woric and pait*tinie wages. CM- none at all depend- 
ing on the taanch dl servin. 

The military hitch is eight years, whetter a p^son 
signs up as n enliaee or an <rf!ker. The tin^ spent on 
acUve duty may range firom to eight years, depending 
(HI the military branch. Eight years minus the time on active 
duty is the anK>unt of time a person will sp&ui m tbt 
reserves. 

Reserve time may be divided into Ready Reserve or 
Standby Reserve. The Ready R^erve are ready to be called 
to Ktive dutv. They train ^ are cmc weekend a 
month and 13 days dunng the The Stamiby Reserve 
have time left on dieir eight-yev mititary (H)ljgaU(»it tntt 
diey are in active tratiiii^ aiKl diey cki n<x ga paid. Tl^y 
can be calM up if Cmgress dulares m if dmie is a 
natkmal emergo^. 

Ttere are two otto* reserve uiiits. The Natkmal Guard 
is a special res^ve f<»ce. It is availabte ikmesik 
dU^ers or civil dismters. The Nattmal Guard rept^ to 
boUi ti^ fetteral and ^me govemn^nts. The Retired 
Reserve have put in enough time K> qualify ihem for 
retiren^nt beiM^fils* They are no k» get i^d 

Fras andCons of Ae Reserves. rhebiggestadvani^S^ 
of reserve duty is the money it pays a>^ther with the 
associated berets. It*s like having a sect^Kl jc^. It pays a 
couple hundred (tollats a nu^tfi said hKdudes benefit^: 
iow<ost life insiffaiHX, eligibility to buy diings at low-coa 
military stOTCS« recreational imvii^es at military installa- 
tions, and siK:h v^enm* benefits as k>«<ost mortgages 
and retirement programs. The reserves al o ofTor occupa- 
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tkmal tinning, whidi a young peisro can leam in «^ 

tkm widi tumbig a dviUra twsiae& 

a col^^ «h»atk» ae availaMe K) nwmben itf tte rcser* 

ves. 

Thm aie soom tfisadvantages to bong a manber ttf 
the revives. One is thtt if you are in die active lesexves* 
yi^ have no guarmiDe that ytnicim stay tthcmie. There ^ 
no guwMe dtt the anMmm of ikMK wfll be limited 10 a 
wedm»lan»f^|to ISdaysaycar. If^mrresefveimit 
is adivtisd, tficn you we acii vaied tooHio "ifis,** ''tfids," w 
"IMS* ^xaa You have to go. 

ArxMber disadvantage may be time away from wtMt. 
Mifituy oMigfikira c» mterupt conqmy time at critk^ 
perkxb. A dvilian arq^kqfO' nuiy hms to rely on some* 
botfy else to be abstritttely cataai dua a |ho^ gsns 
dme; aid, ctf course, die outtide oMigtfioa cm stow tq> in 
d» paydmk mid at times foe prommicmt* Litewise« 
iiKmtldy weekoids and IS-day stints away fnm hcmie will 
conflkt with tmttMteys, anniversmes, hunily rainitms, 
i^if^bmhood (^-ic^^l^rs, schotri events, church events, 
aid a whole lK»t mber diings. It can be imxHivenient 

Officer or Enlisted Person 

Amxher ctK>i(» a young p^son thinking Afmt a 
miUtay caw might mi e is whedier to otter as an en- 
listed persm or an c^Ikrer. Obvknsdy, going in as an crf^ 
meai» hkmc nficmey and more raik, but the ctKMce isn't 
:»mple. The task qi^tim is whether die ^>ung person 
sees militay scnwe m a slwrt- ot kmg-term conunitment 

A shcm-'tenn commiuneni means dm a y wng postHi 
goes in U) get ooctq^kNial traning en* to get nmney for 
f^lege. A l(Mig-temi oHnmitnient means diat you are 
thinking sdKHit making the military a career. 

Each braiKh of the scvnx has it's own package u> 
offa*, ami young peqple thinking ab<M military service 
sNmkl get iht laie^ infcmnatkm from recniitn^nt offices. 
There aie, )K>we^, simil^tks acrms die »rvi^ in die 
oir»:ars anl ^listed members of d^ smices. 

An office m a military service funcdcms like die 
nmnager of a ccnpcmtticHi ui the {mvate sectw. OfTicOT in 
die military are well educated, highly uaiiml, and enjoy 
special beiiefits. More thai 90 percoit of diem are college 
l^raduates and, tterefc^ diey ar die mc^ likely to have 
axess to such ^)eciai ediK:ationAraining programs as 
graduate sctmri v maiagc»nenit training. 

MiUUtry ReakemlPay. The militay ranks offK^os by 
number. Thus, in die Anny, Air Rnce and Maiim, a 
sm^tKl U^iter^ rmks (Vl* and a goiraal raids 0-10. In 
the Navy ami Crast Guard, which use different titles, an 
Ensign raiks 0*1 and an Acfanual ranks 0-10. A 0-1 officer, 
regardltts of l»aiK:h of service, is curroitly i»id $16,056 
p^ yea wtereas a 0- 10 f(^-^ ^neral or admiral is paid 
^,520 pet year. Addiitc al pay may be awarcted fcH- 
hazanfous duty, sea duty, i tight duty. Odw bo^fits may 
include ncHi-taxable allowaiiv;^ (a food, kxlging, travel, 
otter military expei^es aul reenlinmm bonuses. AU of* 
ftccrs leceive a 30-day i^d vacatkm braeflt 
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An ealisied penco is eqoivatoiit to an hoiiHy wwker 
or sup ci vis of in the privais sectv. The miliiary laanches 
have different oames fct the tsoks: "{mvatt" in the Army 
ami Marine Conn, "ainiaa'' tlK Air Foice, ffiid "seaman 
recruit" in the Navy, The Penagra ranks enlisted persra- 
nd fimm E-1. lowest, 10 E-9. bishesL 

UosL enlisted pecsonnd la E-1, dton^ those 
with s|M^ skins or some coDe^ may enter at E-2 or E-3. 
Ptamoiion firom E-1 to E-2 osiiaUy occurs by the end of 
six-flM3otfas, imMnotkn to E-3 by the ewl of the firsHt year, 
and imHiKHitKt to E4 M die end ^(menandKme half to two 



ycar&Thoeaftea-.immiotms are based on military branch 
needs* jjcb peiftmiMm. test peifonnaice, s i the cmn» 
mandii^ officer's raotminendatifsi. 

Play for enlisted posooael is based on rank, length (tf 
tinMinservi^ndtypeof (biiyi Thos, peof^ on hazard- 
ous duty or sea (fatty may rBCTsive additional pay. Currently, 
E-1 penoond are p^ $7,7!^ per year wtoieas E-10 
persnmd may make $23,1^ per year. In aWtion, nc»- 
taxdriealtowances are inaite for food, uniftgms,Mwlhwifr 
ing. Enlisted pesrmind also recnve 30^iays of vacttion per 
year. 



Enlistment Packages 



Since Uie OKI of the military draft, die arm^ service 
have h^ to reouit to maintaia ll^ perscamel quom. In 
(Mtter 10 compete succesi^y. li» snvi^ haw c(mie up 
widi a number of benefit packages to attract young peoide. 
Became the s»vices are in c«iqMiii(m with each (hIkt, 
they are cons&mtly nuxUfying the incentives: i^ing in 
new programs, phasing oiu old pn^^rams, iiK:reasing 
botefiis, offerii^ nme alteamatives, and tltt Uke. I (k»'t try 
to review all d» recniitment c^^imis hae-<Nily the ones 
that relate most immediately to careers ami career i»q[»ra- 

Then we three steps to oilisiing in the military: taking 
an q^tode test, talldng through yaw ofoxm with a 
recruiter, and going dmra^ a military proc^ing station. 

The Armed Services Vocational Aptitude 
Battery 

The military services use a ^)ecial aptitude t^ called 
the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 
(ASVAB). Hiis te« is somewhat similar to college 
entrance exams such as the ACT and the SAT, but the 
ASVAB focuses more m vocational ^tudes ami less cm 
iiitcUocuial abiUtks. The military mes tte ASVAB to 
idenrify whkh jobs ssid how many jobs in die military will 
match a person's interests and abilities. A recruii's score 
on tl» ASVAB is very impOTtait to his OT hor future in the 
military, which means two diings: 

It is impcwtant for a ymng person to do weil on the 
ASVAB. 

Take die ASVAB before visiting a recruiter. A young 
perstm should take d^ (Hitcone into Kcount in decid- 
ing wh^her or not to aaer the military srrvices. 
Don't make die decision to enta fust ami then jse the 
ASVAB to drcide what you will do after you gel in. 

Many high schools offer the ASVAB. It need not be 
taken at a recruitment station. The ASVAB is a multiple- 
choice test duu covers 10 different subject areas and has a 
tcxal of 334 midtiple-choice questions. It takes about two 



aiKl one-half hours lo OMnpl^ die test The test is con- 
structed as follows: 





Number of 


Minutes 


Subject 


Questions 




General Sci«K» 


25 


11 


Arithmetic Reasoning 


30 


36 


W(xd Knowlolge 


35 


11 


Paragra;^ C(miprehen»on 


15 


13 


Numerical Operaiions 


50 


3 


Speed 


84 


7 


Auio fo^ SlK)p Infrarm^on 


25 


11 


Madiematics Know^ge 


25 


24 


Medianical C(»niffe}»nsion 


25 


19 


Electnmics faifcsmatkm 


20 


9 


Totals 


334 


2 hrs. 






24 min. 



If a ycHing pctsm is ihinldng of taking the ASVAB, 
then follow these suggestkms. T^e the ASVAB at km a 
day or two-|»eferEd>ly severe days^-befoie meeting with a 
military recruits. This will give time to think about the 
results and to <tecide what to talk to the recniUor atxHiL 

Two additicmal p^ces of information may be useful. 
Or^ is the ASVAB Infimnatk)n Pto|^l^ that (tescribes 
the t^t and tncliKies sample test question. Ttese are 
availabte at mo^ carrar centm. Oth^wi^, check at ycMir 
local lecmitment office. Another useful pamphlet is an 
ASVAB {Hactice book. It will provide sampte quesuons 
and pramce at taking the test Practice bodies are available 
in bodcstraes and scHnetimes in libraries. 

After t^ng the ASVAB, a young perscn shcmld ex- 
amine ti^ scores beftne going to the Processing StaticHi. 
Ask a high school carwr coiuisdor for a copy of the 
Military Career Guide, whkh is available in all high 
i^tKX)ls. This book describes jobs in military and ex- 
plains what ASVAB semes are needed in CTda* to qualify 
for the jobs. Young people shcxild speak with their career 
counsebrs and j^rcnts about the match betwera ttetr 
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aptituites and their scores and think about ^ questkms 
ttey waitt ID ask a mitey rKHiiiBr. 

Visit a Service Reeruiier 

Many ymmg peqile are ancter^aiidably cautioiis 
dxMft siting foM ankte a lecnuimatt (rf&e. It ocoBRS 
them that the door miglttbtow shut and kxicbehiiKi them, 
they mi^ acrkfrntally sign soinethii^, ttwo' hair nugta 
get chopped c^and they ^stuckonatws headed fm- boot 
cantp-andnc4x}dy wiU ever know whmhai^paied to them. 

Iliat is iwt likaely 10 h^^ptm. It isaU Utety 
mili^ caiuiot afiioni id ^ig young pe(^ kicking aid 
screaming into semce^;ainst their will It is in everyone's 
tea interefi-die militaiy's, the reaniiier's, the young 
perscHi's. and parents'-that young people aiva the military 
(Hily if they and the militaiy seon to be a good llie 
mildary is not a dumping groumL As miikay 
has bec(»ne nKae »|AistiaaBd, it tates mxe imdli^m 
and b^ter qmlified young petite to m^e the gn»ie. A fair 
anKNUtt oi a rscmiter's time is speM disctmraging young 
people who won't make the gratfe. 

This is not to suggest that recruiiers aren't mteieaed 
in p(»ential enlistees. Of owrse they are. They may ha\« a 
quota to meet Dwy have a to (k>« and that oivol^ 
getting signatures on the dotted line. But remember that 
today's nulitoy servKcs are highly qxscialized. Recniiters 
are not looking fcx* just "any ote signature." 

Recndttas m skilled at what ttey da They make a 
^xxl imfHesskm. They are ^tractive and ««U gnxxr^d. 
T)»ir mihtuy unifoms fU well snd tlKarslK)es shine. Their 
ribbcms fflxi HKdals are ooloifiU aiMl hnim^ve. Recniiters 
have selfcimfidaKre, a friendly snute.andacalMiKtfuUof 
just the right vklo) tapes that leave m im|»ession. Most 
recruiters are in the military because they like it They have 
alreaiy reenlisted. Like ^1 good sales peo}^, tli^ will 
cmphaaze the positive features oi the milittffy and will 
|Lix>i»bly igmxe negative as^ts. 

A recnater can be a valuable rescHirce for a yoing 
person who has q^ifk questions in mind The recniito* 
will have his or Ikt own topks to cover. Basically, these 
are to make an assessment of whether the young pers>n is 
really a pto^KOive recruiL Th^ recruiter will tactfully 

the ctmveisatkm into a number of areas. What were 
the yming person's inwests in scNwl and how well did he 
or die perf(xm acactemicaUy. niness»? Bnisl^ with the 
law? Drug use? Jobs of intaesi? The recniiier may suggest 
taking a sbtnt screening test or a practi(» version of the 
ASVAB. And ytni can be i^ure that tte recruiter will e^ab- 
lish wtKtl^(X'nmtl»ycHmgperH)nis ISyearsokL If not. 
the whole process will amie to a screect ing halt until 
parent permissaon is fumislMK}. 

If the young poson ccHitini»s to be intere^ed and the 
recruits' judges that tte ycmng person is a potential reciuit, 
the next step is to schedute an appointment at a Military 
EntrffiK:e Proce^g Station, which the recruite* will ar- 
range. The recruit should be sure that all qi»sti'}ns have 
been answered. One way to make sure that tte ri^ht ques- 



tkmsfaai^bew asked and smisfiKinriiyaBswtBWdte to |[^ 
sxaaeme akmg to the sessioBS w^ tto recruiter, a ftsrcm 
or fiisid. Anoiber way to son Hia neoessaiy infbfw 
noaiion is givea is 10 make SBvtiBl trips to the recniiBr. Get 
infonnaikn, diiiik abOBt it, ta& 10 other people aim 
and then head back £0 speak widi the recnito'agan. Have 
the recruiter schethile the aj^poiimnem at the Military 
Processing Statiffliwhai, and only when, the yoimg person 
is ready. 

Jakt your time in aO of this. Ttere is no hmiy-(Hher 
than youtUful anpeticsRoe. 

The Military Entrance Processing Station 

The Miliary Flocessmg Station is wheic the real 
dctaUs are worked om* final agreemeias art made, and 
apiauaes go on the d(»iM] liiw. 

To b^in with, the peoi^ in iBiitom will give csdTul 
attention to whether the requirements fen* getting iitio ser- 
vice are met. A liaisai (^fker win check dmm^ the 
reouit's p£q[Krw<^ Tte reciuittr win ^ify in Kivaice 
what d» recniit no^ to bring lUong. That wiU miainly 
inchKte a Social Security card and two otter pkces ctf 
identification, contiKrt lens prracrqNion if contacts are 
worn, mmlical <tocunMnts as indicated by tte recniitcr, 
ASVAB test scores if tl» tesa has been takoi, aMl the like. 
Assuming these maiernls are in good ortter, the next step 
is the physical ex^aninaiion. 

AJdiough the gemxal requirements arc much ttw same 
across the services, eaA bmtch of the military and units 
within the teanclKs have i^ial retjnirements or rearic- 
tikms. Thus, although the maximum hdght atxepml is 6 
feet and 6 inctes. it is unlikely duu recruits diat tall wiU 
eiKl up in Army tanks. Air Fcmx Tighter jets, or Navy 
submarines. Condit«Mis \im can keep a ^nnig perscm oia 
of ihe military go beyond low ASVAB sax^ and heigltt 
and weight nequirem^ts lo inchute such "inmx^ent" con- 
ditiOTS ffi l»aces (X) the teeth, wotri alleigi^ and bee sting 
reactions. BefOTc the froccss continues, the young recruit 
must pass d» phyacal. 

Choosing a Military Job 

If the recruit passes the physical exam, military intCT- 
est in the recruit intensifies. 

It is important to recogniiK that if the paporwcnic is in 
good order and the physical exam has been passed, most 
of the ctMKems that the military has about d» recruit have 
been s^isfied. Bia that does ntH mean that the recruit's 
interests have b^ sttisfied, ami there c^ be a Itx of 
mtMnentton at that point to jua get enli^mem Inisiness 
over with. At this point, remiits to rem«nber two 
things. First, from the recruit's point of view the most 
impmtant things, like jab alignment and enlistnKint 
beiKfus package, are yet K> be (tecided. Secfmd, tl» recruit 
hasn't yd signed or oilisted and it is pofectly ai^so|matt 
to head hack home. Recruits should take their joily-pxxl 
time making sure diey get what they want They are making 
an eight year commitmenL' 
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A job cbssifter woiks wUh lecniits to telp tftein 
(tocide wfatt field diey will tsm. (X tte hmdrecb df jobs 
in the mit^vy, ttose qwi lo a pmic^ nmk will be 
dttenniiied by ASVAB sooies. The lecnik will have to 
choose a mUhary specialty, ami the das^ will use a 
oorepiBey io<teBiiiifae wheadioaeatt job<yeaiiig that 
specialty wiU be posted Sid whether the recniii*s 
wiU be comideted hi time K) fin the open postiiffii* 

b is aoc raasial recniits to have to wait, peffaq» 
for a yeff , tea job in dnr ctoses ^peda^ 
t)^ hai^iefis, lecraits may feel self*iiqiosed latssure to 
choose anMher spedalty-someihing etee, siythiiig-that 
wiU ciiaUe them 10 enlist tminediaidy ffi^ 
it The job classifier, who %vants to keep the line moving 
and may be of a mind to spend no nmt ihm 30 minues 
per lecruU, m^ ^ttoar^ m *U leally doesnH mMter that 
much" attitude. This is a critical pdnt in the ^iltstmem 
I^ocess. Recniits need to lemember thtt they will live widi 
the ^)ecffllty ttey choose to fow to »x years. Remuts 
slKNikteU alk)w themselves to be aampeded into anything. 
Keq»ng the lii» moving is not thdr im^te^ 
in d» miliiaiy aid nc4>ody cm cmter timn anmml ^ (his 
point They have qptions other dian to sign on tte dMted 
line te a specialty that is not their choice. 

Recniits have three qxions if the j(4) tl^ want i$n*t 
imm^liately availabte ot if their ASVAB scwcs at ^ too 
low in tt^ pdTened specialty: 

The mauit can ask fOT a waiver, a reip^ fOT special 
penniKkm t. take tte ych even dKHigh tte formal 
requirement isn*t met. The Commaiuier of the 
Processing StatKm^autlmriz;^ to gram waivers ami 
the recniit slKmld mM be relKtant to go to the Com- 
maiKter ^ ask fOT a waivo-. 

The recruit can letimi heme and wait The military 
job situalkm chan^ d^ by day. So (to the entry level 
qualifying scores that recniits mwa meet It all 
depends m simply and (tenaml in the militaiy hdx^ 
market Tlw recruit can ask tte job classifier to make 
contact if tte job sioiation changes* 

The recruit can letum lK>me and talk to the local 
recruiter. The reoruiler's job is to maK:h the rcouit 
with the militaiy. The recruiter can numiu^* the job 
situation and infom the recruit when things chmge. 

At different points in this ctepter I have ^icouraged 
recruits to go back iKime if tt^y <kHi*t get what they want 
That is tl^irri^tani it is tte wisest thing to do if they are 
not compeitely satisfied with the package the military 
offm them. TliN^re is littte if anything to be tost by doing 
so. Tteir phy^cal exam is j^xxl fcH* 30 days-and what if 
they had \o take it again sometime later? They i^issed it the 
first time. There is litde reason to believe they wcHiidn*t 



pass it the secoml tin^ ThepcMm I mite is tha tte rtcnU 

shcMildtokl out ft^ the ^ that inti^uts him (x^ 

iunv to mdn m imdligeni sid re^pcnmbte roilitBiy carm 

dffision. 

Siq^nse,howev«,ih8tthej(AtlMinteresisdierecii^ 
is avaiU^ TheSt eqm^y, d» j(A> dassito smy warn 
to 1^ the fite cto»d ami )aKp the line movii^* I smmgly 
urge; however, thattierKxuitinakesa« that he €0*1^ has 
answos to dwse quesiicms befine signing 

If I ctooae th^ qxkm, Ikiw Img must I ttoi in the 
militaiy? 

Arc diere any cHber te^ I must pass or requirements 
I must alter 10^ this j(4)? If dwreare,and 
I ikm^t |»$s them, ttai what ha^^ois? 

Is special training required Ux this job? What hap- 
peas if I (ton'l omipkse the training sati^torily? 

If I tate this job, (to I have a chc»ce of wtere I will be 
a^Kmed? What are die im)babte {riiKXS I will be 
stmicHicd? ftow tong am I likely to thwe? 

If I take the job umkr tl« buddy pUn-ix., I sign up 
with a fricnd~tK)w long can the two of us stay 
togedier? 

If for scmie reasiMi this jolb tiunns out not lo be avail- 
able, tten what happens? 

Advance planning, knowing what questions the 
recruit needs to ask, will telp move the pnx^ almg. 

A^uming that the miliuffy and the recniit cm agree 
cm a j(A and d«e to ou^* military service, the iMits and bolts 
of tte enli^mCTt procos have been complied. There ars 
other d^ails to \sks^ care of, and all the paperwcxk will 
have to be (kniMe checked; but the oath of enli^meiu has 
not been admini^red, and that means there is still time to 
call timeout and think about it for a few days, weeks, even 
months. 

**It i$n*t over til it*s ova*/ Dcm Mer^th was fwA of 
saying as an wnoumrer (m Momlay night food»ll. That is 
true of tte enlistn^t process too. It i$n*t over until the 
recruit signs the dcHt^ line and takes the oath of enlist- 
ment It*s ova* whoi tte recruit rais^ his/her right hand 
and repeats tl^ foltowing: 

I do solemnly swear that I will suppcmand defoKl the 
Constiuition of the Unit^ Stat^ against all enemies, 
fcMeign sdkI dcmestic; that I will bear true faith aiul 
alle^^K^eU) the same; and that I will obey the (mlers 
of the President of tte United States and tl^ ordm of 
the officers appointed over me, acceding to regula- 
tions and the Unif(^ Cocte of Military Justice. So 
help me God. 
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The Military and Careers 



Eaif^ymou in ifae militsvy crffefs soow peqde nuny 
of the same ^vantages as nonmilitary government 
emptoymenL A stock dak in the Navy toM us his ex- 
pcfieace: "When I gocoittof the Anny in 1971 there weie 
no jobs avffilaUe . . . so I wem to coU^ In sheer despsa- 
tkmljtwiedtbeNavy hi 1973 where I have been ever since. 
Although I don't lace being m the service (because I fiDd 
there is a stigma attached). Ifike the job secarity.* Espe- 
daily career officers, if competeM, enjoy a high degree of 
job security and posaMy nnyc and status ««U into mkkUe 
age. 

Also, the military may provide an extreoidinary op- 
pwnmity for MimipiflgaBive and general maiageinem ex- 
peneace. The military is a large and tighily stnictursd 
bureaucTKy, and pe(^ who woifc thdr way tf> through 
the mnks pm firssfasnd oomj^ orgaryzttioa exper^ce 
&om many difiionttangtes. They lemvecmthe-jiA train< 
ing and hafuls-<» exper^iKe in managen^t and ad- 
mini^iatkHi thtt his broad nonmiUtay ai^lk^icms. Fo^ 
careos in the military have beoi impcHtant ste|^g-stoiK!S 
for high-level civilian administrative posiikms in industry, 
govonnwm, anl echKatran. 

But what about the noncareer recruit? The military 
services are ^^Mking very hud to equip ymoig pec^le with 
skills ami 10 else dieir transitkm bad: into tt» dvilimi IdxHT 
force. Fcr exanpte, die services have anKtured ai^noi- 
ta:eship {Hogiams Army. Navy, and Maine training 
programs by agreement widi dw Department ctf L^xk*. 
Occupatimis diat closely conreqxHid to civilian occupa- 
lions are roistered. These programs assure that service 
pec^ receive apprentkeship axredit^rai that can be 
logg^ toward civilian jouraeymioi status. Individuals par- 
ticipating wcsxd dieir hours of training and woA assgn- 
ments in a logbo(A diat (kxnunoKs didr experioK^ and 
can be i»esrated baer 10 an employer, labor iB»km. «- joint 
anaeiuiceship commitlee when they apply a civiliw 
job. Upon conpletian of the frognun. the Department of 
Labor issues a Coiificaie of Conipleti<»i of A^nen- 
ticeship. ComplctkHi usually requires a second term of 
oUisimem, but die log bo(Hc can be a i^faiaUe oedit on the 
civilian market for those wIk) 6o tm. reenli^ 

Tl^ are also examples oi iKm-a]^»aitk^Me tech- 
nk:al training leaned in the military ttat is tran^erabte to 
civilian occupaticms. Certainly thm is am ctf stxh ^pecial- 
tks as OMnroercial air pitots wlm are abte Ui accuiriulate 
experience and log flying time inihemiliiaiy. Itnayalso 
be true (tf c^mununicatkms systems, comimting tecl nol- 
ogy, and derical work. 

In their monograph. Employment and Training 
Programs for Youth, Mangum and Walsh state: "Ninety 
percent of the training is related to civilian occupatiotxs, 
wheiter or n(A the individual chooses to has an oi^r- 
timity to imrsue a related orcufatitn)." That statement is •? 



die center of a major coBiTDversyregantiiig military service 
as acan)erpse|«atk» ofHion. I cannot restdve die conflict 
hoe, but I cm sununaizB four bi^ critteisms of oociq»- 
liooal tmining m d» miliary, dioi let parous young 
people (teciife for themselves. 

Criacisms of Occt^ational Trmning in Ae 
MilUary 

There continues to be wktesqaead disaUusionmeat 
over military servioB, and military ediKatkm and tnan^ 
zf^ean' to be a majcv stmt poim. In hesraigs before die 
Sea^ SiAconmitiee cf Maqxmer »m1 Fersoiuiel die 
Ccmunittee on Armed Servk^es, Jerry Reed sugge:^ that 
accessibility to military ediKMiCTi programs is a majftt 
proUem. Reed testified thai 80 percent of die Km-ierm 
enlisted pasomd oatkmed overseas thai he interviewed 
scMight a allege cdacabxm in die military, bitt only 5 
pertxm h^ bem ^te u> take coltege courses. Reed staiK 
diat 90 percait cS militay perscmnel who appix^ for 
college cmixx work were rq)emedly turned (k)wn by their 
unit oanmamlers. Simila cranmenis were mftte by sd- 
d^ wto waited to finish thai Ingh sdKXd requirenMmts 
foradipUmia. 

A seoMid critidsm is dua wtore ediKraicMi or training 
is offered, oilist^ se mx id^ a> t^e the courM» they 
wait. This aitk^i^ cai be stated simply. Iven if Maigum 
ami Walsh ae oOTect diat d» military ^ers nine hundred 
specialized doll course the reality is tha no shq> a sea a- 
rem(^ cnttpost on laid can offer moe than a small fiaaiai 
of the tual number of specialiaKi skill onvses; aKl die 
courses offioed are the result of military need, not m- 
dividual prefoeiKe. duties ae diaiged cm die basis of 
service requirements, not personal prcfCTcnc«. 

A durd criticism is the military's ofnion, some wtndd 
say "temtency". to assign perscmnd to^4» t^ier dun diose 
{(X whkh it trau»d die recnuts. The militay guaaitees 
ediM^atkm and training. iMa it (toes mM guarantee a job and 
exper^ice in dw saiw area dia die rKniit «^ trahi»d. 

A foiuthchtkisn is dia skill training may not aansfer 
to civUiai occupatkms. A Navy ve^an who now works m 
a pipe fitter for a gas and steam supply system but waits 
tobeaidementay sclwol teacl^ told us his experience: 
"Afto" graduadm I w^t intti die servke and wib trau^ 
in a field widi ik) civilian counierpat After leaving the 
service I hal no trauiii^. ami even dKMgh a vnerai, was 
given no opportunity in tls ftekl I wanted to follow." A 
radic^TV repairman told a similary story: "I cranp^ed km 
and one-halir years in the Navy as ai aviation electnm^s 
technician. I was discharged widi die knowled^ aai coi- 
fidence tluit I was well-trained ami widi work experience 
in die electraiKS fidd. I hai diffkulty gettmg a j^. I was 
told by uKHe dian one potential employer dun die crettei- 
tials that I ^ooduced showing my training exp^ence jim 
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wasnH impcntam." Anotiier Navy veienn who now 
as a ^uveycv state govemnoit tdd us his experience: 
"I h^ four years as an equiinnent operator tat only 
milii»y. Evetywheie ths I soaghianploynian I was 
I dU not hawe enmgb wip w teace. It dkint make any 
diftooKe that I bad tiie trailing in the oimstiwtkm field; 
the emptoyen always seenwd to tell roe that they wanted 
someone that had gained their e»tp e i i eacc in the civilian 
workL Hmefinc the fim 4 yeais I had to be satisfied with 
(wt time jobs or jobs oomptetely foreign ID what rd been 

trained 10 (fciw" 

Evory year thouewnds of reouiB leoeive extensive 
training in a variety (tf fields. When diey teave the military , 
they may or may not possess ddlls diu are usefid in the 
civilian kdxjr maricet Even if the sldUs are comparable to 
those needed in civilian jobs, many need adifitional train- 
ing after diey leave the service to qualify for civilian jobs 
in which diey caniqiply dieir miliiaiy skills. 

Ttere are sin»g difiToeiKes qpinion abina the 
care^ iseparaticm outcomes of military servke. Unfcv- 
omaiely, di^e are no definitive snidbs to settle the am- 
novrasy. Until such studies are doi^ paents and young 
people will have to rely <m the be^ infonnadon they can 
get and their own best ju<%ment 

Informed Decisions 

It is mH my purpose to try to OHivince young peopk 
10 eiJKa-jointbeanned services or to stay out I have tried 
to point oit biMh the opportunities ami tlK; obligations. 
Some peqile find a hcHiK in the military . 0tlK35 hate every 
minute. Each young person must decide, hopefully in 
advance, wtetha military s©rvic» offws a viable career 
(Heparation apiian. 

The favorable and unfavorable examples cited aie 
probably extremes both in terms of what the military has 



to ofScr and whtt it deliveis. I dmibt thtt ebiur extnmte 
presents an acctaate picture, A baloiced assessmaw sug- 
gests thtt d» possibilities (tf militaty seivwe as cater 
prq}araiia.i i»doid>iedIy foil smnewhere in between. 
Whittew discrepai^ diere is between military promise 
and delivery of edacatism and training win vaiy by the 
faganch of service a yoimg peison omsiders & d the pv- 
tictilar program he or she eaten. As with 81^ odier career 
dedsica, patents and didr young people will want 10 get 
as mudi infimmtian aspos^Ue, think it through, mid make 
their own dedsioRS. 

Young people coRtemplaiing military service to gain 
skins f(« a dviUan career should (to their hmnewiric befimc 
choosing a militaiy specialty. Above aU. diey shouU 
renumber that ^riotever dise the military olTos by way of 
cq^portomty or oUi^uk», it b firA aid ff»emost an ai^eal 
for "savk»." Young petq)Ie should find tmt whedier dmre 
are civiliati onploymem c^^xmunities dmt relate to Uie 
military specialty diat mterrat di^. They shcwld ^so 
inquire about the oitrai^ requimnents for die related 
civilian job, whether military training is sufficient to enter 
die area aiMl, if not. what aifaliiiaial (xnifK^atim. lk;ensing. 
ediur^itmal levels, or training me required. 

With reflect to military sovk^ I wge par»its saa 
y(Mmg peopte to ramembn two diings: 

Tte numbor mm piapos^ of die militvy is lo defend 
the United States, not to provide education and train- 
ing for ycHuig p&^e. 

T1» All Volunten- Fnx:e conceiH puts the servke in 
c(^petiti(» with civilian edm:alicMial and occupa- 
tk)nal opportunities: and jxuents and young peopte 
mu^ not expect more fran die military than it can 
provide. 



What Parents Can Do 



After finishing high school, young peqjle have thret; 
career options: d»y can get more schooling, train for a 
career while workiiig. ot go to wrat at a fuU-time job. Pan 
4 in the Gueer Exploratums Workbook outlined infwma- 
tion to gadiCT on edi»:ational options. Now is the time (o 
reemphasize two labor force realities with sons and 
daughters: 



Most occui»ti<Mis require additiraial education or 
^jecialize^ training beyond hi^ school. 

Empk)yers hire pc^le m the basis of credentials. 
Additioiral education and specialized training open 
up more and better occupational opporuinities. 



Career Explorations Workbook 



When young people completed question 5 in Part 2 of 
die Career Explorations Woritbook. they indicated whedier 
any of tlw earning while learning options are a{^)ro{nriate 
forms of car^ preparation (or the occupations dial interest 
diem. Now is die time fw young people to complete Uie 



appro priate carwa- preparation sections in Part 4. Tlte in- 
fOTHiation on a^^miticeshijK, industry training and educa- 
tion pngrams. military occupatkinal training, and full-time 
jobs following high school come from several different 
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sources, iLiKl parents may want to telptbeirs(»i or daughier 
gaher die naief^ on these options. 

If yoia^ peq[& are intex^iKl ID SI sfpeiitiasdq). U 
uessentialduaiiieymdGepefsmialooiMatt with die Dearest 
(rffice <tf the Boreaa of A^irentioediip and Tkamng (v n 
Appreoticesfa^ iDfonnatkHi Centtr. Yonag poofto siay 
fed miiDitdBled aboitt waBdng ia»> an qpcoticeshtp c^- 
fice or oemer ftsr the fiist time, and pare^ can help there 
taice dds necessaqr sttp by gmng ^oi« widi dKDL While 
visitaig the office crcaMer,p«ent8 can mate sine dMtdieir 
sons and dmig^tos leave witfaaaswos for an questicnsffiid 
the right mfonntikm timut die next siq> to ake. The 
Apfiremiceshq) section in die woricbook suQesis infonna- 
tion young peopie should get Apiaemiceship InforauttMM 
Centere do moe di^ provide adioraittioa. They also om^ 
sel ycNing pec^ and serve as a i^dng, soeemng. and 
refenal source for applicams. Take fiiU advan^ of aU 
snvMses q^ncnticeship centers offer. 

The best aoiBtxs (tf informadra ^nut industry train- 
ing and education prognuns are the compaites thai offer 
the im^rams. Small amipanies-say, fifty employees m 
te^h-are mtt likdy to offin* training ppograns. Bat as cmn- 
pania increase in size, diey ore more likely to ha^ firw:- 
ttued training prograns. Parent can telp »uis aiHl 
daughters i^totify diose companKS by t^lknig widi a coun- 
xkx A die local 3cb Smct crflicx, Ittdking to c(wnsel<ss 
md mstiw^tns in high schoc^ two-j^ collies avl 
technical schotds. This sectkHi in tte Ouera' Exi^oratkNis 
Woikbook suggests infcnnation young people need and 
tqiic^ they shmdd discuss widi peopte in conpany persHi- 
nel offices. 

There are several sources of infcmnation about 
milU^ ocoqntitmal uaining. The laimary smuce for 
d^ailed infonnadon on sp^Tic |m)grams is die local 
recrait^. Aikirrases and telepriione numbCTS of local 
recruiting offK:es (ox each sen^KC ai^iear in die tele{riKMie 
dhectfHy in die "^nHed Sta^ Ciovenunem" sectkm. Each 
service also has a toU-fite numbo- tluu I list in the 
Wcvkbook inanictitHis for Put 4. 

The rec."uiter's goal is to enlist young p'ople in the 
ar4ned services. Thitt pram (tf view can be baUuK^ed by 
talking w^pec^lewN) are rerving in die r/med forego* 
have re^mly nmtpleted dior servKe (^lij^miois. A young 
person idUMild ncM sign oa die dott«l line widKntt tafiting 
widi peo|^ who luve exper^nced militmy life fust-hand. 
Recniiurs are al^ to give tfetailed inf(»inaUon oi specific 
IRograms. but people in the aimed services are the best 
inftsmed about whk life m die military is really all about 

Conscientious Objectors 

Soms yomg peopk straggle widi their beli iS about 
war and miliuiry service. If your son or daughter is diinking 
jdXNit being a conscientious objecttx'. yra c^ help by 
putUng him «^ her in contact widi a draft counselor frcNn a 
peace group. One of the best places to start is: 



Americsi Prioids Servke Committee 
1515 Cheny Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
(215)241-7230 

If yo^ peqde ae thifAiDg (tf enlisting, dien k fa a 
good idea f(x them to take die Armed Servian VooBmnal 
Apdtode Battery exam (ASVAB) befiore d«y geimnd and 
heart set oo the ^lec^; job diey waid to ^ni9 te* Ctf difr 
hundreds ctf possibte jobs, ycMaig peo|^ may quaUfy for 
only a much smalto maiAer (tf possil^&ksL If thsi b die 
case, the soma' the re^ possalalkies are known, the better 
it wUl be for all anrarned. The AS V AB is a ttsefiol way to 
get a miKh ctearer picnae (rf* exactly whtf the military has 
toofiiv. 

Finally, diere a m exceltent book availaUte dtted A 
Young Person's Guide to Military Service by Jeff Biadfey. 
1 reconnMHKl it hi^y to parems mi yom^ peo|de niio 
sn cmdeiing milUay sorv^ tht book » compRdxn- 
sive, baloKed. highly rc^lGd^ tdum okI to die p(»iL 
Special chai^ers are (fevcMed to ywmtan in the miUtary, 
blades in the military, and quesdtms young pec^le need to 
askdmnselves. 

Pan 4 (tf die Caeer ExpfaKBiions Workbotdc inclwtes 
a section titled "Full-time Job Following High School." 
This secnc» »iggests dia yc»mg peq;^ should talk widi 
pec^ currently waking m the occtqntion thtt intoests 
diem. If ycKHig peopte mt imtnsiBA in fiiO-dme emptoy- 
noit fdlowtng high Khod, emxnir^ than to think aboitt 
loig-nmge career goals and whednr aafAaymeja. in a 
policularocaii^ian will help adiww those goals wUhMit 
aiMidaial educ^on or speciidized training. 

Today's career fscparaticm options inchMfe prognans 
that alkiw ^Mmg peqile to work and earn while teaming 
occupad(»iaI skills. Whatever fom <^ training ymuig 
people take, even if they go straight to fuJl-iimc work, dicie 
is a basic fnincipte I advise diem to foltow: "Invest ui 
yotffself . Take advantage of every opportunity u> upgnde 
your skills." 

Next Steps 

Next Steps in the Career Explorations Workbook 
helps y^Nuig pec^te size up w toe ttey are in tlHdr thinking 
abcnu caeers at ttus time! It inquires ^imit what oocupa- 
tkms ami what fonns of (^eer prq»ad(»i inieress dion 
iiM^ It also suggests ways dKy can get addidmial infor- 
mad«i and how diey can further exfdore tl^ career inter- 
ests. 

After ymmg pec^ie a>mplete Pans 3 and 4 in die 
Workbodc, parents may want to discuss these qucsiicms 
widi diem: 

Is d^ a good fit betwem die occuimions aiKi die 
career preparatim opti(»is that interes diem? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of each 
form of (^e& preparadoh? 
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What form of career preparaticm is best for each 
occupation that interests them? Why? 

What fcmn of career i^eparaiiim is mo^ appealing to 
them? Why? 

If there are other occupations that interest them, per- 
haps others they listed in the Summary for Pan 1, en- 
ccura^ tl^ 10 exptore these possitnlities in the same 
way. 

Next Steps lists several ways young pM^le can get 
additional inftMmation about the occupations and career 
preparation oiMi<»is they favor. Encourage them to find out 



as much as they can about their chok:es. That is no 
sul^tute for first-hand kiwwledge experience, and it 
makes sense frar youi^ pioi^e to "try out" ihdr choio». As 
a parent ymt may be aMe to help them ^t a summer job, 
ptft-dme wc»)t. or a> at tea« talk to peojrie who do the kimi 
of wnk that interests tl»m. 

Finally, young people's interests change over time. If 
they (tevelop new interests, encourage tlwm to examine 
their new career interests and career prei^raiion options 
following the same procedures they did in Career Explora- 
tions. 
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Epilogue 



Hisficmans may scm^d^ write thtt duiing tte ^ 
deciKtes ctf the twenty c^ntuiy, the yeans in 
whkh we live, cmr naikm bwttM aw^ oi m 
ttWBBl lesoiBues and ctec^ted 10 db stmiet^ 
The mmras of comravatkm, envoOTmenml pn^ection, 
mvaging ctf the fiaests and wildmiess areas, watt^ 
oil dqrf^kwu p(^oti<Mi(tf theaim<»|rihoe, alimi^ve ener- 
gy somoes, detemmnion the ozone layer, and niictear 
disOTnanmm teive become everyd^ news il^mes. All 
have ID ito with (MIT quality of life. 

But what i^ts loa in tf^ talk is thiu (w nation*$ young 
peqple aie our mxst impcHtant natural ie$mm:e. That*s 
what it's all abcMiL There would be no paiticular i^d to 



ccms^ve icsraite^sortoaihance the quality df life woe it 
IKK fw die faa thift a genottkm <^ ycHing pi^q;^ sis 
(Mir dinner tables^ and we wmi tten to ^irvive us. 

Today*s ymiiQ peqrie need the smie devdkqmient^ 
fisentira as (to oi2r ftmas, pcxential a»rgy smmm, md 
the space sconces. To be o(mceii^£^CHittte(tevelo|^^ 
of ntfural i^Koces wi thcmt bmg sotoitive K) ttM» (tevek^ 
ffnmt human resotoces wmild be a case of mi^lKed 
oni^i^. 

It's easy to lose sight of our youth, cmr most important 
naiural resource, in the daily shuffle and struggle. In this 
bodk I foa» atientim on wtw I believe aft scmie ovor- 
locd^ed realities* 



The Role of Parents 



Tl^re are 30 millim young peq)te in tl^ Untied States 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one. E wy >^ 
BbcHA two and a)«*half millkm graduate bom high school. 
About two thisds of die graduates enter ooltege, aiHl abcntf 
a fifth evenuially take baccalaureate degiees. Today, near- 
ly all young men and two-thirds of young wMien will ^tet 
tte Idtxx fc»ce eventually-either immcdittdy after high 
school or a few years later J am (»MiKn^, both perscmally 
and professionally, dtat me of the big^^t pn^lems 
today's young pec^le face is making c^^ pluis. Fot a 
(tecacte and a half studies of tte naticHi*s youth have 
reported that ovcrwMming pn^poitions want ami say they 
need more l^lp ctoosing careers. 

Parents, too, are concent about their children's 
careers. Studies of par^ts find iJua "tow to l^ip my chiki 
choose a career" is one of their biggest parenting concerns- 
surpassed only by parental worms about drug and ak:<^ 
useandabuse* 

Schools, leactmrs, ami cotoiselc^ have uied to n^ 
yoiBig pelt's career guklance needs. IiKleed, thane is not 
an instiuitic^ in tte country that has done more to alleviate 
the imd>tem than have tte nad(Hi*s publk schools. Over the 
past (tecade enrolln^ts have (teclined, tnit schools have 
increa^ the ratk> of counalors to students. Tte quantity 
and quality of career-information resources-career 
cen^s, refererK^ bodes on career clmce and career- 
preponatim possibilities, viiteos and films, interest inven- 
tories and computerized information services-have 
improved tienra^ously. Nonethete^ the ratio of stinients 
to coik^setors in public high schools is alnn^ 300 to 1 ; and 
school guidaiKre a>unsekNS are able to spend tess than one 
hoiff of evory five cm career coimseling. That means that 
the typk:al hi^ schod stuiknt today can expect to receive 
no fMHt than an avera^ of c^ie hour per year of one-on-one 
career guidance. No wcmier yojng people want and say 



they need ntorc help choosing careers* No wonder pamts 
sense the iwcd. No woncto^ school counselms can't mem 
the need 

Even if schods wot pre|^ued to meet young pec^le's 
career-guidaiKe neec^ teadi^ and xYml countess 
cannot replace the iHimay influence parmts have cm their 
son*s arxl datighto-'s careCT [dans. The notkm that Idds 
don't listen to nw" in matters of career choice is a myth, 
and <Hie ctf die irs^edies <tf mir day i3 that i»r^ts have 
come to believe the myth. The great hope f(^ this genera- 
tion of young people is that parents will recognize the 
influ^e they have on their scms* and daughters* career 
decisbns will {vq)are themselves to ttse that influeinre 
con^iuctivcly* 

Gtoo^ng a career means ncH mly choosing an oc- 
cui^cm, t»it it also means (tociding on a career prepaniikm 
strategy. We live in a creitentialing soc^ty in which 
emptoyers scmmit |m>sp^ve employees ''on paper." That 
m^ces (kgrees aid cenificates critically impc^tant as door- 
ways to the lab(^ fence. 

Riftunaieiy, today *s young people have mcne career 
and career preparukm po^ibiliti^ than evor bcf(»e. Un- 
fortunately, the many optica can be confusing. Today's 
young pet^le i^ed to learn bow to make intelligeru and 
respcmsibte career ctecisiom. 

If parents ere to be effective career advisers to their 
children, ttey must pftfmc themselves. Them was a time 
when parents cc .ild feel ^^fcm^te abc^t enc(Huaging 
their i^ns U) go into fanning and tteir daughters to ^ter 
teaching. But things have changed. That's no Icmger where 
the actiOT is. Today's labor market is miKrh mcMre ccmiptex. 
The sp^ age, the compute revolution, and instant news 
are gende remincters hat today's young peq)ie live in a 
differrat world. Hiere are new industries and oppcnuntties 
that our genoaton i^^'er dreamed of. There are remaric- 
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d}techffiigtspung (Klin the woikplac«»a huge general^ 

cteiwsii^ for nxse ami radial mhKnities in 

die labor mark^ sod a mffisive eiqxBt^ snvkse 

i]Mbistfte>aiidwliiie-o(dlv^)l»acoc»Qpan»^ 

in the poitk» ctf nwnufiMUffBig ^mI blueH»ltar >)bs. As 

with any (^ler human cMteavor, we psents will have to 

the time ami pia forth the efli^Ht if «v are to help our 
chikbea choose caieeis. 

FimiSy* if patiMsne to be dfTective ai Mimg thek 
diiUrea choo» careen, they must preiaie themselves ami 
they mast haw les oiB c e s with whkh to wart Young 
peofto need giudawe, dm just infimnttimi. Fortunately, 
thereatcresourcesfof parents to use. I hope this book has 
been useful to you in bringing those resources together. 

My Three Sons 

I have three scms, and there are four things I want to 
give them. I want to f»lp diem gain a sei^ of who they 



are. That includes an lai&rstanding and anmdation of 
their social, cultural, and religious heritage and a 
miK^istane feeling about dmnselves. I wau to fmma 
their physical ami mental health and wen-bet^ over thek 
developmental yeas. As they grow okler th^ is increas- 
ingly up to diem, but I want diem to be ^le lo iamch <m 
on tl^ own. eqinpped with a healtby mtml md botfy. I 
warn to help them foid and prepare for tiieir own careers. 
That includes helping them choose and get the ethnttkm 
and training they warn md need. I am no differem than any 
(Kher parem hi feeling Aat I really havoi't dime ray job 
until I loKiw diat my dtiklten are mi their own. f^ially. I 
warn them to know that I lo^ them, ffiid I dtm't km>w of a 
better way dial I cmi stow diis-or tfiu you can stow ii-than 
by telping our chiklren ctxx^ careers. 
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Part Four: Career Explorations Workbook 

Earning- While-Learning- 
Options 



If yott clKX^ mx to gel rocTO schoolmg after 3^ 
high schocd, you can train fw a career while working 
in m opp^mke^p^ tfirough industry trainuig ami 
edi»:ati(m pt^rams, in miUtary s^ce. m by t^ng a 

T)^ infofmaiioii for these possibilities ccmies from 
several anirces* You may want loask ycmr jmraits to tu^lp 



you contact these sources and gather the inf<umation. The 
sections on amsemiceship, milit^ occupaiional tmining, 
imhi&iiy training anti^ucttionfTOgmms.aiKl 
following high school ^ggest qiMsai<»is ycm should ask 
when seeking information. 



Apprenticeship 



The OccufHUional Outlook Handbook gives general 
inf(»ina!i(^ abwt appremic^ip tnograms for oa:upa- 
ticms. Be sure you read the sectim on "Training, Other 
QualifioaicHis, and Advancemoit" the occiqxaticMts that 
intereAyou« 

The Bureau of Apprmticeship and Training provictes 
apprenticeship infonnation and services. Visit or call the 
nearest ofTice oi the Bureau m an Ap{»ienticeship Infc^a- 
tion Center. The Bureau is list^ in the teleiHioiK directory 
um^ United Statra Govoiunent, Depann^m of Labor. 

If you have a specific occupatim in mind, visit call 
the local union offti^ ox a la^ ctmipany that employs 
workers in the occupatiOT that inten^is you. 

Tt^se are qiKStims ymi should ask about apprm- 
ticeship programs* Write the number of the question and 
the key wtmLs on your worksh^ Fill in the infonmalion. 

1 , What apprenticeship program interests you? 
Source of infcxmation? 

2. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS: 
What is the minimum age? 

Is a high %hool diploma required? 
What high school coiffses are rm>mmetKicd? 
What technical school courses are recommended? 
What are the required physical abilities? 



What skills and Etudes are required? 

What kind of previtms experience is recom- 
men(ted? 

3. APPLICATION PROCEDURES: 
How do you aR)ly? 

When are aj^iicaiions accepted? 

Is an ;a^prentu;ui^^p iijualifying test given? 

Is an interview with a soeening cmnmittee required? 

Is a physical cxaminaticm required? 

4. APHIENTICESHIP PROGRAM: 

What is the length of the ;KOgram? 

Is tte {Rogram registered with the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training? (If "no^ invesiigate the pro- 
gram thoroughly.) 

Is rekited in^niction given at a local two-year college? 
Are corresponctence {K)me-suidy courses available? 
(Is other tnsiructicMi a^labte)? 

What are the required course? 

Is it possible to earn an associate degree as part of the 
^prentice^tp im>giam? 

How long is the apprentice probationary period? 

What is the starting wage? 
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Wbtt speaai ck^ia^ loc^. or m«enals mm 
paichBse? 

Is irnkm moii^ber^ itqutred? (If "yes," how mi^A 
arc tbtfSxKsT) 

Is a jounwymai caid issued qxxi comideikm? 



When you have completed aU career*piqaraiH» 
tions for this flCYiyatiOfli, do the same for the ncxi occupB* 
tion that intnests yoa. When yoa complete the 
CBiter<ipiq«u«» opiioiis ibr aD oocnpBtkms. ccmtinue 
with 'NeauStqg^* die final srrrinn of Career HxpfofHrions. 



Industry Training and Education 



The fliain soiBces mfofintikw abntt mdust^ 
ing and cdiKatkMi are the ampanies tfittt offiv the 
programs. There arc three good ways to identify the com- 
panies. 

• Go to d» tocal Job Servke (^Hi% ami with a 
o(Ninselcv.T1ieteieiriiofM;(&rectoiyiistsJ(4>Smi^ 
ofTtces imder your state govenmicnt listings. Look 
fa Labox Department. Employment Security 
Division, or Job Service. 

• School personnel may suggest companies with 
training programs. Talk to your high school 
guiitence camiaekit, a hi^ school or oHtege in- 
structcr who teaches classes that imcrcst you. or 
udk to a ccNimelor in a two-year oolkge (S' iedmk:al 
school ih« oflers prograns thai interest you. 

• Go to large emptoyers in your ana. They are the 
most likely to have s&iKlunsd training inograms. 

When ymi identify an industry training {Hogram ihm. 
intoests ^hi. call the axnpmiy's personnel ofl%e f(» an 
^qxHmn^t to dooiss possibilities. 

These are qtKStias ytni idxxild ask about u*dmtry 
training and education. Write the number of the quesiion 
sid the key ynxiSs on your woricsheeL Fill in the inf(mna- 
tion. 

I. What kind of training interests y(Hi? 
Name of company? 
Nanw of persm interviewed? 



2. ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 

What sat the educational requirements? 

What kinds oi high school or college courses are 
requiml or recKn mended? 

Whia skills or ainlfties are required? 

Is cunem employmem with the crnnpaiy required 
befcHC accqH9»e into the traoing pn^ran? 

3. TRAINING PROGRAM 
What is the training like? 

Is there related da^nxMn woric? (If "yes," what sub- 
jects are taught?) 

Wli^ mt 6» closes l»kl? (At dtt cranpany? At a 
two-year college a technical school? Somewhere 
else?) 

Ifow kmg is tte training {m^iam? 

Does the training prepve w«kas for (Mher types ctf 
^? (If "yes," what are the jobs?) 

4. SALARY: 

What is tte salary beftne training? Afto* training? 

5. BENEFITS: 

What educaibnal programs arc availaNe? 
Wlm oiher beiKfus are a^^ilable? 

When you have completed all cfflt«r-jHrparation op- 
fkm for this occiqjatitm. do the same for the n^t occupa- 
tion that interests you. When you complete the 
career-preparatic»i ofKions fcnr all occupatims, continue 
with "Next Steps." the final section of Career Explorations. 



Military Occupational Training 



The Occupational Outlook HandbotA gives informa- 
tion about military occupations. It lists major occiq»ii(»ial 
catei^M^ for enli^ed peastmrol and ttescribes related 
civilian ocoipaticms. 

The militay services jnint handbooks ami pami^lets 
that describe oitrance requirentents, tr^ning aid advance- 
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meni opponuniiks, aid oihcr a^)ects of miliuffy castas. 
These bookJeis ase available at lecnniing ^aticms, state Job 
Service offk^es^ fHiUic litoari^« aiKl hs^ school skI cd** 
lege career cemenu 

Hie {minaiy somce fc^* s^pedfic infcmnatiim is the 
local recmiter, who wiU provicte tnfofmatiOT and msw& 
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questums. The ic^ptesie direcBvy fists acbtess^ mi 
tdqBkssm wmbm £or leomtifli oOlcn lader Unitod 
S tstcs Govcmmcitt. 

A rowi^ P&sm's Guide 0 MUiuaj Ser^ by JdT 
Bradley is aac3icdbatUilte|»i^ 

i^kiSfflid tticadvaiSQgcsaaddffiadvattBgKof a 

OmiilStllMIIL 

Tbese are <piestk»s yoo sfaouU ask ataia mUhary 
oocii|Btk» tiauBiig. Wr^ 
the wfsnb (m yiw ^nnsrik^^ 

L What mililgy occupationaf specialty intcresg you? 
Source (tf mfofinatkm? 

2. TRAINING PROGRAM: 

Whtt at tte entiy lequirements for this occupational 
specialty? 

What is tte trainui^ lite? 

Will t>^ military guarantee training in this occupa- 
tion? 

Will tte military guarantee that you get exp^oK^ in 
this occt^»tion after ycHi «mplete training? 

Is tte training conptetdy specialized Tot militaiy usc7 



What dvilian ooci9ttioiis ne idated tt^ 
OPCupMioiirf f^pwiiilty? 

Do dviBaneaqdoycnitsdAyacoq}! militaiy iraiiiing 
md exDcrieacfi in ihfa acaoHttini? 

Whtt additkmal trakdo^ or edocatioa may be iieoe^ 
s»y to (palify fioi a civUian job m this 

3. MIUTARYPROGRAMS: 

What «te«ioiial benefit progwiiSOT 

Aie any eal^tmembcHiuses given to tlm 
alqsec^ty? 

Are any (tfficer tratmng iBograms availa^ 

Bosefiis for part-time oiUstment in Reserves m Na* 
tkm^ Guard? 

4. MIUTARYLIFE: 

Do you \aww anycme in tte military? 
How <to»diatper5m<tesciibe military life? 

When you have ccmpleted all cm^-fm^pan^ ofh 
lions (m this ocaipatkm, (k> the sanw for tte next occiqja* 
tion that interests you* When you complete the 
caiei^-prepmBtion optkins for all occtqpatkms. ^minue 
with Next Steps,** the final $ecti<Hi of Cster ExploaticHis. 



Fiiil-Tiiiie Job Following High School 



Om of tte best ways to find oiA what an occupatkm 
is like is to talk with peqpte who<k> tte Mnxsk. If you (km*t 
know m} one who ^rarks in an area that intarests yra, ask 
oihers-your parents, firtends, lelttives, msigMx^ hi^ 
sctool teachos^ or coui^elor. 

Fu»l somone who knows the wwk well. If pm^Ne, 
talk to two or three people in th^ oocupaticm« M<^ people 
enpy talking about t}»rwc^, but it^agoodkteaioialk 
with them after work iniurs so yc!i wcm't intoniiA tl^hr 
wrrkschechites. 

These are questicms you shcHild a^ about a full-tin^ 
job following high school Write the number of tte ques- 
tknt the V^y wwds on your woiksheeL Fill in the 
inf(mnation. 

1 . What occupation interests you? 
Source ctf isifonnation? 

2. JOB DUTIES: 

What (to petite ncHinally cto on this jcH>? 
What things do they like about Uiis work? 
What things don*t they like about this work? 



3* ENTOY REQUIREMENTS: 
How dkl itey getthepb? 
What kind oi training did dnsy have (m this wwk? 
What ^lecial skills (k> peopte need to do weU in this 

What is the best w^y io get thc^ skills? 

4. SALARY: 

What is the aven^ wage for a beginning worker in 
this occupaiicMi? 

After about five years, what is the average wage? 

5. FUTURE POSSIBILmES: 

Do people think they have a good chmce to gfit 
immKHedtoanother^inthislineofw(Hk?(If '*yes,'* 
what otter kinds <^ psbs ast generally availabte?) 

How (tften do wmken get laid off in this kmd (rf vi^? 

If they were laid o(f, do they think they would have 
difficulty finding sKHher^ in ibis occupation? 

What otter kinds of pbs are available to peopte with 
experience in this work? 
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When you have competed all oover-iHeparaijon op- If you conipleicd the career-preparaoon options for all 

]km far ths ocaqniifm, to the same for tte next oocupa- occiqu^inis. then nmimie with "Next Steps" m the ftA- 
tion ihM intensts you. lowing page. 
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Next Steps 



In oompietiiig die Career Expkimtinns Woddwdc, 
you kfendfied w t m i B l Miiw tint kmtn. yon sod career- 
possiWIttics far each occi]|»li<»* Ifow is a 
good tinie to size op i;i4iere ym 

At this timet whtt cxsciq^^ 



What is your seomd chosx? 



Of the basic career paths you can foltow after you 
foii^ high school, which roe aie yra most imo^^ed m 

this time? 



More schaalmg/ 



Trmning fi>r a Working at a 
aMrarmtheH>b? full-time job? 



Which (k))^ 
fsefer? 

R^-)^ college? 
Two-yetf college? 
Technical sctool? 



Which (to y(m 
prefei? 

A|qirent^:eship? 
Military training? 
Industry train- 
ii%/educatk»i? 



What occupa- 
tion? 



You need mtt limit ytw occu{»uional tntei^sts and 
caieer^pre]»ati(m qHicms to Itose you jua expteed. If 
there are odier occupations diat interest you or diat you 
identify in Ptot 1 of diis wwkbook^ jmi can follow diese 
same |»ocedures to explore diose doeer pofsibilid^* 

There m also ways to gel additional mfcrnnatiOT 
die career possibilities and careo'-iHe{»radon c^vm you 
examined: 

• Write (otte^)urces of addiD(Hialinf(Kmati{m you 
listed in Pan 2, number 9, for occufmions \hai 
interest you. 



Talk with people in die occupations. 

Read books and materials abottt die occuparkms 
md caeg-picparatmn optkms diat intcrea you, 

Coiistder col^es and sdKxib otficr than dwse ycHi 
revmiwd in Pm 3. Send fax ctfah^ firom those 
colleges and schools. 

Talk to peq»te who m appremices or ran aiqpren- 
t^eshipi^v^rams. 

Talk to poop\i^ m die military* 

You oat "tiy out** your choices in several ways: 

Take related subjects in school. 

Fiml a summer job or pan-time job in a related 
occupatKMi. 

I^nicipate in related >K)bbies, school activity, or 
volunteer work. 

Talk widi :»udaits who are attending colleges duu 
tnt&est)^>u. 

Visit colleges and schools that int^est ycm. 



Mem impmtanu talk with y<»r i»rents about c^eer 
possitelit^ and careCT-preparatkHi q^ons. 

YcMir imeie^ may chmge. Keep your Career Ex- 
pk^adons wmkdieets. Look them over from time to time, 
if ymi devek^ nsiw interests, expkne thmi in die ^me way. 



Chapter Notes 



I l»ve drawn fiom fEunenNis stwic^ 
mi dam thtt I me md acknowtodge. Schcdan who need 

Introduction 

fixm die BtBcau (rf L^xr St^i^^ 

Bdunainn attifiks oe <tawa fitmi U. S. Bumi ctf 
tfieCeiisiis^SlttistsCBl Abstractor die U 1989 
(109di Editrai); ^ firmi AlmamK:, Ttm Chronick (4 
Higher Educatia9uSep^hcr 6. 1989. 

bifannaiicm <»i efaoUmem^ 
die mimba' ctf guidan^ omi^ekHS comes fiim^ 
1989 edtikmB of U.S. Dqianmoit ctf Edwadon, />jsr57 of 
EibiOttkmSuuiMics. 

Infimiiatk^i cm Today's Y(HUh ami T(mK»Tow*$ 
Careers'* is available firom 1319 Spnice Street, Suite 201, 
Boulder, Colorado 803QI 

Young peqple's inflated vkws of cc^a of a college 
eduction axe lepcmed in an aiticlc by Denise K, Magner 
in The Chronicle of Higher Education, October 12, 1988, 

Things Have Changed 

PqimlatiOT data is leposted in imblic domain fmbiica- 
tkms fiom die Bureau <^ Labor Stati^cs. 

Labor foce |m}^ctkms are repeated in U. S. Depan- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor St^ia^ publications. A 
priniaiy source is Occupatioml Projections and Training 
Data, 1988 Edition. Bulletin 230L 

Expertencesof d^ boom gei^raticHi is infcffmed 
by an ^cle from N&itha Famsworth Riche in The Num- 
bers News (My 1988). 

Informatk^ cm H^|»nics is drawn fnm an article by 
Thomas Exter in Asneriam Danographics (May 1987). 

InfonrnOKHi on years of ccritege omipteted by ^ults 
is iiqx)ned in The Numbers News (Nov^nber 1988)* 

lnfonn':;itk)n on migiBtkMi is (bawn in pan fi^ 
Fanswoith Riche*s article in The Nu^^xrs News (July 
1988); bom Thomas Exter's artkl^ in the same source; 
and from Joe Schwartz* article in Ameriam Demographics 
(April 1987), 

InformatkHi m changes in die labw fwce draws on 
material present' 1 by Martha Famsworth Riche in 
American Danagraphics, Vol. 10, ^^o. 2, 34-41. 

Informatk>n on die graying of An^ca is drawn from 
two articles: Charles F. Longino in Arwncan 
iJc:ru>graphics (June 1988) and Brad Edmondson in 
American Demographics (November 1987). 

How Society Processes Young People 

This chapter draws on earlier published work by the 
aulhOT in Gcofftey Leigh and Gary W. Pmrsm.Ad'^leS' 
cents in Families, 1986, 



The occttftttional prestige scale is the Duncan 
Soc to ec c swpiic Index. 

The f gc - t iffl f i on faiM ilw Mid careers, paitipdarty the 
discusskm erf £unily infhiCToes cm fi^nate careers, draws 
(mmateriid&mn a bo(d;t^ Mary I^iudc Fox and Shorten 
Hesse-Biber dticd Womm at Work, 1984. 

Infomiatkxn oo die peicem of female high school 
senkiis 1^ wmt to be fiull4hM Imttewives is rqi^^ 
die 1976 ml 1988 Mcmiformg die Future Studies. 

The quotes fnm womm tennis {dayers are ftmn an 
adk:le tqr Ftooice McCby in a qiecial adveidan^ 
titled Temis M^seim*s Perfective on the Wcmien^s 
Game"* Wmnen's Tentds^ n.± 

Infamaiion cm roiiMirity po|mlation cfaamneristics 
^rerantreversals-iKliidii^ While, Black ami Hiqwiic 
unemfrfoymott tales, povoty rues, inoome tevcls, and 
high school soiior SAT sct^iesHS repeated in One-Third of 
A Nation: A Report of the Comnus^on on Minority Par- 
ticipation in Education and American L^, Anmkm 
Coui^il m Edi^tiiMi, Educatkm Ccmimismm of tte 
Stales, 1988. CMhst sources ii^iKle "TkeiKis in Mimmty 
Enrolbnent in Higher Edmitiim, FaU 1976-FaU 1986,'* a 
U* S. Department <rf Education Oflfce of Edncadcmal Re- 
search and Impniwment survey r^KNt (April 1988); 
**Bladc Hi|^ Sctool I^t^pcmt Rate DecUnes, Graihittkm 
Rate Up, Census Buitau Repcms," a U. S. Bureau oi the 
Coisus ticws release. May 11, 1988; "Doctmues Ean^ 
by Blacks Decline 26i PtL in Decade," mTheChtonicle 
cf High^- Education, Fdmiary 3, 1988; ''More Young 
Black Men Choosing Not To Go To Cbllege," in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, De<»nber 9, 1987; and 
''Minmty StiKfeitt in Higlnar EdiKatim" in Focus^ EdiK»* 
tional Testing Service, 1988. 

BeUefSf Values and Attitudes Make A Dtf' 
ference 

Material on die relmionship of valuer to occupaticms 
is drawn from Mclvin L* Kotoi, Class and Conformity: A 
Study in Values, With a Reassesstrwnt, 1977. 

T1»s q jotaticms in die sectioi <m YcMmg Adults Look 
Back" are &om un{Hiblidied infcmnaticm gmhered in the 
Career Devetopmeni Study, which the authOT directs* 

How to Think About the Work World 

A ^andsffd refemce for tte SCXT is tte U. De|^- 
mcnt of Commie, Office of Federal StatiAicalF >licy md 
Standards, Standard Occupational Class^ation M.mual, 
1980. 

De^pti(ms tl^ 1 8 occupadoiml cluaers ane drawn 
from an ankle by Manha C. White in The Occupational 
Outlook Qwffteriy (Spring 1988). 

William Spady*s ^tk^ is published in d^ Andean 
Journal of Sociology (January 1971). 
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The sectk» on pro atUetts draws on statistics in an 
aitide by Michael S&mon in The Oco^^aicnal Outkxdc 
Quanofy (Spring 1987). 

llw (^l>(gcst oticte is by Fislanai in (7o|r 

Tlie oiiqM d»ioB ID Itaik noon's Jassk wok 
is Ckomit^aVotmkm, BostonJioiigbtta Mifffia. 1909. 

Infonntfian on the assmpckms on which raodenae 
rate projections are bas«d»gtthcxw«ira^ tabor fro 
trends is tdm ton Elinor Atarasoa's aiticte m The 
Occvpatkmai Outlook Quarterly (Fall 1987). 

Occupational projeciiaos are based on Ocaipatioml 
Pro^abms md Traitiktg Data, 1988 Editioo: and from 
Melvtn Fonnioin (Ed.), The Occii|»tional Outloc^ 
Quailsfly(i^l097>. 

The June 16. 1986 issue oiBuaness Week magazine 
include a special lepcHt pp. 1()0- 108, on high techmilogy 

in Amerfcan industry- 

The oocupittiuaal •nojeoians for regkms is drawn 
bam somces. Nsikiw infommion s drawn frnn a 
seiies of eight monthly aiticles by Thranas Exter, Fel»uary 
through September, American Demographics, 1988. 
Pkqnitetkni ami employment prajeak»s infonn^im is 
based on the Woods and Poole Economics* forecasting 
moitel whkh iiK»np(»ates 280 eommnic »id (tenffign^Hik: 
variables for all counties of the United St^ . I recatoulated 
the data to project U to tte yev 2000 based (Ml informatkm 
in Exter's articles. 

Where to Find Occupational Information 

The complete citation for the OOH »s J. S. Depait- 
ment of Labw, Bureau of Labra^ Siatistks, Occupational 
Outlooi Handbook, 1988-89 Editfflo, Washington. D. C: 
Goveroment Priming OfTtce, 1988. 

Infonnation on NOICC, SOICC, OIS ami ODS is 
drawn &wn "Status of the NOICX/SOKX Network." 
NOICC Administrative Report No. 13. December 1987. 

CoUege Degrees and Cert^ates 

Data fta* this and succeeding chapters was drawn from 
The Condition of Education, 1988 Edition. 

For a useful book, see Scoa Edelstein and the EditOTS 
of Cmwumer Reports Books. Putting Your Kids Through 
CoUege, Mount Vernon, New Yoik: Consumers Union, 
1989. 

Does College StiU Pay? 

USDA^tim^ of child tearing costs are repented in 
"Updated Estimates of the Cost of Raising a Child," Family 



EcMomUcs t^f^w. No. 2, Agriculture Reaisch Scrvfcc. 
U.S. Depuimeatof Agrkabme. 1988. 

AiaHnd si^iiy and tsMEi^^iimtt tafin^kn pafaS to 
wari{«ttvaiioiislevebaf«Kbicaik»iaie|RxtedinEUnQr 
AtamsoB*s article in Occupaiional OuOook Qwmertf 
(Rmi9S7). 

Tbe NQssouri study is rqxxted by WifliffinE. Brandt 
and John L. Fergnaon in Vecadonal Edacatkm Jovnal, 
1988. 

Hie poverty soity is wfitten by Robert R Haveman 
md Barbara W(^ "BduftHkin mid Econorow: Well- 
Being: The Rote of Noo-Mfflkci Effects." Instimte for 
Researeh on Poverty, University of Wisconsin-MadiaQn, 
discusskn paper, 1^2. 

Choodng A CoUege 

Tbo October 16, 1^ issue of l/. S. News and World 
is the magazine's 1990 College GuktaHiat issue 
fgfyvutes the nttgBdi»*s ratings (rf America's Best Cd- 
leges. whkh may be usdiil to parents and young people 
thinking aboitt collies. 

CoUege Costs and Financial Aid 

Tlw college WA estimates me based m figures from 
The CxA^ Emnmce Examii^an Board, The College 
CostBook,\989. 

Apprenticeships, Industry Training, and 
Federal Civil Service 

A pidrifettian the Department ctf Labor tilted Mi- 
tionaiAf^enticeship Program (Revised 1987) presents a 
useful ovsrv^w of Sfqncmkx^p progimns ud Iis& state 
arMi regkmal ofTu^ (rf the Bureau <tf A|qHentio^iip and 
Training. 

The Bureau of Apixentic^iip and Training now lists 
over MN) occuptfkms that are aipreniKe^ite. A listing tiiat 
also giws tte number of yem vi training invtdved is 
availabte bam a kxal oSTvx tl» Bimm 

Occupational Training and Education in 

MiStary Service 

The fuU citation to the Br»itey botdc is Bradley, Jeff. 
A Young Person's Guide to MiUiary Senice, Basim, Mas- 
^rhusetts: The Hsvmd Q}!niKHi Press. 1987. 

Basic nKMithly pay fcHrenli^pers(»u»l and ccmmis- 
si(Mied offk^rs wk {sovkied by kxai rKruitment ofiRcers 
and was cunroit ks fall 1989. 
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